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Art. I.— the RELATIONS OF ISLAM 
TO CHRISTIANITY. AND OF CHRISTIANITY 
TO CIVILIZATION. 

T he political condition of the Moslems has been more 
influenced by their religion than that of Christian States, 
because tlie Civil Law is based upon, and partly laid down in, 
their Scripture, like tliat of the ancient Hebrews ; but the 
Gospel is not a code of Civil Law ; it inculcates only religious 
and moral duties ; therefore it became more easy to disregard 
and even to transgress its precepts in politics It certainly 
does not sanction religious# persecutions and wars, horrible 
punishments of culprits, and other acts flagrantly contradicting 
the spirit of ^t, which have been and are still being perpetrated 
wherever Christian nations obtain ascendancy ; for all that, 
however, they have giadually emerged from barbarism and 
attained civilization. This, as well as the fact that the ancient 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hindus, Greeks and Romans had 
developed a high state of culture and left monuments of litera- 
ture, aichitecture, science and art, at which even the present 
age looks with amazement, shows that even so beautiful a 
religion as that of Christ is not a, sine qua non oi civilization, 
although but few impartial men will deny that it has been 
favourable to the development of it, as attained by the most 
advanced nations up to this time. If, then, Europeans could so 
accommodate the tenets of their religion to them political and 
social exigencies as actually to transgress them whilst professing 
to adhere to them, and in spite of the lapse of ages, evolve a 
high civilization from the chaos of barbarism, it would seem 
probable that Moslems could do so with theirs likewise. The 
brilliant times of the Kha^ifates of Bagdad and Cordova, when 
the Moslems were conquerors and repre^irtatives of civilization, 
have long ago passed away, and in liea of dictating the law 
to other nations, they must accept -^it from them, must associate 
with them, ancf must learn from them. A state of isolation 
means ruin, and the time has arrived when the texts repugnant 
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to. progress, such as those concerning the duty to wage war 
against infidels, to'despise them, to take blood-vengeance, &c., 
mu^t gradually fall into abeyance. The belief, tlmt Moslems 
must abjure Islam if they desire to enjoy the state of civiliza- 
tion possessed by "Christians, is erroneous* ^nd tW idea tliat 
Islam is so fossilized as not to admit of as many modifications 
in favour of progress, as the Gospel has been made to undergo 
!br sanctioning evil practices, ^is likewise erroneous. So far as 
individual cases are concerned, we can point to men who are per- 
fectly ec^ucated, and therefore moral and civilized, and good 
Moslems, *.nevertheles.sf although perhaps they are not con- 
sidered such by their less advanced co-religionists. But that 
Islam is incapable of change ought to be evident also from the 
multitude of its sects, which are as numerous as those of the 
Christians ; but reforming and progressive sects are what are now 
needed. I*f the question — why so many abuses and vices flourish 
in otherwiise highly civilized Christian countries, is met by the 
reply that in the defective historical development of those States, 
the Christian priticiple had never attained complete dominion, 
might it not be asseited with equal reason, that the stagnation 
and decay of Mahommadan countries is owing to the fact of 
tlie purity of Islam having declined by the multiplication and 
deterioration of sects whicli have brought on the present state 
of disunion ancf weakness ? ^ 

Considering Islam from an entirely modern point of view, 
too much stress had been laid on its defccls. F<^rgetting that 
the Arabs established the first universities in Europe, win’ch 
brought on the revival of learning, writers accuse Islam of 
being an impediment to civilization, whereas it lias strenuously 
promoted it. Far-seeing sovereigns and governors of provin- 
ces ordered the construction and maintenance of commercial 
roads, and paid much attention to canals ; agriculture and 
trade flourished, and whole tracts, which had become barren, 
were transformed into cultivated fields. In Sicily the Arabs 
paid much attention to the cultivation of olives, and introduced 
also that of cotton and sugarcane. In Spain the plains 
Granada, Murcia and Valentia were provided with reservoirs 
and* aqueducts. for irrigation, so that the country produced food 
• in abundance. The luxury prevalent in the palaces of wealthy 
men imparted great vitality to handicrafts. The provinces 
of the Khalifate of Bagdad vied with each other in the produc- 
tion of costly silk-stuffs. The Easteril provinces furnished cloths 
of wool, cotton, and silk, but Bagdad excelled in gold-embroid- 
er3^ Western Asia prcj^uced leather-work ; the glass industry 
flbiirished In Syria, ai*^ tlie manufacTture of paper in Egypt. 
Commerce prospered, caravans travelled by land in every 
direction, whilst ships laiden with rnerchandise^sailed to India, 
Nevertheless, whilst all this industrial and commercial activity 
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was being developed, tlie ' military profession held the first 
rank, all others bein|f considered less honourable. • 

Tlie most Jbrilliant period of the history of the Arabs was in 
Europe the epoch of the Dark Ages, really an epoch of ignorafTCe 
and of servitude. When those Christian kniglits who were 
as brave as"* they were ignorant, followed millions 6f farmed 
pilgrims to the East, led by religious entliusiasm, th.ey ima- 
gined the)^ were going forth to fi^ht -barbarians scarcely worthy^ 
to fall under their noble swords. But they had to deal ^ith a 
nation which was as valiant as it was enlightened, and Arab 
civilization triumplied over that formidable attack.* ^•TChe first 
crusade under Peter the Hermit was a miserable failure, resulting 
in liis flight to Constantinopje, and in the exteihiination of the 
whole army. The succeeding ones were better organized, and 
established among much rapine and bloodshed, the precarious 
tenure of several fortified places .and of Jerusalem, which the 
crusaders held for nearly a century, when they lost the footing 
they had obtained in the Holy Land, a footing which tRey were 
able to retain only by means of a constant supply of soldiers, 
treasure and victuals from England, France, Germany, Hungary 
and Italy. The Christians, however, brought back from the East 
ideas that germinated in Europe, and afterwards concurred in 
the intellectual revival. Tin's was the best result of the crusades, 
and it bears most eloquent testimony to the providential direc- 
tion which social history underwent in Europe from that time. 
At first the cuusaders condemned everything they saw, but when 
they became better acquainted with their surroundings, they 
judged differently. This may be gathered from the historians of 
the crusades, the first of whom speaks of everything Turkish as 
diabolic, whilst the later ones became more reconciled to the 
Moslems, and mention Nuruddin, Saladdin and others with 
evident respect. They not unfrequently represent Moslem 
warriors as models of chivalry and magnanimity, woilhy to be 
imitated by Christians, The crusaders learnt from the Moslems 
tliat people could be monotheists without being Christians, and 
from the Byzantines that there could be Christians without 
believing in the Pope. Thus the path for a new and freer 
way of thinking was opened ; the European worlds was gradually 
being awakened from the numbness into which it had lapsed after . 
the destruction of the old Roman civilization, and acquired 
seeds for developing a new one. It is well known how enlaVged • 
and changed the minds 'of individuals becomes after foreign 
travel, but at the time of the crusades, wliple nations were on 
their travels. After the sombre ijight of the tenth century, a 
fresh and brilliant morning dawned oi^ Europe. States were 
put in order ; education encouraged ; commerce ^id agriculture 

* Prize Essay on the RecipVocnl Influence of Einopean and Mahaiuauadau ^ 
Civilization, by £. Rehatsek, Bombay, 1B77, p. 64. . ^ 
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revived, and huifian energy became active in the path of pro- 
gressr From thaf time European nations continued steadily 
to advance in’ civilization, making the gospel of work 
tliSir chief pursuit, whilst the adherents of Islj^m, gradually 
adopting that of relaxtion, soon fell badk in the race, and 
becanq^ so powerless during the lapse of several centuries, that 
the Khalifates were all broken up, and other powers supplanted 
4hem which are at present ^themselves in a state of decay : 
Turkey has lost some of its fairest provinces ; Persia has become 
almost a vassal of Russia ; Algiers and Tunis arc in the hands 
of4he Effi^ich ; Egypt ^ occupied by the English, and since the 
fall of the Moghul Empire, when India became a British posses- 
sion, the MoslenS population has stood aloof, in proud and stub- 
born isolation, from all the advantages which education offered to 
it in common with the other inhabitants of this country. To such 
a degree has this isolation been cariied, that Government situa- 
tions have, to the almost total exclusion of the Moslems, been 
bestoweeJ upon others. This has gone on till recent times, and 
they are now beginning to cast off their lethargy ; they have at 
last perceived that they must become utterly luined unless they 
conform to the exigencies of the present age. 

Nobody who is acquainted with the contents of tlic Qor^n 
will deny that it is full of admonitions inculcating virtue. As 
to the absurditi6s*of Moslem scholastic theology, at which the 
ringer of scorn is often pointed, they existed, and to a ceitain 
degree still exist, also in Christian theology. It is also admitted 
that in all Mahammadan sects the veneration of God is enforced, 
and that the behaviour of the people in their mosques is just as 
exemplary as that of Christians in churches. Travellers, however, 
infer that much of the piety thus displayed is only the effect 
of habit and education, mixed with a good deal of hypocrisy ; 
but alas ! for poor human nature, such is the case also among 
ourselves. According to the well known verses of Locker : — 

We eat and dnnk and scheme and plod 
And go to church on Sunday, 

And many are afiaid of God 
And moie of Mrs. Grundy. 

c 

The prohibition of intoxicating drinks in the Qoi^n acted, 
‘and continues to act, beneficently upon the followers of Islam, 
^ there being no such habitual and wholesale intemperance among 
them as is general with tlie lower clasi^es of the town-population 
of Europe, where it became necessary to establish societies for 
counteracting the indftcements to that vice, which are commonly 
encountered in every Street and alley. 

Polygamy ig no doubt an evil ; itjs, fiowever, not so generally 
practiced as some travellers assert, and ‘the Qoidn does not 
enioiu nor recommend it, but only permits it, although the 
prophet himself indulged in it. If polygamy be a pleasure, it is 
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bought dearly, because constant domestic sqifabble.s are almost 
unavoidable ; tliey act, however, as a deterfent upon others, 
and the poo^ who are unable to support several wives, natjjr-^ 
ally abstain fiQm this licence, as well as nearly all the educated 
Mahammadans whp "have become enlightened by contact with 
European civilization and appreciate the advantages of mono- 
gamy. Mormonism, the excresence of Western civilization, 
shows that polygamy is not so* utterly incompatible vjith it* 
as some authors imagine. The facility of divorce also, so 
much objected to, and considered to be so detrimentaljto family 
life among tlie adherents of Islam, has oMate been augtnent&d 
to a prodigious extent in Europe as well as in ^merica. This 
innovation has not come from the East, but it is certain that 
the latter received the institution from the West, which is at 
present looked upon as something abominable. The Khalifs 
of Damascus obtained eunuchs for their harems, first, from 
the Byzantine empire, and those of Cordova from franco ; 
we ought likewise not to forget that up to very recent 
times, tlie cin’ef singers in the Basilica of St. footer in Rome 
were eunuchs. 

The institution of slavery, no doubt, has contributed, in 
connection with otiier deleterious influences, to lower the morale 
of all who patronized it, but it could be no very great 
obstacle to civilization, as songe of the most advanced nations — 
such as the English and the Americans — abolished it only during 
the present century. Moreover, the domestic slavery of the 
East is perfect bliss in comparison with the horrors of plantation 
life in Jamaica, Lousiaiia &c., now happily extinct. The 
hardships of Afiican slaves, which were sometimes terrible, 
geneially ceased as soon as they were sold into families whose 
members they became, whilst those of the West Indian and 
South American human cattle began with their working in 
gangs on plantations under the lash of overseers. In Virginia 
there are white men still living, whose occupation is gone, and 
consisted till the war, in the breeding and selling of negro child- 
ren, for exportation and sale in other States of the Union, for 
plantation labour. The Southerners claimed for all that to be 
as civilized as other nations ; and not only tliemselves But 
even their clergy were slaveholders, who defended the iniquity • 
to the last, quoting scripture and the practice of the patriarchs 
to uphold it, although among the latter the mildest form 
of domestic slavery alone prevailed, regulated by paternal 
authority and not by the lash. Neverthetess Europeans often 
wonder how it comes that it is so difficul^t© convince Maham- 
madans of the wickedness bf slavery. Most of them know only 
of slaves as servants ir\ households, but when they hear of African 
man huntings, aifd Turkoman kidnappings, they naturally recoil^ 
with horror from such cruelties just as Europeans do; 
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. To insist thiLt Islam is an intoler/int religion because 
Chrikians have Seen, and are sometimes still, persecuted in 
^ahammadan countries, is branding Christinity vvjth the same 
stigma. Religious wars were undertaken^against the Moslems ; 
a contest of 30 years raged on the continenjt betwei^n Catholics 
and -Protestants ; men and women were burnt in England as 
well as-in other portions of Europe, because they happened to 
* differ; from the stronger party on certain dogmas, — they were 
called heretics and burnt. What shall we say of the so called 
Jew-bai^ng, the anti-Semitic movements in Russia, Germany, 
&C , whicii is by no means extinct ? 

When we copsicler the great power of the Khalifs, and the 
splendour of other courts after they had passed away — especially 
those of Persia and Turkey which flourished after them — and 
ask ourselves what force it was that gave rise to them, the 
reply carf be no other than that it was the force of Islam 
which 4vel(led the Arab tribes into one nation, led them out 
of their deserts to overthrow dynasties and to found new 
empires. This* spiritual force had declined so little dining 
moie than four centinics that, after 1258 when Hulagu had 
sacked Bagdad and put an end to the Khalifat e of the Abas- 
sides, the Mongols were gradually conveilcd to the religion of 
the people they had conquered and became Moslems ! Such con- 
versions are not on record in modern times, but it is well known 


that even at the present time, Mahammadan missionaries aie 
still very successful in Africa, in that Arab tradersnvho [)enelrate 
into the inteiior frequently induce whole tribes to make a profes- 
sion of their Faith. In China the province of Yunan is wholly 
Mahammadan, whilst others number many thousands of them. 
In British India the Moslem population amounts to forty 
millions and is proselytizing. All this, however, does not imply 
political power, because, as such, Islam has become disinterigated ; 
and during a series of centuries its professors have fallen back 
in the progress of civilisation. If it be asked why the civil- 
ization of Islam has declined, the reply is, because it was from 
its very beginning not a healthy civilization, the production of a 
natjural development. It did not rise slowly and steadily from 
small beginnings, but sprang into existence suddenly, as it 
were by sorcery. The splendour of its towns was not the fruit 
of centuries of labour, but the result of a great usurpation by 
war, and, with the cessation of conquests, decay set in. 

Those Mahammadan princes who encouraged agriculture, 
commerce and indifstry, could alone lay a firm foundation of 


civilization, and somfe fcad done so ; but their number was small 
in compaiisoq to those who cared only for conquest and plunder. 

. , , . Among those who did not, despotism pre- 

I.hSc«U«,e* " vailed, the p^le wer<f oppressed and 

the wealth displayed by the courts, the 
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nobles, and the officers, was all extorted frot$ the lower classes, 
who appeared to live and to work only to support the luxury' of 
their masters. The population lived in wretcted houses built of 
mud-bricks dried in the sun, while the aristocracy revellecKo4rf"^ 
palaces of sfone aiad marble. This is the reason why a few 
ruins only remain on the sites of some of the most • populous 
ancient cities. The dibris of a palace or of a mosque were alone 
left standing after a war, an inundation, or a fire ; the rest of 
the town being all converted intoTnounds of earth. Such was the 
case not only during the reign of the Khalifs, but also of the 
Sasanians and even the Assyrians: the misery and ^ pove^^’ty - 
of the cottages which surrounded the palaces has* been for- 
gotten, whilst the pomp and magnificence #f the latter has 
been recorded in history. 

It would be unfair to compare the industry and trade of the 
times of the Khalifs with the achievements of modern times ; 
but admitting that both flourished, it is certain that they served 
rather to provide for the luxuries of the wealthy ^nd pros- 
perous upper classes, than the needs of the gegeral population. 
The brief duration of Mahammadan culture also shows how 
frail the foundation was upon which it had been based. Every 
war and every change of dynasty, as well as every period of 
reckless administration, was fraught with the danger of impov- 
erishing large tracts, whilst the devastatious.of war or catas- 
trophics of nature requited §reat efforts to bring them again 
under cultivation The insecurity of tenure, and the paucity 
of the wants*of a small landholder or farmer in the East, 
both deterred him from exerting himself beyond his indispensable 
necessities then, as they do even now. The Mongol invasion 
which destroyed the Khalifate of Bagdad has been some- 
times considered as the chief calamity that befell Maham- 
madan civilization, but history shows that the devastating 
contests waged by the Moslems against each other had a very 
large share in reducing their power, maiming their civilization, 
and gradually bringing on their present decrepitude. 

When the Khalifate was broken up into smaller states, it 
seemed as if the latter would become the possessors of a more 
lasting civilization. In the capitals of the new kingdoms, 
Mahammadan civilization appeared to have* taken a new^ 
lease of life ; but the old system of robbery was renewed,* 
and its decay progressed with double speed after a -Ibrief, 
period of bloom.^ On an average, and on the whole, the 
old destructive influences continued to work with unabated 
force, whilst the beneficial ones diminished. Unrestricted 
intercourse, which had, formerly p«)rnoted commerce and 

* Der Islam in seineQi Einfluss auf das Leben seiner* Bekenner, Von 
Johannes Hauri. •Leiden l582, p. 189 seq. 
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industry ‘now ce^ed to exist ; every sovereign attempted to 
filVhis empty treasury by imposing high import and export duties 
upon every article of it. Inducements to work disappeared 
"ivwrre and more ; old and imperfect tools were used in hand- 
icrafts. While a spirit of enterpiise begaii to* animate all 
classe^'of- tlie population in Europe, and ©ne new invention 
after flie other was being utilized for the benefit of industry, 
ponceit 'hindered the Moslems from acknowledging foreign 
progress and adopting the iifiprovements of it. Accordingly, 
Eastern industry was soon outstripped by Western in every 
(lir.ection.^ Already in the eleventh century European broad- 
cloth was* imported iAto the East, as being more solid and 
more consciencicfusly worked tlian home manufactures. Cotton 
and woollen stuffs, glass-ware, even silk-textures and gold 
brocade had been imported, even before Chenghiz and Timur 
had destroyed the old seats of those industries. Enquiry for 
European goods increased constantly. The Turkish Empire had, 
even durtng its greatest prosperity, recourse to the products of 
Western industry. European jirtizans, aimourers, and cannon- 
founders were extremely welcome in all Moslem States. Even 
Abbas I, to whom Persia was at the beginning of tlie seven- 
teenth century indebted for a revival of trade and industry, 
.sent ambassadors to Venice, wlio brought back for him 
cuirasses, razors, «silk stuffs, cloths, mirrors, gilded glass-ware 
and similar articles,* Already *for more than a century 
there was not a house or a tent in Muhammadan Asia, to which 
Western products had not found admittance. In more recent 
times the Islamitic world has been compelled to acknowledge 
the superiority of Western industry in every department. 
The looms of European manufactures caused all the oriental 
ones to stand still, and manual labour, unable to dispense 
with obsolite tools, found it useless to compete with machinery. 

In vain do Moslem sovereigns endeavour to imitate Euro- 
pean industries, because the political and social basis necessary 
for their prosperity is wanting. Nusreddin, the present Sliah 
of Persia, erected, at an immense outlay, manufactories accord- 
ing to European models. But the employes and overseers, 
accuctomcd to fraud, vied in robbery with the badly and 
irregularly paid labourers; the machines imported from Europe 
were spoiled and could not be repaired, so that the manu- 
factgries had to be closed after a brief period of activity. Wher- 
ever railways, steamers, and other European means of communi- 
cation have been introduced, they have benefited European 
merchants only, Moslems being unable to appreciate these 
advantages. Such, hoWver, is by no Q3eans the case in British 


Vimbdiy. Der Islam in 19 Jahihundert, p^203. 
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India, and it would be a libfel upon our Ma4iammadan firrns, 
who entertain brandies in England, China a<ld Africa, to make 
any assertion of this kind ; but they have constantly before , 
their eyes the European houses of Bombay, Calcutta arm 
other Indian ^commeicial centres, whose example the}^ pro- 
fitably follow. Not 'only in commercial but also in other affairs, 
the Indian Moslems are beginning to sliow that they are, under 
Biitish influence and example, ^uite able to cast off^their* 
lethargy, and to take their share in the advancement of civili- 
zation, although the masses are yet plunged in toipor and 
lagging behind in civilization ; but is jiot this alsQ the ca&e 
witli the peasantry in many parts of Europe ? In Persia, and 
even in Turkey, the case ojf the followers of^LsIam is not as 
hopeful as in India. Their fertile tracts of country remain 
uncultivated, cities are in ruins, and the people sunk in bar- 
barism. In Persia, Shah Abbas I. endeavoured to* promote 
civilization by constructing roads, building bridges, encc^iraging 
commerce and fostering industry, but his successors allowed 
cver)'thing to decay again. During the reign ®f Shah Abbas, 
Ispahan was the capital city, and numbered six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, but now it has only sixty thousand, and its splendid 
edifices are only ruins. Nusreddin, the present Shah, is also 
making attempts to improve the country, and must have derived 
some profit fiom l)is visit to Europe, but many *oT his courtiers 
place obstacles in the way of progress, which, considering the 
i)ackward state of the country, and its exhaustion by terrible 
famines, could at tlie best be but very slow. 

In the extinction of agriculture by systematic Oppression 
of the laboring p(^pulation, the Turks have brought about sad 
changes, as under their dominion the most fertile regions 
have been ruined. They have transformed glorious tracts into 
deserts and the best portions of Asia Minor are now uncultivated. 
-Natural harboius which were in former times great emporia 
of commerce, have now become miserable fishing villages; the 
once fertile plains at the mouths of rivers are morasses. Ruins, 
everywhere, bear witness to the prosperity of former times, 
and cemeteries alone mark the spots once occupied by populous 
villages. Nomadic Turkomans burn down forests that pro- 
vender may giow from the ashes for their goats and camels. 
Every severe winter is the cause of a famine. In fertile Nor- 
thern Syria, which was for centuries the scene of a highly 
civilized life, Tuikish supremacy has so reduced the population 
that it is at present not greater than iU i^ had settled on 
ruined sites. In the beginning of the .eighteenth century 
Aleppo was surrounded by three hundred villages ; at the 
end of it, only fourteen remained. The silk fSbrics which 
were manufactm^d ift the town, and gave employment to 
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tliirtv thousand^ looms, is novv, wherever required, sup- 
piiea from Europe. Arab and Kurdislf cattle now browse 
in the localities'^ where formerly luxuriant gardens flourished. 
^When the Turks conquered Cyprus from the Venetians in 
1570,^ it contained fourteen hundred fiburishing towns and 
villages ; a hundred years later this number dwindled to 
one-half, and after that period a great portion of the island 
' remained uncultivated. Happily- the island of Cyprus has, 
since*' the Russo-Turkish war, fcillen into British possession, 
and signs of rapid improvement are already beginning to 
nrianifest themselves, t 

The author of “ Der Islam in seinem Einfluss,** &c.* only 
expresses a fact, acknowledged by ^11 unprejudiced persons, by 
admitting that the religious enthusiasm of the Moslems 
formerly exerted a beneficent influence Upon all branches of 
intellectual life, and that the Qor^n gave an impulse, in some 
measurg, to popular education, as well as to the cultivation of 
theological, legal, and grammatical studies ; it also awakened an 
interest in plrilosophical questions and scientific pursuits in 
general. The injunction to wage war against the infidels 
which procured dominion to the Moslems, enlarged also their 
views, created new wants, and caused the exact sciences to 
flourish among them ; the wealth accining to the Moslems by 
their conquest^, knd the feeling of^ security, which the conscious- 
. ness of being destined to conquer the world entailed, allowed 
poetry and art to attain a high degree of perfc^ction. Whilst 
the author admits that whatever intellectual life yet exists in 
the Mahammadan world, perhaps Persia alone excepted, it is 
indebted for it to Islam, he also asseits that to it also all the 
evils whicli were from the beginning inherent to the Mahamma- 
dan world, must be ascribed. Hence it would appear that 
according to him this religion is the only source of good and 
at the same time of evil, as if no other influences in the world 
were every moment at work to produce them, not only in 
the Mahammadan but also in the Christian world. Wlien a 
drunken sailor is pointed out to us as an example of what 
Christianity is, we at once turn round and say that our religion 
does not countenance intoxication, and it may be presumed that 
i Moslem would likewise demur to see his religion made respon- 
sible for the crimes of its transgressors. Considering that in 
Baghdad, in Cordova and in Cairo, very heterodox opinions 
prevailed during certain epochs, and that philosophical dispu- 
tations were oft.ea countenanced, the assertion is untenable 
that insurmountable, barriers to all true science, and to every 
free movement of thef^intcllect, are opposed wherever the QorAn 
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is the basis of religion and of law. J-udgiAg Islam from .an 
entirely modern standpoint, and comparing*^ the civilization it 
had reached^ with the attainments of the present age, the autfegr 
arrives at the© conclusion that although Islam may yet for a 
long time be able, to elevate barbarous nations to a /certain 
degree of culture, it will never again produce a genuine culture 
of the mind, and that if beginnings of it were, under favour- 
able conditions, to manifest themselves, the awakened life jvould,^ 
after a brief season, again merge into the sleep of death. 
The author might as well have omitted to allude to the mission 
of Islam of elevating barbarous national by which he probably 
meant those of the interior of Africa, and flight have men- 
tioned the hopeful fact, tliat wherever European comes in 
contact with Muhammadan civilization, it raises it to a higher 
level, and abundantly repays the debt incurred towards the 
latter, when it imparted, during the Dark Ages, the first and 
great impulse to the revival of learning in Europe, Tlie 
■dominions of the Nizam are among the best administered native 
States of India, and the late Sir Salar Jung, Whose career of 
utility and reform was cut short by death, is considered to have 
been one of the greatest statesmen of the day not only in this 
country but also in Europe. 

The founder of Christianity has emphatically asserted tha this 
kingdom is not of this wQ.rld, and his prediction has been 
as emphatically fulfilled ; for although Christian nations are 
the foremost- in civilization, they flagrantly violate the precepts 
of their religion in all their political transactions, by waging 
unrighteous wars, by committing oppressions and every kind of 
fraud ; accordingly, theirs is not a Christian civilization. It, 
therefore, follows that in order to attain in course of time a 
civilization like that of Europe, Moslems must not necessarily 
Results of the attempts to become Christians, the more so as among 
conveit Moslems to Chris- the latter some of the highest repre- 
danity. sentatives of the intellect of our century 

have openly renounced any belief in their ancestral faith, and 
Johannes Hauri, the author of “Der Islam,” &c., although him- 
self a Christian clergyman, is of opinion that some tenets of 
our religion will have to be modified to suit the advanced st^tc 
of our race. Might not such be the case also with the faith 
of Islam, and might not the reforming sects, the Wahibi^ for 
instance, so interpret certain passages of the Qordn as not 
to clash in the least against the requirements of modern civi- 
lization and progress ? * *. 

We shall now give the poor results ,^ttained in the attempts 
made to convert the Moslems to Christianity, and^ shall do so 
as far as possible according to the views of tlie author just 
alluded to, in oftJer to show that he does not share the Utopian 
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expectations entefjained by some ardent missionaries. Let us 
first give a historical sketch of what has been done from the 
.eighth to the present century : — ^ 

There exists a Disputation of a Saracen, with a Cliristian,” 
writtei? by John of Damascus in the eight century, and his 
disciple Theodorus Abucara, continued the controversy but 
without any result. The Arabian Christian, A1 Kindi, (of whose 
‘book ^ir W. Muir lately gave can English account, and which 
is also procurable here in the original, at the dep6ts of the 
Bible and Tract Societies) who wrote an apology of Chris- 
tia'nity against Islam, fared no better, although he was much 
respected at llje court of MAmfin, the enlightened Khalif, 
whom fanatic Mahammadans detest. In the eleventh century 
Samonas, Archbishop of Gaza, held religious disputations be- 
tween Moslems and Christians, according to the custom for- 
merly in 'vogue at Baghdad and in other towns. In these 
controvei'sies the arguments were not drawn from religious 
books but from reason. During the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries sever^fi Christian divines, and among them Alanus 
ab Insulis, rector of the Paris University, and after him the 
Bishop of Auxerre, composed treatises against Islam, but with- 
out the least effect. 

In the thirteenth century St. Francis attempted, during the 
siege of Damietta by the crusacfcrs, to convert the Sultan 
Kamel, He proposed to terminate the controversy by an 
ordeal, and challenged the Sultan to kindle a large fire, which 
he would enter witli a Moslem priest. When the Imam, who 
was present, slunk away, Francis offered to pass alone through 
the fire if the Sultan would promise to make a profession of 
Christianity with his subjects, in case he .should come out 
unhurt. The Sultan rejected the proposal and dismissed him 
unharmed. The other attempts of Francis as well as those of 
St. Dominic and cf his pupils effected just as little. In the 
same century Dominicus, the general of the order of Domin- 
icans, founded schools for oriental languages in Tunis and in 
Murcia. His great contemporary, Thomas Aquinus; attacked 
Mo.slem theology and philosophy in an extensive philosophical 
wgrk the Swmma Contra Gentiles.” Raimundus Lullus of 
Majorca preached as a Fransiscan to the Moslems. He had in- 
vented a peculiar method, the “ Ars Magna,” to make the concep- 
tions and dogmas of Christian truth plain and convincing to the 
intellect by means of physical repres*entations. After fruitless 
attempts to induce the Pope to establish colleges and mission- 
ary schools for Moslem^, he preached in Tunis, but paid for 
his boldness by-being •thrown into {)rison, and escaped death 
only through* the intervention of a Moslem, who represented 
to the Sultan, that if a Moslem were in this w%y to go among 
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Christians, he woulc^ be deemed worthy of> 1 iigh honours by 
his co-religionists. In consequence of his solicitation, the Coun- 
cil of VienOia decreed in 1312, the founding of chairs 
criental languages in Paris, Salamanca, Oxford and other towns. 

In 1345, a^ monk 4)enetrated into the great mosque of ^Cairo 
and challenged the Sultan to be converted. His speech \Vas so 
powerful, that a renegade from Christianity recanted, but* further, 
fruits did not ensue. During tWe following centuries literary 
controversies were continued, and a considerable number of writ- 
ings against Islam, by western and eastern Christians, were pub- 
lished ; but as they took no effect whatev'er, there is nt) heed of 
mentioning aii)^ of them. « 

The Raimundus Lullus of the nineteenth century, is no doubt 
Henry Martyn, who came to India as a chaplain in the service 
of the East India Company, and afterwards went to Shiraz 
where he produced a Persian New Testament, with the aid of a 
learned native. He died before he could reach Englaiiti. His 
labouis remained fruitless as far as conversions are concerned, 
as well as those of the Basel Missionary Society, among the 
Circassians, whose activity was cut short by an Ukaz in 1833. 

Missionaiies have converted some Moslems in this country, 
hut their efforts remain almost totally fruitless in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. Small congregations of yCpnverted Mos- 
lems actually exist in the Punjab and in the Central Provinces, 
amounting peihaps, to three hundred persons in all. The num- 
ber of educated men among them is very inconsiderable, but 
Imadeddin, who wrote in 1866, a justification of his conversion, 
the example of which was followed by others, attained some 
celebrity, as well as his learned brother Kliaireddin who had 
likewise become a Christian and preached to Moslems, but who 
suddenly recanted again after being a Christian seven years. 

If in a country like India, where not the least enmity is 
shown by Government to converts from Islam to Christianity, 
and where they frequently gain material advantages by their 
change of religion, conversions take place so seldom, it is no 
wonder that in the Turkish empire, where Islam holds supreme 
sway also as a political power, the prospects of conversion 
are even more gloomy. According to the statement of iSy 6 
by a Missionary,* the positive results of Missions among 
Moslems in tiie Ottoman empire amount to not more than three 
converts in Constantinople,^ two in Cario, and thiee in Jerusa- 
lem ; whilst a Missionary Report from Egypt, of the same year, 
speaks of three converts, as of a special ble^feshig.*' 

The facts just adduced show, that, a exceptions apart, 

Uev. T. P. Hughes. IVoceedings of the General Confereucc on Foieiga 
MissiuuF, 1878. Loiodou 1879, p. 327. 
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the Qlhristian chu\ch was, down to our times, not hindered by 
culpable remissness, but by a conviction oTf the hopelessness of 
">M9slem missions to neglect them and to concentrate its efforts 
upon those among polytheists. A monotheism wjiich embodies 
fundamental truths, although sometimes* in a distorted shape, 
is to •be combatted differently from polytheism.* It is well 
^knovvn that all Christians, but more particularly Roman Catholics, 
are by Moslems generally coiisidered to be idolators and there- 
fore far beneath them. Oriental Christians, especially the Copts, 
have sunk deeply, so that even the lowest of Moslems would 
scorn t6 become like ofie of them, whilst the educated, who have 
come in contact with the civilisation of Europe, or have even 
visited that continent, are quite prepared to discuss the position 
of the Christian church there, with its numerous schisms, sects, 
and even the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope. They 
describe fhe excesses of the Paris Commune and other shady 
sides of •Europe, whenever the superior position of Christian 
countries is alluded to, as the effects of it The dishonest and 
immoral lives (ff Europeans are pointed to, with the remark,. 
“ the Christians are not better, but worse than we are'* ; and 
whilst some admit the defects of the legislation of the Qoi&n, 
and are of opinion that if the prophet were now alive he would 
make many cjianges, they nevertheless wish to have nothing 
to do with Christianity. • 

The aversion towards certain Christian doctrines inculcated 
already by the prophet is now as general as it was in his time. 
To a Moslem the dogma of the Trinity means Tritheism, which 
is idolatry. The sonship of Christ is answered by the text : — 
** God is the only, the eternal God ; he begetteth not, neitiier is 
he begotten ; and there is not one like unto him,’' and many 
others to the same purport. The tenets of Islam are wonder- 
fully simple, and more intelligible to common sense than those 
of Christianity, This strong antipathy against Christian doctrines 
may justify the doubts entertained whether the Gospel can, 
according to the form of the old church, ever find admittance 
among Moslems. As long as the Christian church presents its 
doctrine in the form in which it emerged from the Trinitarian 
and Christologian disputations of the early centuries, so long 
will it occupy a difficult position as against Islam, which is 
indebted for its origin to a half conscious, and half unconcious 
reaction against this form of the church doctrine. But in all 
the theological movements of the Protestant church, the feeling 
is more or less evident, that the radical conceptions of Christian 
doctrine stand in n^^ of a transformation, and that the one- 
sided intellectual rule which make5 a number of theoretical 
scholastic propositions the standard of piety, must make way 
for another representation of Christianity. Tfce process of the 
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new formation has been initiated, and a time ^ill arrive, v^hen 
a representation, independent of scholastic ideas of the old 
church will cai;ry off the victory ; then, perhaps, the preaching 
the Gospel in Hahammadan countries will become more hopeful." 

After announcing the above opinion the author continues— 
“As long as 'we feel that we are in a period of transition->-and 
what honest Protestant does not feel it — so long shall we be 
unable to preach the Gospel to Moplems with joy, and therefore 
also without success ; for, we cannot, after all, thrust upon the 
adherents of a heresy, the form of Christian doctrine which we 
have ourselves found to be defective, ani the errors of which 
have produced that heresy.” If this really be ^ the case, the 
physician must first heal himself before he tries to cure 
others. 

Of the two hundred millions of Mahammadans in the world, 
more than one-fourth are the subjects of Christian sovereigns ; 
and even in the countries where the latter are Moslems, European 
civilization has made itself felt. An extensive commerce has 
spread its net over Mahammadan countries. Railways, steamers, 
telegraphs have been established, western political ideas have 
found admittance, social reforms have been introduced, slavery 
has, at least theoretically, been abolished in several coun- 
tries, and in many respects European models are imitated in the 
administrations of governments. Fanatics gnash their teeth 
at all these improvements, but advanced and truly educated 
Moslems hail them with joy, without any fear that their religion 
will be subverted by them. 

The British power has justly been called a great Maham- 
madan power, because forty millions of its subjects are ad- 
herents of Islam. Although it is pretty well understood that 
Moslems have to apprehend no interference whatever wiWi their 
religion in Govenment Schools, they have neverthless obstinate- 
ly kept aloof from them, and accept instruction only in 
establishments where the children are taught by their own 
Moulvis, and are not mixed with boys of other nationalities. 
This state of affairs is now gradually passing away, but the 
consequence of it was, that it excluded Moslems from highier 
education likewise, and the number of their graduates in thei 
universities may be almost counted on the fingers ; it accounts 
also for the scanty number of Mahammadan Government 
officials, especially in the higher branches. The case with the 
Dutch Indies is nearly the safne as that of British India. There, 
likewise, a great deal has been done for the improvement of 
education, agriculture, and industry, but especially in the island 
of Java, where in 1872 the number of .Government schTOls 
amounted to 83, and of private schools to 90, taking Java and 
Madura togetheiv These schools were attended by about 
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t4,qOO pupils, vvlji^ich of course does not mean much in a popular 
tion of 17 millions. 

^ * Next to England and Holland, Russia and F/ance possess 
the greatest number of Mahammadan subjects, France does 
not cippear to be very successful in fier dealings with the 
MosJeins of Algiers, although it is an exagger*ation to say 
that her Government is no better than that of Turkish 
Pashas. It is not to be overlooked that immense difficulties 
must be contended with there. The Kabyles can somehow be 
managed, but the nomad Arabs are inclined to obey no law, and 
clespii?e everything vrtiich even remotely smacks of civilization. 
How unfountl^d the complaints against French administration 
are, may be inferred from their contradictory nature. On the 
one hand the Government is blamed for too great severity, 
and on the other for too much leniency. While some com- 
plain of the too great extension of the civil administration, 
others •‘are shocked by the uncompromising rule of the sword. 
It cannot of course be asserted that the administration of 
Algiers is faiiftless. It has. in consequence of the unfortunate 
political relations of France, suffered from defects which some- 
what resemble those of the Turkish Government. Tlic frequent 
change of employes, and oftentimes their inadequate salaries, 
have given occasion for bribery and extortion, so that the old 
social evils of Algiers have only i>een paitl}^ remedied. Hence 
we must not be astonished if even the good intentions of the 
Government meet with distrust and passive resistance. One 
kind of progress is however undeniable. The Arabs have 
commenced to prefer the French Couits of justice to their 
own, many of winch have fallen into abeyance. The country 
has also, especially within the last ten years, made a hopeful 
progroBs in civilization, by the establishment of harbours, 
roads, railways, canals. Artesian wells, and the drainage of 
marshes. In consequence of the tranquillity which prevails 
in the country, the inclination to work has increased, at least 
among the Kabyles. If only the European settlers profit 
by these improvements of civilization, and extrude the native 
population, it is but the effect of the superiority of the former, 
and of the obstinate sullcnness of the latter. The efforts of 
Christian Missionaries are, alas, nil. 

Erom the contradictory views published, and from opinions 
broached as to on the best method of governing Algiers, it may 
inferred that a simple military dictatoiship would suit the 
greatest portion of •Algiers better than the com[)licated machi- 
nery of a civil Govferpment. The whole s^^stem of the French 
civil administration, with its endless ’papers and red tape, which 
gives even in civilized countries much occasion for chicanery and 
disgust, is quite unbearable to the Bedouins aftd Kabyles. The 
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question, however, whether {he administration is to beTnilitary 
or civil, may perhaps soon be solved in the /implest manner, 
because the events of 1881 have probably convinced the French 
Government, .that it will, fora long series of* years to comje, 
have no other* choice left but to uphold authority in Algiers 
and in the ^adjoining’ countries with the Chassepot and the 
sabre, and meanwhile to reserve the black tail-coat with the 
white necktie for France only. 

Russia is, by Moslems, considered to be the most dangerous 
antagonist of their religion, and perhaps justly so. Russian 
policy is guided by the conviction that Mahammadan countiies 
are in a state of decay, and that, therefone, they, are to be con- 
quered and made accessible to civilization. It^is a long time 
since a policy of conquest has been continuously pursued in 
Asia, with the chief view to promote material, especially com- 
mercial, interests, but civilizing agencies have likewise not been 
wholly neglected. In Europe, Russia’s efforts at civilization 
are generally laughed to scorn. It may, indeed, be difScult to 
look upon the knout as an instrument of civilization, but con- 
sidering the lamentable position in which thfc countries of 
Central Asia are, it would be unjust to deny that Russia, there, 
not only possesses, but also exerts a civilizing influence. Peace 
and order have been restored in the conquered countries, roads 
have been constructed, and a considerable impulse has been 
imparted to trade : there arf even Russian •niissionaries in 
Central Asia. When Khiva was conquered in 1873, slavery 
was in a great, measure abol shed, and many thousand Persian 
slaves obtained their liberty. Numberless men yet suffer the 
most wretched bondage, and kidnapping still flourishes, but 
Russia is endeavouring to put an end to these practices. Every 
conquest in Central Asia may be considered as a victory of 
civilization, the boundaries of which will be still more e^rged, 
if the Khanates of Khiva and Khokand soon become totally 
subject to Russia. If harsher means are employed in her 
efforts of civilization by Russia in Central Asia than by Eng- 
land in India, it is because she has to deal with people of 
quite another stamp, and, for the Tatar-Mongolian predatory 
nations, Russian despotism appears to be at all events a beauti- 
ful form of Govenment. , * 

There is no doubt about the progress of Islam in Central 
Africa, and the question has arisen whether Muhammadan states 
will arise there before any Christian communities can be estab- 
lished. African chiefs have no repugnance towards Christian 
Missionaries, who even whilst they build houses for their own 
use, and cultivate plots of ground for their support, impart some 
of the blessings of civilization to the i5^tives, but the latter 
object to the strict code of morality insisted upon in the teaching 
VOL. LXXXV.» 
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of Cfiristian Missionaries, which, on the part of the Arab 
traders who act ^ propagators of Islam, is generally confined to 
the formula, that mere is no God but Allah’ and that MahaiAmad 
is his prophet/ After the missionaries, merchants come, who 
barter and desire to make fortunes, so that with, the Bible the 
Afriq^ins not unfrequently obtain brandy &nd gunpowder, which 
are generally more acceptable to them. The extension of the 
power of Egypt in a southern direction, by Sir S. Baker and 
other Europeans, was only ^n extension of the influence of 
Islam. 

As to the Turkish Empire, the Western Powers had, half a 
century ^o, determined to reform it, because they could not 
destroy it according to the plan of Russia. After all, however, 
the Turkish policy of the Western Powers appears to have played 
into the hands of Russia, because the final annihilation of the 
Ottoman Empire, which it ardently desires, will ensue the more 
speedily,' the more they insist upon the introduction of reforms. 
The separation of important provinces from the Empire, after 
the last Russo-Turkish war, shows that its dismemberment 
is not very distant. This England endeavoured to stave off 
for fear of not obtaining its due share in the partition, by de- 
manding reforms in Asia Minor and in the financial adminis- 
tration of Constantinople, but that fear having ceased to exist 
since the occupation of Egypt, the approach of the last catas- 
trophe has bcfc<?me still more probable. Then Christian sover- 
eigns will become the masters of the adherents of Islam in 
Turkey, but their conversion will nevertheless , remain as im- 
probable as of their co-religionists in India. 

Partly on account of the scanty hopes and partly on account of 
the dangers of conversion in Mahammadan countries, Christian 
Missionaries wisely confine their labours mostly to the educa- 
tion of youth. A great portion of the Moslem population, 
especiSly the lower strata of it, have no objection to send their 
children to a school although the Bible may be taught in it ; 
and such is often also the casein India, moie particularly when 
no fees, or very trifling ones, are exacted for the instruction. 
The English Mission School in Cairo was frequented by 300 
boys and 200 girls ; one half of the former, and two-thirds of 
th^ latter being Mahammadans. The American Misson in 
Egypt maintains thirty schools, which are attended by Maham- 
madan children ; that of Cairo, for instance, containing 50 boys 
and 70 girls. In Syria many Protestant as well as Catholic 
schools have been established in consequence of the massacre 
of Christians in i86p, when numberless orphan children were 
collected by the 'mjssonaries in Beyrut, and the adherents of 
other religions were ah?o admitted, so that the children of the 
murdered sat in the ^same school with those of the murderers. 
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A Turkish Pasha expressedJiimself in the following manner to 
the mistress of an Eyiglish Misson-school whfen paying a visit 
to it : — “ Madam, such schools as yours, to which you admit all 
sects, will mal^e another massacre impossible.” Whilst in former 
times scarcely three huqdred children attended school in Beyrut, 
nine thousantj do so at present, three thousand of whom- obtain 
instruction in Protestant schools. In the whole of Syria, from 
Antioch to Nazareth, more than ten thousand children, almost 
one half of which are girls, enjoy instruction in Protestant 
schools. In Beyrut, women also, several hundreds of whom are 
Mahammadans, receive biblical instruction in Sunday schools 
and day schools, and many of them Idhrn to read* ahd to 
write. Although at first much antipathy was •displayed to- 
wards these schools, they enjoy, at present, especially those 
for girls, much sympathy even among the Mahammadan 
population ; thus, for instance, not long ago the wives of the 
Effendis of Baalbeck requested the English missionaries'of Bey- 
rut to establish a school in their town, and a similar reqtiest of 
the inhabitants of Damascus was also complied with,* 

In Palestine, especially in Jerusalem, much goo*d has likewise 
been effected by English and German philanthropic institu- 
tions, and more particularly by FliednePs House of Deaconesses, 
where, since 1851, many hundred girls have annually been pro- 
vided for. Numerous boys’ and girls’ schoplg, at which 
Mahammadan children likewise attend, are also maintained. In 
other portions of the Ottoman Empire, such as Asia Minor and 
European Turkey, American missonaries are also labouring. 

Of the forty-five millions of the population in the Ottoman 
Empire, about twelve millions are Christians, but they occupy a 
low moral position. The Copts of Egypt have sunk most deepl}^, 
immorality and superstition being so fearfully prevalent among 
them, that they are scarcely more accessible to the influences 
of Western Christianity than the Moslems. But also the Armen- 
ians, the Jacobites of Syria and Mesopotamia, the Nestorians 
of Persia and of the adjoining regions of the Turkish domi- 
nions, have almost entirely lost the spirit of Christianity, and 
retained only its forms. The inclination, so prevalent among 
all orientals, to seek the essence of religion in external cere- 
monies, has become still more developed by contact with Islam^ 
and by a spiritual isolation of centuries to which the Eastern 
Christians were exposed, it is a wonder how their church- 
es have subsisted for so long a time. But, perhaps, their 
rigid adherence to the existing forms had strengthened their 
power of resistance. The Catholic church and the various 
Protestant denominations have attemptq^ *to gain influence 
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with thfeir oriental sister-churches., A portion of the Armenians 
and, of the NesV^rians have acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pope, without, however, gaining any essential advantage. 
Among the other sects, English and America,n missionaries 
have attempted to resuscitate evangelical life.* That no ap- 
preciable results have manifested themselves as yet, must be 
attributed, partly to the frequent political commotions, part- 
ly to the insecure relations of the East, by which the work has 
often been interrupted, and partly also to the resistance which 
the oriental churclies themselves offer. The results are, never- 
theless, encouraging, and at any rate, at present, the hope that 
tliese churches may again be awakened to a new life, must not 
be abandoned It is nevertheless to be considered as an effect 
of Western influence, which the elders of the churches are at- 
tempting to coLinteract, that they are beginning to pay more 
attention to education, by founding male and females chools 
in order*to paralize the influence of European Missionaries. 

The«attcmpt to introduce evangelical Christianity in Pale.s- 
tine, by establishing agricultural colonics, is but feeble, as 
the number t)f colonists scarcely exceeds one thousand, 
scattered about Jerusalem and Jaffa, but the religious character 
of the colonies and the laborious lives of the colonists, 
cannot fail to exert a beneficent influence upon the popu- 
lation. They have, however, to contend against several 
obstacles, sue*li*as the enmity of^the Turkish officials, who loc^k 
with suspicion upon every European undertaking, and seek to 
wreck it with all their might ; the climate is a*yet greater im- 
pediment, because the colonists cannot engage in agricultural 
labours, and are obliged to hire natives to cultivate their fields, 
and occupy themselves with trades. That Palestine can ever be 
inhabited by a large and permanent population emigrating to it 
from Europe is beyond all probability, but that Islam will gradu- 
ally disappear in Europe is quite certain, because, at present, the 
European Turks are not more than one million and a half, 
whilst their decrease is still continuing. They are an effete 
race, and so are the Persians, whose numbers remain stationary, 
when they are not being decimated by famine or war ; but that 
the more vigorous Mahammadan nations will, under more 
favourable conditions of existence, strive and endeavour to play 
an important part in the history of the world, is possible, al- 
though Islam itself has hitherto remained an insoluble enigma. 
Rising in the seventh century only, and aiming to overthrow all 
other religions, Islam reached in a few centuries the epoch of its 
highest glory, and •then began its downward course both as 
a political and a religious power. Its adherents everywhere 
most obstinately re^se to accept Christianity, although it 
generally Mings civilization, prosperity and wealth in its train ; 
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accordingly they will have to strive to attain all these advantage’s 
without renouncing their own religion ; whether they will be 
able to do sd or not, it is impossible to predict. One thing, 
however, is certain, namely, that reforms of every kind, and a 
more extensi\ie educational system, will stem the tide of decline, 
and ameliorate the prospects of Mahammadans in every way. 

Mr. Wilfred Blunt is a sincere well-wisher of Moslems, and 
had, after close intercourse with ^hem in other parts of the 
world, made a tour in India, where he proposed the estab- 
lishment of a Mahammadan University at Hyderabad, the 
capital of the Nizam’s Dominions, and generously promised to 
contribute Rs. 30,000 towards it. On this subject® 77 /^ Christian 
Magatsine’^ expresses its opinion as follows : — “ Mr. Blunt is 
very much distressed because he finds that Mussalmans attend 
colleges, and are connected with Universities in which E^iropean 
Professors exercise an influence. He carries his dislike to his 
own countrymen to such an extent, that he objects fo the 
Calcutta Madrassa and to the Mahammadan College at Aligarh, 
as places of instruction for Mahammadan youth, because the 
Principals and some of the Professors are non-Moslems. The 
remedy he proposes is, that the Mussalmans of India should 
ignore the present Universities, and that H. H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad should found a University, in whic^i * all literature 
and science should be looked at from a Moslem standpoint, 
and all the professors be Mahammadans ; for, says he, ‘ Moslems 
see that neithcr'history, nor philosophy, nor Western literature 
can be taught by unbelievers in the divine mission of their 
Prophet, without serious risk of undermining their pupiLs’ 
faith.’ This may be true of persons like the bigotted Trip- 
licane Moulvis, but it is not true of intelligent Mussalmans, who 
are year by year coming forth in inceasing numbers, and are 
seeking to keep pace with the times in which they live. Mr. 
Blunt’s views of Islam, and of the needs of the Indian Moslems, 
seem to be based on what he has learnt from the Ulama of 
Cairo. Had he condescended to consult such men as Syed 
Ahmad Klian Bahadur, Amir Ali Sahib, and others who are 
the leaders of the progressive party amongst Iiuian Moslenss, 
he would have found that there is no desire on tHeir part to 
isolate the community from the other classes of the popula- 
tion, or to give them a one-sided education. Mahammadan 
gentlemen are Fellows of the various Indian Universities, and 
there is no Moslem, whose opinion is worth considering, who 
has ever made the least objection to the Uni\fersity system.” 

To these objections Mr. Blunt would «(f)fobably reply that 
the isolated instruction proposed by him Is at all events better 
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than none at alifkand that Sycd Ahmad. Khan Bahadur with 
the Muhammadan gentlemen who are Fellows of the various 
Indian Universities, are but as a drop in the ocean of the un- 
educated masses, who consider them 3 s heretics, and would 
prefer -to remain altogether uneducated, except through the 
channel proposed by Mr. Blunt. This is the dilemma. 

Now we shall take up the second portion of our thesis, from 
which it will appear that sfipurely Christian civilization, without 
any admixture of heathenism, has never before existed, and 
has also hitherto nowhere been evolved. 

It *is* generally a'hmitted that civilization has existed and 
still exists outside of the pale of Christianity, and if it be said 
, . , . that without Christianity there never 

anS"ocw“ioL* ^as, nor is a perfect civilization the 

obviuos reply suggests itself, that Chris- 
tianity *has since its existence likewise never, and nowhere, 
produced “ perfect civilization.” Mere differences in degree, 
be they ever so important, do not fall under consideration, 
when the question turns simply upon Christian and non-Chris- 
tian civilization. It must be allowed that before the time 
of Christianity, high culture was attained by some countries, 
such as India, Egypt, Greece and Rome, as we have observed 
already in th,e first portion of this article. After Christianity 
had overspread nearly the wliole of Europe, non-Christian 
civilization influenced portions of it, and the achievements of 
the Mahammadans in Spain left imperishable memorials. Even 
now Islam is one of the most dangerous rivals of Christianity 
on the mission field, and if it be said that the culture it offers 
is of low degree, it must at any rate be admitted, that it raises 
the barbarians of Africa to a higher level than that which they 
occupied before their conversion. As to the ancient civilised 
nations, such as the Greeks and Romans, they entertained no 
religious propaganda like the Christians and the Mahammadans ; 
but they imparted a portion of their culture to the nations 
they subjugated ; some of their aqueducts, highways, palaces, 
&c., being still in existence. Long after these nations have 
disappeared, their intellectual attainments still survive ; the 
,1^oman Law is studied to this day, and so is the Euclid of the 
Greeks ; their arts and sciences are admired, and Christian 
poets draw inspiration from heathen gods. Hence it appears 
that these were not simple civilizations, but missionary civil- 
izations, which are yet actually 'existing by the side of Chris- 
tian culture as models for imitation. It is objected as greatly 
derogatory to these civilizations that they sanctioned slavery, 

^ 

• I am ifidebted to the German periodical “ Der Beweis des Glaubens ” 
for the better part of this portion of my article* c 
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assigned a mean position to women, &c., whicl/shows, it is said, 
that they knew nothing of human dignity,** . On the other 
hand, howevei* it is well known that the New Testament coif- 
tains no direct* prohibition cither of slavery or of polygamy, 
although both these institutions are certainly against the fpirit 
of it. It is, however, quite different whether something is 
directly excluded from the New Testament as unworthy of 
Christianity, or whether its extirpation is expected as a gradual 
indirect fruit of the prevalence of the Christian spirit. It 
cannot likewise be denied that, in like manner, “ Christian V 
countries cherished a form of slavery more Abominable fhan that 
of the Romans or Greeks, and forced it upon the nations they 
“ civilized.** It was, of course* a false Christianity which toler- 
ated, aye originated, such slavery, but we have here in view 
historical Christianity as it developed itself among nations ; 
and this Christianity has, by its official representatives, un- 
doubtedly tolerated slavery. As to the position of ^omen 
and their “ equal rights ** in the nineteenth cei^tury, no trace 
of it occurs in the New Testament. Although as Christians, 
men and women are placed there on a footing of equality in 
the sight of God, the wife is subordinate to the husband in the 
house (and entirely so in public life) not however as a slave, 
as in many pagan religions and laws, but a helpmate. 
Nevertheless in Rome, wives^were far from being the slaves of 
their husbands, and in many islands of the Pacific Ocean, women 
occupy an honourable position. In several other respects also, 
the view that the wife is the helpmate of her husband has not 
been developed only after the establishment of Christianity, 
but occurs already in the Old Testament, and it is in general 
incorrect to apply some of the tenets of that book specially 
for the adornment of Christianity. In short, it must be ad- 
mitted, that heathen, and in general, non-Christian culture, 
has shown itself capable, in the regions into which it had been 
transplanted, to raise nations and countries from a lower to a 
liigher and more humane existence, and make them, in many 
respects, civilized. 

If wc consider the historical position of Christianity as* a 
power for culture, few will deny that when rt became a 
living force in a nation it acted as a civilizing agent. It must, 
however, be granted that, wherever Christianity has made Us 
appearance as a power, gaining nations, or ruling those already 
gained, it never and "acted as the so-called pnre Chris- 

tianity, but always as a historical development of Christianity 
which was, in some manner, although,^ sometimes slightly, 
mixed with extraneous elements. Unmweed Christianity was 
in Jesus Christ alone* Although, according to the words of 
Christ (in Luke*x, i6,) the apostles ought to be listened to 
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and# they preaclied pure Christianity, their individuality must 
have been influenced by extraneous circumstances. Orthodox 
riieologians admit that Paul was influenced by the Graeco- 
Rabbinical education of his time, whigh impHes that in the 
fouiMation of Christian culture as such by this apostle, and still 
more by his disciples and successors, some not specially 
Christian influences, and not in the least hurtful to them, must 
have co-operated. It maj^ here be observed that as far as 
the mission of the apostles is concerned, that Paul excepted, 
but few of them left any lasting traces of the injunction in 
Mat. kxviii, 19, to “ feach all nations.” . What can be replied 
when it is alleged that Paul was a Hellenist, and that his 
success, as well as his civilising'position, must be attributed 
to the connection of Christianity with corresponding Greek 
education ? We shall here chiefly concern ourselves with that 
Christianity which we have received as barbarians, long after 
the time of the apostles. It must simply be admitted that it 
was not pure Christianity. The New Testament, the pure 
document of ^pure Christianity, was in the hands of but few 
persons, and to this circumstance alone are we indebted that 
genuine Christianity has sprung up and bloomed. When 
the question turns upon Christian culture, the prevalence of 
the New Testament is the standard by which its genuineness 
is raeasuied. 'There was a lea^^en of Christian culture in the 
earlier times, but to assert that the civilization of the Middle 
Ages was due only to that source, and therefore purely 
Christian, would be simply ridiculous. Any one making such 
an assertion could have no idea of Christian-Roman, of ancient- 
Roman, or of mediaeval culture with its laws, political life, &c., or 
of Greek philosophy, all of which influenced Christian theology, 
and whatever else is to be taken into consideration. Accordingly 
the Christianity into which the converted nations during the 
Middle Ages were incorporated, contained foreign ingredients, 
and mediaeval Christian culture was not purely Christian. 

Protestants feel highly flattered and are pleased when they 
hear, even from Catholics, that the countries of the former 
excel those of the latter in civilization, and well they may ; 
i)Ut men of education who oppose every kind of Christianity, 
reply — “ Protestants are indebted for this superiority not to 
evangelical Christianity^ but to the spirit of the times by which 
they have been influenced, and which the Catholics have ex- 
cluded.” This verdict accounts fol- the inferiority of Catholic 
civilization, but implies no praise of Protestantism as a religion ; 
considering the indisputable merits of Catholicism with refer- 
ence to civilization c&ring the Middle Ages. It also implies 
that Catholicism which has retnained stationary at an earlier 
standpoint, is in itself not repugnant tc civilization. If 
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however, the relatioa of evangelical Christianity to cultui;e be 
considered more closely, it will be found that although it is 
not correct t# consider the reformation only as a part of the 
general inteltectual .revolution designated by the name of 
“ revival of Jearning ” or Renaissance^ it can neverthelefS not 
be denied that the reformation cannot have been something 
isolated and entirely separated from the total intellectual com- ^ 
motion. The reformers have become wliat they were, only 
by Christian religious life and by the Bible ; but they were 
nevertheless also the children of the age in which they lived, 
and influenced by the movement of eivilization which whs 
not specially Christian. They, indeed, brought, the Bible, the 
kernel of Christianity, and made it the only standard of what 
is to be believed or taught, but the manner in which they 
exhibited this kernel, and much of what agglomerated itself 
around it, was influenced also by other than specially^Christian 
ingredients. Accordingly the evangelical culture thus •planted 
in the countries which had accepted the reformation, was not 
the product of evangelical Christianity alone. * 

Is the case of the modern promulgation, defence, and propa- 
gation of Christianity different ? Is the Christianity of the 
nineteenth century, professed by orthodox theologians as set 
forth in the Bible, entirely pure and unmixed Do not non- 
Christian elements of cultuii<2 enter into evel'y course of edu- 
cation, ecclesiastical as well as secular ? Believers also are 
children of the nineteenth century ; Europeans, Americans, &c. 
Christian thought, speech and life also have been invaded 
by many ideas, which a Christian spirit may consecrate but 
does not produce. The civilization at present enjoyed 
by Christian nations, which missionaries help to convey to 
non-Christian peoples, cannot be considered to be the fruit 
of Christianity alone. The fact is undeniable, that what we 
Christians possess of the culture of our age and communicate 
to others, we possess and communicate not only as Christians, 
but also as educated Europeans, Americans, &c. We desire 
to have a classical education, but " classical ” is not synony- 
mous with Christian.” We may, as cultivated men, do every- 
thing in a Christian spirit, but it has materially and technrcaljy 
nothing in common with the occupations of road-making or 
typography, the sciences of geography or philology, &c,, 
wherefore it would be absurd to attribute all such merits of 
civilization to Christianity. When Christianity operated as 
a civilizing agent, it became mixed up*wjth non-Christian 
elements ; on the other hand, many individuals, nominally 
Christian, as well as societies, nations, \nd states have, from 
non-Christian and often from decidedly anti-ChriAian motives 
done a great deal for civilization abroad as well as at home. 
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•Tlje two questions, what is Christiapity ? and what is 
culture ? are often asked. As to the first, the reply is that, 
at least from the evangelical standpoint, there exists an abso- 
lutely binding authority and standard of Christianity, namely, 
the New Testament, and the second we shall epdeavour to 
solve as follows : — 

The ideas of culture, civilization, education, &c., deal with 
the relations of the mind towards nature^ and more particu- 
larly the manner in which the latter is to be influenced by the 
former. Changing and not quiescent relations of mind to nature 
ate always meant ; culture, education, &a, imply according to 
their definitions, .something which is developing itself ; wherefore 
according to the character of every human and historical de- 
velopment, the individual and social factors must commingle, 
but their connection may take place in various ways. But 
the relations between mind and nature determine in some 
manner, the ideas of morality and religion, and, according 
to our conviction, only these two produce the correct relations 
of mind to nature, and therefore also true culture. According 
to a purely human point of view also, religion and morality 
are subject to change and development. According to Gene.sis 
I, 26, the task of culture is allotted to all mankind, when, 
however, the arrangements of political and social order in its 
various forms (suth as family, society, people, state) are chiefly 
concerned, the task of culture is named civilization, which 
implies also the raising of human society from tthe rude, so 
called, state of nature, in which matter, brutal force and 
arbitrariness prevail, to a moral condition, without which 
co-operation in any society becomes impossible. The intrinsic 
value of these forms depends, however, upon the degree of 
intellectual devolpment which a generation may have attained. 
Therefore the idea of culture, civilization, and moral condition, 
is a perpetually changing one. 

The case is similar with the idea of education. It means 
the governing of nature through the mind by individuality 
(which is of course impossible without the influence of the 
universal factor of culture). Here also, as well as in culture, 
two' -sides haye to be considered, namely, the esthetic, inas- 
much as nature, that is to say the physical, becomes an expres- 
sion, a symbol of the mind, and the teleological, inasmuch 
as the physical becomes an organ, or instrument by which 
the mind works. In both respects language is above all the 
mc»t important m^edium and characteristic of education ; be- 
cause it points in the most instructive manner to the comming- 
ling of the univers^ and of the- individual ingredient of 
education. There exists no language which is only individual ; 
nevertheless, he alone is educated who possesees an individual 
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language which he Jhas made his own, andf formed injo ^n 
artistic structure, corresponding to the disposition of his 
mind, &c ; thus it also appears that true education is essentiaJly 
individual. 60 caljed universal education in a man is 
then not a contradiction, when his individual charactearis so 
constituted, as to be able gradually, by organic growth, more 
and more to appropriate or to assimilate to itself all that^ 
pertains to the real life of humanity. As, however, the real* 
embracing of all the so-called ingredients of education is an 
impossibility, a receptive interest in, and an unshackled view 
of, the totality, but above all the totality of the intellectual 
life of mankind is to be considered as the mg^st essential cha- 
racteristic of real education. But the first requirements of the 
true education of an individual is to become wholly what he 
ought to be according to his vocation, talents, position, &c. 
This is the cause of the infinite variety of truly educated men, 
and therefore also of the possibility, to be more educated with 
reference to some aspects of life than to others ; and these 
various aspects have a different relation of value towards each 
other. Physical education if it at all deserves the name of 
education” is inferior to mental, and in the latter the relations 
of esthetic, intellectual, emotional, &c., education may be deter- 
mined very differently. But he only is an educated man who 
is open to all these sides ofc education according to the manner 
demanded by his individuality. Only in this sense of indivi- 
duality may H^ducation, culture and liberty abide together in har- 
mony, Modern levelling culture and education on the other 
hand are fraught with the danger of transforming man into 
a puppet, an ape, a hypocrite, or a slave; especially the edu- 
cation directed to culture onlyy may make him essentially a slave 
to form. When the idea of humanity or of the human mind 
is conceived, merely as the commingling or the union of all the 
qualities constituting personality, excluding or allowing no 
central preponderance to the one or the other of the chief 
factors of humanity ( according to our view the moral and the 
religious) then the idea of the human mind becomes something 
essentially formal ; and the necessarily resulting preponderance 
of the intellectual factor is itself only something .formal, •^hen 
mere education is according to its conception something merely ' 
formal ; it is the frame to the figufe of the man’s mind ; so 
that the greater the remissness of imparting to the mind 
the contents, the filling’ in, due to it, will become either 
mere formal enlightenmenty or even mere* pglish^ nay, varnish, 
under the cover of which the crudest and most unspiritual 
nature prevails. The culture which'i strives to make such 
mere education its common ’property has for its* purpose and 
end only the governing of the creature by man ; the how 
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ami Jthe wherefore, however, are not furwished by the mind, 
but by the unspintual human nature, by the flesh. Such educa- 
tion, and such culture is immorality, and is of fer less value 
than natural coarseness, which is informal but j3ossesses sub- 
stantia force. 

It a'ppears from what has been said, that it is of questionable 
^utility to attribute too much value to mere culture and educa- 
tion, but also on the other ha9id, that culture and education 
become of the highest value to mankind and to individuals, 
when morality and religion impart to them that substance and 
force, afnd» assign to them that purpose without which they are 
not genuine cijture and education, that is to say, such as 
really suit human beings. But alsd in this respect we must be 
on our guard from exaggerations. As far as morality is con- 
cerned, it points out to the individual, and to mankind, as the 
highest erfd to what we call “ the good,** no matter what the 
closer definition of this idea may be. This highest end does 
not exclude the relative ends of culture and education which are 
subservient to it ; they affirm it and are bound up under its 
leadership. Morality itself is a kind of education, a raising of 
human life up to, and a fitting it into, the ideal, its end, and in 
the first instance according to one disposition, namely the moral 
disposition of man ; accordingly moral education is something 
progressing alongside the other educations, e,^. the esthetic, and 
the intellectual education. But as this disposition (together 
with the religious one) is the cential one, mofal education 
contains at least the force and the claim of being the education 
itself. As moral education it is. however, itself something 
which is being developed ; and not every moral man is already 
a morally, thoroughly educated human being, although he pos- 
sesses the force and the impulse to become so. Thus we must 
certainly say that all the other dispositions of human nature 
attain their normal formation only through morality, in the 
same way as the latter conceived in its perfection, presupposes 
such a normal formation of all the dispositions ; and thus the 
ideas, to be truly moral, and to be truly educated, are one. 
In the empirical formation of human life, however, these two 
brancJffes, namely that of morality (or moral education) and that 
'of (the general) education, are relatively separate, and by no 
means progress simultaneously. In the concrete there may 
be a great deal of morality without corresponding (usual 
general) education, and education without corresponding mo- 
rality ; and the latter* without education, is a kernel without a 
shell, whilst education^ without morality is a shell without a 
kernel. By this, however, a positive and a privative non- 
existence of the one and of the other is to be distinguished. 
Morality without education is, in the merely Y^rivative sense, 
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still morality ; whereas morality without education, in* a* nega- 
tive, absolute sense, is inconceivable ; a really pioral man always 
possessess also the most needful degree of education, because his 
centre is or^ becomes educated ; or, in otherwords, there a/e 
moral men wlu) are “ not educated,” but none who are positive- 
ly uneducated barbarians. Positive absence of educa^jpn is 
immoral when it implies a positive scorn of civilization Avhich 
leads the mind to subjugate nature. On the other hand, edu- 
cation without morality, conceivqid in the privative sense, is 
possible, and occurs relatively and transiently, so that a man 
of this kind may yet be considered educated ; to this class 
belong thousands of our age, who caryiot be desigpated in* a 
strict sense as moral characters, but neither as directly immoral, 
and whom it would be absurd to consider as uTieducated. On 
the other hand a positively immoral individual is also always 
positively uneducated, because he directly despises the dominion 
of mind over nature ; such a person is far beneath an. uneduca- 
ted but moral man. All this is naturally also applicable to the 
culture and morality of nations. Thus, there are civilized nations 
which are relatively not moral ; but a nation of culture with 
positive immorality, that is to say in which immorality is the 
dominant power, ceases to be a nation of culture. There are 
nations which morally occupy a high position, but are relatively 
without culture, that is to say in a state of nature ; but nations 
in a state of nature with positive and complete absence of cul- 
ture, e, g., such as do not work at all, &c., are immoral. 

But as far iis religion is concerned, it differs in its conception 
from morality in the same manner as Theonomy (God-law) is 
distinguished from Autonomy (self-law). Both these are in 
their original form (chiefly in the conscience) one, and the per- 
fection of both is again unity, namely religious morality and 
absolutely moral religion. Again, in the historical, empirical 
development or evolution of the individual as well of society, 
both relatively diverge or separate, and here also a merely 
privative and a direct and absolutely negative relation is to be 
distinguished. Collating this, with what has been stated on the 
relation of education to morality, we say : — Positively con- 
scious, wilful and obstinate irreligion is immorality and there- 
fore also uneducatedness ; but mere privative non-religiovwaness 
(as also irreligion which is a mere stage of transition in the 
inner process of development) may co-exist with morality and 
education. There are, indeed, moral and educated men who’ are 
not pious, whilst a positively impious individual, e.g,, a declared 
atheist, who is ^ merely in a state of tran^tion and does not 
definitively persevere in atheism, fighting against religion, may, 
in the full meaning of the word, be s^ll called a moral and 
educated man. On the other hand, religion cannot, indeed. 
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co-exist ‘with positive immorality and uneducated ness, but 
may ^with an absence of morality and education. This holds 
good* for the relation between religion and morality at least 
temporarily ; deficient morality being subject to development, 
or manifesting itself in single acts, is not necessasily a sign that 
religi«::isness does not exist ; but as to the relation between 
religion and education, the privatively conceived possibility of 
the existence of the former without the latter in general only 
*holds good, because no man ccan be really pious without being 
really educated. In its perfection, however, religiousness is the 
highest morality and the highest education. 

Culture^and education are of purely human growth and not 
the exclusive privilege of Christianity ; moreover, also, according 
to Christian doctrine in every nation he that feareth him 
(f. e,y God) and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him." 
(Acts X. 3 S). History and literature bear abundant witness 
how far heathen nations had progressed, and if Christian mis- 
sionarieii find some of them morally degenerate, all of them 
have not sunk equally deep, nor can it be denied that here and 
there some Chrtstian nations are likewise found in a lamentable 
moral condition. Therefore, we say— Like culture and educa- 
tion so also (general) religiousness and morality are everywhere 
of human origin, and may be planted also by non-Christian 
labour ; it is accordingly wrong, without duly weighing facts, to 
conclude from? the religious, mor,^l, and civilizing effects of 
Christianity, that Christianity alone can produce culture. 

If we consider the special essence of Christianity, its contrast 
to culture will at once strike us. All culture is noble, but tem- 
poral ; is only of temporal growth, and aims at temporal ends. 
This is sufficiently anounced in the fundamental passage on 
culture, in Gen. I., 20. This passage is not of the New Testa- 
ment, and really does not designate a specially Christian 
but a general human task. The special import and task of the 
Gospel and of Christianity in its genuine and particular tendency 
has directly nothing to do with all this. It desires to win souls 
for the etemaly Jutnre kmgdom of God and nothing more. To 
save poor lost men from the guilt and bondage of sin, and to 
prepare them for a heavenly, not for a terrestrial kingdom, is 
the Special problem of the evangel and nothing else. It demands 
and effects that those who believe in it, should live on earth as 
citizens who hafve their conversation {^politeuma^ Phil, iii, 20) 
in heaven, and faithfully and honestly discharge their duties as 
the Gospel prescribes them on earth towards God, the family, 
and the state, whijst their hearts are in heaven. The Gospel 
approves of terrestrial work of every kind, and therefore also 
of the labour of civilisj^tion, not however as its own^ not as a 
specially Cluistian duty, but as a school of preparation and 
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transition for those who are to belong to the kingdom of-h’eaven. 
True Christians fulfil in the spirit of Christ, humbly, quietly, faith- 
fully, obediently all tfieir duties as fathers, citizens, officials* &c., 
not however g.s Christians, but as men, husbands, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, &s. This may be called a dualistic, ethic concep- 
tion of the world, which draws a sharp line of separation be- 
tween the political law and the Gospel, between the State and 
the Church, but it is the only conception sanctioned by the 
New Testament, Modern temporal tendency is most danger- 
ous when it meddles also with Christian views, thus, for 
instance, when it endeavours in its present ideas of a Christian 
State, &c., to make of Christianity a terrestrial pow^r,. and^ 
panacea of all the evils which flesh is heir to. 

The defenders of the theory of temporal Christianity always 
appeal to the passage that, “ godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come,” I. Tim iv. 8. If this is to mean that Christianity 
does and can remedy everything that pertains to terresttial life, 
then all uneducated Christians, all who lead a miserable life 
without the blessings and joys of civilization, alb who are sick, 
unjustly persecuted, defamed, scorned, and, lastly, all those for 
whom Jesus Christ has come, would be deprived of the most 
important and significant fruits of Christianity. In the above 
passage “ the life that now is” has nothing to do with civiliza- 
tion, and means existence in ^the full meaning feP the word, the 
communion with God, its enjoyment and its strength which the 
Christian feels,already in the present life as an earnest and a 
foretaste of that which is to come. 

If a true Christian can even in the specially Christian sphere 
not become forthwith an educated man, it is obvious that 
general education, and therewith the capacity for the labour 
of culture, can by no means be attributed to him merely be- 
cause he is a Christian, but the spirit which he has received 
impels him to appropriate to himself as much of general 
culture as his duty requires and his strength allows, using 
on the one hand the sphere of culture as a means for the 
purpose of his Christianity, and on the other exhibiting his 
Christianity also in this sphere. As the individual, so also 
the community, has duties to perform, but it musjt likewsvo^be 
educated in the Christian sense. And as education results in cul- 
ture, it follows that Christian society could exert, and does exert, 
culture in a gradually rising p ogress only, exerting it in’ a 
Christian spirit compatible with the duties due to the commu- 
nity, and making also, in this manner, culturp subservient to the 
ends of Christianity. It is an undeniable fact’ that the spirit of 
no other religion has been able to appropriate, and to make 
subservient to itself the whole wide field of civilization, like the 
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spirit of Christianity. This fact /does not, however, imply the 
purification of culture from the stains adhering to it in conse- 
quence of the sinful development of humanity, because culture 
i^ essentially hliman, terrestrial and temporal with all its pro- 
ducts. Hence the absurdity of speaking of “ Christian music,’* 
becat^se Bach, or Handel or Mendelssohn have enrolled music 
in the service of Christianity in their respective 'compositions 
on the Passion, the Messiah, and Paul. Music is only music and 
nothing more, and in this sQjise Bach’s Passion is just like any 
other piece of music capable of producing the same degree of 
esthetic pleasure. Thus, poetry is poetry, science is science, 
architecture is architecture, whether it be Christian or not. 

We have said before, that no purely Christian and no 
“ pure civilization ” is in existence. Every civilization is the 
ofepring of its own time, and therefore impregnated with the 
influence of its own sin ; nor is every civilization subservient only 
to what is godly and noble, but also to what is ungodly and im- 
pure in^the human race. Moreover, these two ingredients are so 
finely interwoven, that it is quite impossible to separate them 
wholly. Who<would, for instance, pretend that our modern cul- 
iufe^ the culture of the nineteenth century, represents and offers 
only that which is pure and noble in mankind, or perhaps, 
that it is an unmixed Christian civilization ? The latter assertion 
would, in our opinion, imply that this civilization is fit to be 
wholly appropfi^ted by the Chrisdan spirit, and to be enlisted 
in its service. But the real and the high representatives of 
modern culture are, with exceptions that are disappearing, either 
consciously or unconsciously non-Christians, and partly avowed 
anti-Christians. Even apart from the influence of the just 
mentioned men, the circumstance alone that sometimes, within 
the limits of a Christianised district, culture alone is aimed at, 
and that Christianity is ignored (although other noble senti- 
ments may prevail) imparts something un-Christian to culture. 
And this non-Christian spirit to which modern culture generally 
pays homage, pervades everything ; it cannot be kept off, 
supplanted by the Christian spirit, or extirpated ; therefore the 
Christianization of modern culture is impossible. The Christian 
representatives of culture may indeed oppose and mitigate the in- 
flu6‘k:.ce of unqhristian progress in the education of individuals^ but 
not in its development, which aims at overwhelming the whole 
world with its general spirit. Every kind of modern civilization 
has its unchristian accretions and lateral effects, which more or 
less detract from the chief purpose at which Christianity aims ; 
thus even missionaries who propagate it, find that their converts 
learn therewith ^superfluous luxuries of civilization of which 
they never dreamt ncjr felt any need before. Luxury being so 
closely allied to civilization, it is* futile to hope that the latter 
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can be introduced among untutored nations without the banje of 
the former ; there are even examples when the Bible, brandy 
and bullets l\^ve become simultaniously kno^n to African;. 
Such experiences ought to teach the propagators of Christianity 
to estimate the civilizing side of their labours very modestly 
and soberly, as they are after all only a mixture of Christianity 
and worldliness. There are, of course, Christians and mission- 
aries who bring to various nations tbe Gospel only ; being how- 
ever also men and representatives of European culture, they 
bring culture also, or finding it in a degenerated state, as e, 
among the Chinese, they raise it to a better position.. As far 
as the work of civilization, the material of it, is concerned, that 
is carried into foreign countries by the representatives of Euro-^ 
pean modern civilization, namely nominal or real Christians. 
When worldlings, as often happens in our times, attribute meri- 
torious labours in the cause of civilization to missions, it is 
merely a sign of the times at which earnest Christian^ only 
grieve, because according to Luke, vi, 22-66 the disciples of 
Christ are not to expect this praise. All culture presupposes 
an unconverted man, whom it endeavours to ennoble, to raise, 
and to spiritualize as much as possible ; but Christianity seeks 
in converting him chiefly hi; spiritual, not his physical welfare, 
and his prosperity not in this, but in the next world. This 
radical difference between Christianity and civiMzation is some- 
times not perceived, but when it is, the reproach of enmity 
towards civilization is not seldom hurled at genuine Chris- 
tianity ; if the apostles suffered themselves to be called fools for 
Christ’s sake, their successors are not always spared the name 
of semi-barbarian, or barbarian, as far as the higher sciences 
and arts are concerned, although at home and abroad they 
appear among uncultured men naturally as representatives also 
of civilization. The motive from which Christians engage in 
the labours of civilization is philanthropy, although this is not a 
sentiment peculiar to Christianity alone ; it has been inculcated 
already in the Old Testament, and some Pagan religions like- 
wise preach benevolence not only to our fellow-beings but td all 
living creatures. That, however, which is from a purely Christian 
standpoint considered to be the highest education, namely Jhe 
spiritual regeneration of man, is the special effect of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and is not included in the category of general 
civilization, which although inculcated already in Genesis, i, 26, 
is the result of human nature only with the forces and impulses 
inherent therein. These forces and impulses, or instincts, de- 
cidedly produce higher results when they * ate enlisted in tbe 
service of the Christian spirit, and above All ’ of Christian love ; 
but to expect Christianity, which will alwayl be professed by only 
a small minority fA the human race, and which is antagonistic 
to worldliness (Math, x 34) to become a panacea to cure all 
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^yils^ I^ysical and moral, that besef our race, would be a grievous 
mistake. Nevertheless^ amiable enthusiasl:s are of that opinion, 
and M. de Lamennais appeared to believe that “justice with love 
and peace and liberty will prevail among all nations. On this 
idea«^he expatiates in his Paroles d^un* croj^ant heQ.nti{u\\y as 
follows • 

When after a long dearth gentle rain falls upon the earth, 
it drinks up with avidity thp water of heaven which refreshes 
and fertilises it« 

“ Thus the thirsty nations will drink with avidity the word 
ef Gc^d yrhen it will descend upon them like a vernal shower. 

And justice with love, and peace and liberty will sprout 
in their bosonf. 

And it will be as at the time when all were brothers, and 
the voice of the master or the slave, the groans of the poor or 
the sighs of the oppressed will be heard no more ; but songs of 
joy and of benediction. 

“ Fathers will say to their sons : — Our first days were 
troubled, full « of tears and anguish. Now the sun rises and 
sets to our joy. Praised be God, who has shown us these 
blessings before we die ! 

“ And mothers will say to their daughters : — Look at our 
foreheads which are so calm at present ; grief, pain, distress 
formerly pIoiQghed deep furrows on them. Your own are like 
the surface of a lake which no \)reeze disturbs in springtime. 
Praised be God, who has shown us these blessings before we die ! 

“ And young men will say to young maidens : — You are 
beauteous like the fiowers of the fields, pure like the dew 
which refreshes them, like the light which colours them. It is 
sweet to us to see our fathers, it is sweet to us to be with our 
mothers ; but when we behold you, and when we are with you, 
something passes in our souls, which has no name but in 
heaven. Praised be God, who has shown us these blessings 
before we die ! 

“And the young maidens will reply : — Flowers wither, they 
. pass away ; a day arrives when neither the dew refreshes nor 
the light colours them any more. On earth virtue alone never 
wilhers nor passes away. Our fathers are like the ear of corn 
winch fills itself with grain towards autumn, and our mothers 
like the vine that loads itself with grapes. It is sweet to us to 
see our fathers, it is sweet to us to be with our mothers, and 
the sons of our fathers and of qur mothers are sweet to us 
likewise. Praised be God| who has shown us these blessings 
before we die ' 

What a beautiful picture, but how unlike our age in which 
nations arq constant^ armed against nations, and man instead 
of loving his fellow man, endeavours to outwit "him by fair 
means or foul, as lY his gospel were ffomo h^ini lupus esl, and 
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not, love thy neighbour as* thyself/' This, it seems, was not 
perceived by another living French author of some cflebri- 
ty, who thus, describes the stage of mental development which 
humanity has now attained : — I call modem spirit in religion 
and politics, the great* resultant of the intellectual and p^itical 
movement, ‘’which, latent and obscure during the first ceaturie- 
of the Middle Age, has developed itself since the twelfth cen* 
tury in a continous manner, and found its definite formula 
in 1789. What was proclaimed during that year, was the 
advent of humanity to its conscience, it was the act of majority 
of the human mind taking possession of* its sovereignty, it was 
the advent of reason to the organizing and reforming power, 
which chance, passion, or the unkown causes oBscurely classed 
under the name of Providence, had hitherto arrogated to them- 
selves. The sovereignty of reason, the rational organization of 
society by reflection, this is all the modern spirit.'* In a foot- 
note, however, the author adds, that the French resolution 
marks neither so important an era, nor was so beneficent in its 
results, as he believed when he wrote the above passage, but 
that, nevertheless, what he says in it concerning the modern 
spirit, remains true according to his opinion. 

It will not be denied that religion influences the intellectual 
and moral development of a man according to the manner in 
which he accepts it A faith y^hich may apparetiriy be irreconcil- 
able with free development, nevertheless improves and strength- 
ens a man if Jie will only make use of his reason, but if not, 
even an apparently higher faith will crush him when he accepts 
it merely as a yoke emanating from an official authority which 
he dare not question. A religion which would impose upon us 
the duty of not reflecting on supernatural matters, and on our 
destiny, would compel us to cripple the faculties of our mind. 

The power which civilized man has during the present age 
acquired over physical nature is certainly wonderful, but this 
progress in conquering the obstacles which matter opposes to 
him, is then only of the highest order, when it aids him in the 
fulfilment of his ideal mission. An act of virtue, a noble senti- 
ment, or a beautiful thought, make man much more the sover- 
eign of the creation than his power to send instantaneoijsly a 
message to the end of the world, or to hold’ conversation 
through the telephone at a considerable distance from his 
correspondent. The sovereignty of man is much more in the 
soul, and was better represented according to its spirit by the 
sages on the tops of the Himalayas, and^the ascetics of the 
Egyptian desert, although they were in many* respects slaves to 
physical nature, than by the materialists %)f our age who subju- 
gate matter, and change the surface of t6e globe without com- 
prehending the ^ivirte meaning of life. The sadness and 
philosophy of tho^ ancients were charms superior to our vulgar 
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pleaspres^ and their very aberrations are piore honourable to 
human nature, than so many lives purporting to be useful but 
splint in endeavours to attain wealth, and in the. insignificant 
struggles of vanity. A great error is conjmitted nn the present 
theorjtof education, which refuses to acknowledge, that besides 
special sciences which have a positive application, there is also 
a general culture, intended to form only the intellectual and 
* moral man. Hitherto morality has almost entirely escaped 
the utilitarian system of our Indian universities and appears 
to be a mere luxury and ornament. 

•The perfection of mechanical arts, which are the boast of our 
age, may be allied to great moral and intellectual depression. 
We do not prefend to say that such is the case in our times ; 
no century can show as many cultivated intellects as ours, but 
real progress has been accomplished by few only, and, in this 
sense, the general physiognomy of our age is less noble than 
that of, former times. The world in reality contains more 
intellectual and moral education than ever ; but the noble 
portions no longer occupy the first rank, and yield their supre- 
macy to secondary interests. Philosophy and science will 
pursue their objects for ever without reaching the coveted goal 
but religion and morality are the emphatically serious things 
and are sufficient to impart a meaning and a scope to life ; 
how far these •serious things, as i^presented in the Bible, may 
influence nations so as to lead the van of civilization has been 
but recently expressed, in a new and perhaps more striking 
manner than usual, by an Italian writer whose words we 
here translate : — ** The nation which covers the seas with its 
fleets, which extends its power over so great a portion of 
the world, which colonises vast deserts and Inhospitable 
regions, which causes the whistles of its railways to resound 
among, and transmits its thoughts by the telegraph to, bar- 
barous and savage nations whom it educates, establishing there 
schools, academics, the press, liberty ; this nation, the English 
nation is emphatically Bibliomaniac, the worship of the Bible 
is its private and its public worship. All the institutions and 
laws are in harmony with the Bible, and therefore the people 
havtSfiever dreamt of accepting either the code of Napoleon 

. or'so many laws of the continent And is not that other 

nation the first-born son of old Albion as emphatically Bibli- 
omaniac, and has it not always rejected the code of Napoleon 
as well as the laws manufactured on the opposite shores of 
the ocean ? In sp\te of all that, it has within a brief period 
of time increased like the stars of the firmament, has become 
such a colossus, that ^t presented within the past year 1882, a 
milage of 1 1^00 kilometres of railways, whilst the States had 
been paying off 700 millions of debts/* ‘ % 

E. Rehatsek. 



• Art. II.— railway RATES. 

O NE of the effects of the present depression of tr^di^ is a 
revival of the crusade against railway rates and rail- 
way monopoly generally, and the old accusations and old 
remedies are re-appearing in the psess and at public meetings, to * 
the evident alarm of railway directors. It is not necessary to 
discuss here, whether the so-called “depression of trade” is 
real or assumed. The report of the Royal Commission has nbt 
thrown much light on the subject, but it app^rs more than 
probable that while, as is admitted, the volume of business is 
still as large as ever, the profits are being divided with agents 
and middlemen, and that consequently grouse moors and steam 
yachts are not so easily obtained as formerly. 

A book has recently appeared by a very competent authority* 
in which the case for the railways has been very thoroughly and 
carefully placed before the public. It is obviously, indeed pro- 
fessedly, one-sided, but is written so temperately, that it is cer- 
tain to secure considerable attention, and perhaps produce some 
effect in the coming struggle. The facts and arguments 
advanced by Mr. Grierson will not, as he appears to anticipate, 
go far towards convincing Jthose who are dlalnouring most 
loudly ; but as he urges, these consist of people who have not 
taken the trouble to gauge the many difficulties of the problem 
and are not likely to do so, but who will be content with making 
a noise in the hope that “ something will be done,” and that to 
their advantage. The subject is one that has more than a 
general interest for Indian readers. Our railway system is 
entering, as I have pointed out elsewhere, on an era of com- 
petition which, though trifling as compared with what is going 
on in Europe and the United States, will result in making great 
changes in our export trade, and in the relative position with 
regard to it of our few large seaports. Calcutta, Bombay and 
Kurachi are already keenly competing for the trade of Upper 
India, and enlisting the help of railways and their differential 
rates, while Madras seems destined to be beforje long little 
more than a provincial harbour. The new port Marmogoa, oh 
the western coast, will, if cheap, be able to make a good bid for 
a share of th^ Bombay trade, but it is not in a position to affect 
what may be termed the *i triangular duel ” between the three 
first named ports for the bulk of the export trade. Before, 
however, dealing with the subject as affecting us in India, it 
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may be as well to go briefly over some of Mr. Grierson’s views. 
His 'main thesis is laid down in his first chapter, viz,, that rail- 
way administrations <\v\ England) ** need be apprehensive only, 
of a vague uninstructed notion that something must be done ; 
“ of le|[islation adopted, if notin a panic^ in a time of greatly 

dep^^ssed trade, of crude one-sided proposals and 

•• of the application of a standard of perfection supposed 
**to exist somewhere, but in truth nowhere realized.” This 
is not improbably an accurate sketch of a good deal of the 
present movement but the author knows well that the 
world ^ is governed somehow with an uncommonly small 
amount 'of wisdom *and fools step in,” and hold on, too, 
on ground which the “ angels ” won’t look at, and he therefore 
proceeds to go carefully over the whole field of dispute, de- 
molishing each objection and arriving practically at the com- 
forting conclusion, that everything that is, is good, and that 
railway managers, at any rate, know their own business. 

The ‘first point to bear in mind, and one which singularly 
enough seem^ to be generally overlooked, is that railways re- 
garded simply as commercial investments, must pay their way, 
or if this very necessary result is to be endangered, that the 
State must be prepared to acquire their property on equitable 
terms. The railways in the United Kingdom can urge, at any 
rate, that in spite of their ‘‘ monopolies ' and their “ excessive ” 
rates, they have as yet on the* average paid no extraordinary 
dividends. Their average receipts for the last dozen years 
has not been 4% per cent, and on 48 millions 6f the ordinary 
capital as pointed out by Mr. Grierson, no dividend at all is 
forthcoming; while the Company he is connected with, the 
Great Western, one of the largest and most powerful in Eng- 
land, and controlling nearly 2,500 miles of line, has only paid an 
average dividend of ;6’3-l5-0 per cent, during the last thirty 
years. The reply to this might be that with more economy in 
construction and working, less fighting, and perhaps with more 
definite control by the State, the returns would have been very 
much better, and that the lowering of rates would probably 
have still further improved matters by creating new sources of 
traffic. No mercy either to trader or consumer is to be expect- 
ed from those who, like Mr. Grierson, hold that in the matter of 
transport merchandize should be made to pay all it can afford, 
and that ** any other principle is no principle ” Put in other 
words, this may mean that on a line, or portion of a line, on 
which there is no effective competition, if a certain profit can 
be made and certaffn customers quieted by carrying, say 1,000 
tons, at say one penny per ton per mile, no thought need be 
taken as to whether by carrying, say 2,500 tons at half this rate, 
the same profit can be realized. The peeds of distant traders, 
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of the consumer ; and the of the general prosperity of the 
realm may be thrust^ aside as of no moment compared vjrith 
that of the railway concerned. Such a doctrine places us face to 
face with the, question so often raised at the present day, viz^ 
whether in the Jbroad and general interests of the State it is 
necessary or even advisable, that the dividend shall ,bew*the 
sole test of the utility and sufficiency of a railway. The ques- 
tion will be answered in the negative by those who are prepared 
to take a broad view of the functions of a Government, and 
the whole policy of continental nations in railway matters and 
in some degree of our Indian Government is based on this view. 

The defence of what are variously termed special, differential; 
competitive, or ‘^war” rates, takes up many pages of Mr. 
Grierson's work. He shews not only that they are a necessity, 
both to traders and consumers in England and elsewhere ; but 
that in continental States where the railways belong, either 
absolutely or partly, to the Government, or are more strictly 
controlled than with us, such rates are not only toferated 
but are recognised and properly regulated. The objections 
to them comei naturally enough from producers* within short 
distances of markets. They find it hard to understand why 
goods carried for, say lOO miles, should pay higher rates than 
those which are carried i,ooo miles, and the superficial equity 
of the demand has given it many supporters. But the cry 
for “ equal mileage rates ” i^ founded on igncfrance of the 
technical details of railway working. As pointed out by the 
author, mileage run is only one element out of many in the 
cost of service.” The character of the gradients, that of 
the return traffic, and its amount, the price of coal, the amount 
of shunting, and many other essential factors, have to be con- 
sidered ; and again the incidence of fixed charges, such as 
for station staff and administration are practically in no way 
influenced by mileage run. 

Station-masters and pointsmen must be on duty, and must 
be paid, whether one train or ten trains pass them daily. If a 
fair profit is obtained by both trader and carrier between two 
points A. and B., on a certain rate per ton, there is no essential 
injustice in quoting the same rate to C., for say double the 
distance, if the operation still yields a small profit to the carrier 
and meets the requirements of traffic from that point. To 
establish equal mileage rates, would undoubtedly promptly 
reduce the tonnage and the usefulness of any railway, for, 
unless a very low scale of rates were adopted, entailing heavy 
‘'loss, much of the long distance traffic would cease to be 
carried.” The export of food-grains from Ihdia or from the 
United States, over the immense distanoes, it is now carried 
between the place of production, and the seaboard is»onl}^ rend- 
ered possible by r|tes which twenty years ago would have been 
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thought impossible to consider remunerative, but which never-- 
theless have, at any rate apparently so far, shown no loss. It 
has, however, yet to be seen whether such rates as are now 
in force on the North-Western and East Indian Railways of 
two pies per ton per mile, will suffice to, cover cost of wear and 
teaf^f. stock and permanent way. This rate is a.^ low as some 
of the through export rates on American railways ; but these 
again we have no assurance that such “ war ” rates are profit- 
able, or that due allowance has been made for maintenance, 
even taking into account, which is very necessary, that the 
American railways have cost on the average, probably much 
less than our Indian lines. The whole question, as has been 
already observed, has been dealt with by Mr. Grierson from one 
point of view, viz.^ that railways as commercial investments, 
must be worked on a commercial basis, and must be made to 
pay directly. Our English railways being, without exception, 
the property of companies, this is a natural and legitimate 
positi< 5 ^n to take, but he goes still further, to a point to which 
he cannot be accompanied, in assuming that the prosperity of 
railway comjfanies implies also that of the trader, and con- 
sequently that of the nation. It is sufficient to glance over 
his book, to see plainly that this cannot be the view of most 
European countries, in so far that they have reserved very 
ample powers of control over lines which have been conceded 
to companies, ^and have in maqy cases absorbed the bulk of 
the railways as State works. The conception of the function 
of such enterprises on the continent is, in fact> that they are 
very important monopolies affecting the whole inland carrying 
trade of a country, and consequently largely influencing the 
general prosperity of the nation, and the tendency is to with- 
draw the control of such monopolies from private agencies, 
and to concentrate them in a more or less degree under a 
department of the State. This view is gaining ground in 
England, and has been, though rather fitfully, plainly indicated 
in the policy of the Indian Government with regard to its 
railway system ; but unfortunately our financial exigencies in 
this country due in a large measure to lose in exchange on 
home remittances, has forced our Government to look to the 
di^ect profits from their railways as source from which to 
diminish their deficits, and has consequently made it necessary 
to defer the fulfilment of any intention that may have existed, 
of looking to their indirect profits as a material factor in 
the returns from their investments. In this urgent need for 
revenue from all^aod every source, it is not easy to comprehend 
the present poficy of making over the construction and the 
Working of our railv\5(5lys to “ assisted ” or guaranteed companies 
witlv^t shane of the profits. For -what service it may be, indeed, 
it is frequently, asked, is this surrender ihad^? The only reply 
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that can be offeree^ is, that it is in return for the service of 
raising money in th^ London market, an operation which wcould 
be more readily effected directly by the Government, and on 
easier termst The character and extent of the control to 4 )e 
exercised over such, companies, judging by recent contracts, 
must practically fall far short of what is needed, if Ind^ is to 
keep pace with other competitors for the trade of the world, or 
for the proper development of her agricultural production. We. 
are in fact still governed by the fear that the administration of 
railways by the State may become too large a business, or, that 
following the ideas of some English writers, it is a business in 
which a Government cannot be succei^ful. But this* is riot 
borne out by facts, and if it became a question as to whether 
Indian railways had been most generally well managed by 
companies, or by the officers of Government on State lines, it 
would probably be found that the latter would have a very 
good show of hands. The political, fiscal, and administrative 
objections which are offered in England against State sailways, 
have no validity in this country, and indeed the character of 
the people, their keen appreciation of the pdVsonal or direct 
action of the “ Sircar,” coupled with a timid and essentially 
conservative nature, might well be held to make it almost 
necessary, that the Government should have unusual, if not 
complete, power of control over railways in India. The 
“interests of the shareholder's ” are not likely fo run generally 
parallel with those who use our Indian railways. The strug- 
gle of the shareholders or his agents is for dividend, no 
matter how made or how large, and the rates which will 
produce this even up to the maxima allowed under contracts, 
will be levied regardless of any other object. We are, it 
is true, to reap our share of this harvest ; but this may be 
dearly got, if it has resulted in strangling some trades alto- 
gether, or in general terms, in carrying, say 1,000 tons where 
3,000 tons should have been carried with no appreciably less 
profit. The mute millions we have to deal with, are very 
feebly represented by the few pushing traders to be found at 
our principal stations, and are widely different from the eager, 
assertative clients of railways in Europe, who, whether it is a 
company or a government to be dealt with, soon find mearrS of 
making their wants known and their grievances heard. The • 
arrangement made between the Secretary of State and the 
Indian Midland Company is the most recent, and perhaps the 
best that can be made short of the absolute construction and 
working of a line by the State. The Ijne belongs to the 
Government, and is to be surrendered on repayment of capital 
outlay in 1910, or in decennial periods ^ter this, and the right 
is reserved to fix rates and fares from time to»time within 
maxima and mviimd. For this the Company receives four 
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per cent during the continuance, of the agreement, and is en- 
titlec^ to one-quarter of the net profits earned over and above 
this rate of interest The contract practically makes the Com- 
pany the agent of the Government for the expenditure on the 
construction of the line to an extent which * must have, and 
has ifideed, involved the appointment of^ a supervising officer 
of high standing, to control all designs and outlay. What 
advantages the Government obtains by this arrangement, it 
is hard to conceive, as compared with the direct construction 
and working of the line by its own officers. The capital has 
been raised at a figure of interest higher by a quarter or even 
a half ‘per cent., thaa it could have been got by the Secretary 
of State direct in the London market, a staff has been em- 
ployed on the* line on far higher salaries than are paid in the 
Public Works Department, and a quarter of the net profits 
surrendered in the hope, and it is no more, that through the 
agency of a company the line may be worked with so much 
more vigour and skill as to make it worth while to give away 
a share in the probable increase. One result of this is to 
throw on the hands of Government a large number of railway 
officers trained in Indian work, who will now have nothing to 
do, and who, moreover, if disestablished, must be provided with 
pensions or gratuities. The arrangements with this Company 
and with others on the same lines, represent an endeavour to 
combine the rights of ownership ^nd nearly complete control 
with the rights of a leaseholder, but it is an agreement in 
which the latter cannot possibly suffer loss agd may, by a 
judicious secondary management from Calcutta, be enabled to 
make a further profit, though on grounds which it would be 
extremely difficult to justify. They will be to all intents lines 
managed by the State and belonging to the State, and by 
the stimulus of the chance of a quarter of the net earnings 
they are expected to exhibit an economy in working and a 
net return generally better than could be shewn by direct 
Government administration. It remains to be seen whether 
such arrangements will as the phrase is work,” or whether as 
seems probable the duplicate management on such conditions 
as are indicated in the contracts, will not end in trouble or 
failure. The mere adjustment and revision of rates in com- 
petition with other lines, will be a fruitful source of contention 
between the Government and the companies, and the tendency 
to * carry out Mr. Grierson’s maxim of making merchandize pay 
all it can afford, will inevitably characterize the action of the 
companies in all cas^s where no such competition exists. The 
experience of working with the East Indian Railway under 
its present agreement, affords an excellent illustration of 
this difficulty ; but in cases where the realization of excess 
profits over the guaranteed interest is not^ in any way so 
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certain as in this line, the struggles are likely to be bitter and 
prolonged. , , ^ 

Railway rates have already become an important factor in 
the economic* progress of India, and are destined as our 
railway system* extenjls to become a burning question, in- 
volving interjests of the greatest magnitude. It will add in- 
finitely to the difficulty of dealing with such matters if we 
are found drifting along between one policy and another, as 
has been done for the last twenty years. As it is, no official, 
high or low, can rely for more than a twelve month at a time 
on what the Government intends to do with our railway 
system. We have at the present day railvways made and worked 
by the State, railways made by the State and leased to com- 
panies, railways made by companies assisted and unassisted, and 
railways made by Native States. These are partly controlled by 
local Governments, and partly by the Government of India, 
Some lines in a province are controlled by the local adminis- 
tration, others by the Director-General of Railways, and some 
by the Government of India direct. This means that ques- 
tions of rates and administration generally ♦ on each are 
subject to revision or alteration by either or all of these authori- 
ties, and in the case of guaranteed lines they are still further 
hedged in and complicated by the need for reference to Boards 
of Directors at home. The administration of our Indian 
railways is in fact nothing better than a patchw“bfk system, ex- 
hibiting glaring contrasts of policy, and held together and 
made to cover our necessities only by incessant references and 
decisions by the Government. These decisions will, as already 
observed, and especially in the case of .competing lines, involve 
large interests, and it is very doubtful whether the existing 
machinery for their satisfactory evolution at present exists. 
We have the appointment of a Director-General of Railways, 
which has not always been filled by an officer of wide railway 
experience, and whose proper duties already heavy enough are 
greatly, if not hopelessly, increased by his being at the same 
time a Deputy Secretary to Government. However zealous and 
able a man may fill this position, it is impossible that he can 
with such a staff as he has at present, find time to examine 
and consider the information at hand, even if he can command 
the technical experience requisite for giving Such advice to 
the Government as will carry due weight with railway com- 
panies or commercial men. The solution of this difficulty 
appears to lie in the establishment of a Railway Board for 
India, and though the impediments to thij are by no means 
slight ones, it does not seem impossible to overcome them, and 
at any rate to give it a triad. 

March i88y. 


H. B. 



Art. hi.— three SCENES FROM THE LIFE 
•« OF A GARO. 

c 

S INGRIN was a very fine man, but by no means a rich one. 

He possessed no cultivation of his own, beyond a small 
patch of land on which he grew a little cotton. He was, how- 
ever, well content with his lot, as he always had enough to eat, 
^nd h|s tailor’s bills were not heavy ; in fact, a few annas would 
at any time cover the expense of a new outfit, and he did not 
require one very often. A string of beads and a narrow strip 
of cloth provided him with all the clothing he required. 

He did not, therefore, want a wife to attend to his wardrobe, 
and yet the want of a wife was the one grievance that prevent- 
ed his life from being one of ideal happiness — the one crum- 
pled rose leaf in his existence. A good stout wife to carry his 
basket for hithj was the one thing necessary to make him 
perfectly happy, 

Garo wives are not to be had for the asking, and having 
disposed of the ashes of the first young woman who had done 
him the honor to select him for her husband, he was obliged to 
wait until it fpL^eased another to propose to him. The cruel 
fair, upon whom he had fixed Ifis somewhat mercenary affec- 
tions, had disregarded his advances, and asked^ another young 
Garo brave, to share her heart and home, 

“ I like Singrin well enough,** she had wisely argued, " but 
If I marry him, I shall have to carry his basket, and if I marry 
Frang, I shall live in the station and have no basket to carry.** 
So she married Frang, who was a Dobashia (interpreter), 
and wore white cloths, and Singrin resigned himself to his fate. 
Some years passed, and no one fell in love with him. He was 
better looking than most of his countrymen, but good looks 
go for nothing amongst his people. Perhaps it was the fact of 
bis having a beard that made the Garo girls shy about propos- 
ing to him ; beards being by no means common amongst 
thejr countrymen. Perhaps he did not pay them sufficient 
attention, or * take the trouble to make himself agreeable to 
them, Garo girls are as partial to love-making as the rest of 
Eve’s daughters, although they come of such a matter-of-fact un- 
romantic race. They reserve to themselves the right of select- 
ipg their husbands, and it would be an unpardonable breach of 
Garo etiquette for the lover to pop the question, but they have 
no objection to his , .responding to their modest advances, or 
even to his openly making love tg them. 

Whatever may have been the cause, Singrin had found no 
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second wife, and lived on in the village Nokphantee, or Baohe- 
lors" Chummery, for several years. He would have been 
content to have lived there for the rest of his life, but for thaC 
one drawback — he had no one to carry his basket. 

Whenever Ije had a load of raw cotton to take to the^hfit 
for sale, he thought regretfully of his lonely state, and envied 
Frang for having a wife to carry his basket for him, if ever 
he required her to do it. • 

“Wah ! wah !** he exclaimed one day as he toiled along the 
narrow footpath that led from his village to the station, with 
a well filled basket on his back. “ How heavy this is*, wTiat a* 
lucky man Frang is 

Placing the objectionable burden on the ground, he sat down 
to rest. Presently Frang and his wife appeared in sight, both 
of them trudging along with baskets on their backs. Their 
countenances were far from cheerful, and the woman began to 
explain the reason of their sudden appearance on the •scene 
with a high-toned volubility that spoke very plainly of angry 
disgust : — 

“ He has lost his place, she said, as she impatiently freed her 
head from the strap that supported her basket, and placed it 
against the high bank at the side of the pathway, He has 
been turned out, and it’s all his own fault. We haye to go back 
to the village and work. We are carrying all our things there 
now. He has lost his place. I knew he would, he never would 
be careful. To -think he should be so stupid as to let the 
Sahib find out that he was telling a lie.^^ 

‘‘Yes,” said poor Frang humbly, “it was very stupid of me. 
I did not think the Burra Sahib knew so much Garo. I only 
altered a few words when Rengrin was giving his evidence 
against Reshin. Reshin asked me not to repeat anything 
Rengrin said that might make the case go against him ; if he 

won the case, he was to have given me well, never mind, he 

won’t win the case now ; the Burra Sahib found me out, and 
turned me off.” 

“Who will take your place? ” asked Singrin. 

“ I don’t know, and I don’t care. Whoever gets it, will be 
able to make a lot of money soon, for the Burra Sahib is going, 
away, and the new Sahib will not understand any Garo for a 
long time.” 

“ And, you have lost the chance,” scolded his irate wife, “ how 
could you be so.” 

Never mind, never mind,” interrupted Singrin good temper- 
edly, “ it is no use making a noise aboi^ it now. Tell me 
Frang, is it very hard work that the Dobashias have to do ? ” 

“ Hard work 1*— it is the easiest thing in the world to be a 
JDobashia.” 
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: “.And you’ve lost it," put in his wife. , 

" All you h,ave to do,” he continued, ** is to listen to what 
the witnesses say, and tell the Sahib as much of k as you like. 
These Sahibs don’t understand Garo jvhen fimt they come up 
heref and you can tell them anything you like, but this Burra 
Sahib has learnt a good deal now, and can understand too 
much.' The new one will not understand anything the wit- 
nesses say.” • 

“ But is there no one who can tell him if you invent a lot 
of lies ? ’’ 

* “ No one, the head clerk knows enough Garo to tell on us, 
and some of the constables ; but it is no business of theirs, 
and I sent the head clerk all the wood he wanted and some 
baskets of cotton.*' 

" 1 can do that," said Singrin, swinging his load on his back 
again. “ Salaam, my friends, I am going to carry my cotton to 
the heed clerk, and see if he will say a good word for me. I 
will be a Dobashia now, and you shall carry Frang’s basket for 
him Keree — ^falaam, salaam, I must hurry on, or I may be 
too late.” 

Five Years Later. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s Cutcherry was full of Garos. 
An importaQt^ case was being heard, and considerable ex- 
citement prevailed. There was some hitch In the proceedings, 
some difficult piece of evidence to be clearly explained The 
two Dobashias who were present, gave different interpretations 
of it, and the perplexed Deputy Commissioner endeavoured in 
vain to get to the bottom of the contradictory statements. 

“ Where is Singrin ? ” he exclaimed in despair ; “ he is the 
only man in the place who knows anything. Why he is not 
here ? ” 

“ Sir,” answered the head clerk gravely, “ your honor gave 
him two days’ leave ; he is about to marry a wife " 

“ What a nuisance ! How many wives does the fellow want ? 
He has several already.” 

“ Sir, this woman is possessed of large cultivations.” 

When will he be back ? ” 

. ” Sir, he will return to his duties to-morrow.” 

“ Then 1 shall put off the case until then. These two rascals 
are trying to make up their own cases ; they have been bribed, 
1 suppose. Singrin is the only one 1 can trust. He knows 
more about the language and the dustoms than anyone else in 
the hills.” . • 

“ He is the biggest/ascal in the place, too,” thought the Deputy 
Commissioner as hewalked slowly to his bungalow “ but 1 get 
ihe truth dut of him, for he takds bribes from both sides, and 
does not care which wins. He stands to win whoever loses. He 
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will have both those tpen in his village this evening, and take all 
be can get from each of them ; but 1 shall get to the bottom of 
it all to-morroMT. He knows better than to trirn the cases now. 
I know the language tqo well — all but those wretched localisms. 
I wish I knew what that man meant to>day.” . o 

Ten Years Later. 

" Frang ! come and have some •liquor, sit down and listen 
to my bdja." 

Singrin was lolling on a drawing-room couch, the rich cover- 
ing of which contrasted curiously with tife bamboo-walls and 
mud-floor of his hut. A gorgeous cap, embroidered in gold, 
rested on his well-oiled locks. His garments were spotlessly 
white, and his bare feet were thrust into a pair of native shoes 
of a singularly uncomfortable pattern. Immediately in front 
of him stood a large pier-glass in which he could see his manly 
form reflected, without taking the trouble to rise. At hisr elbow 
a lau (gourd) full of Garo liquor rested on a Gipsy table. At 
the further end of the hut, a plump young Ga?o woman was 
amusing herself and him by banging on an old piano with both 
hands. A group of women sat round her, lost in admiration 
of the fiendish sounds she extracted from the instrument, and 
some dozen or so of dusky babies, of all ages^ crawled about 
the floor. « 

After taking a deep draught of the liquor, Frang seated 
himself on the«ground by the couch. 

“ You are quite a big man now, Singrin," he remarked with 
a tinge of envy in his voice ; “ you have made yourself like 
unto a rajah. All these houses belong to you ; where did 
you get the money to buy all these fine things? Is the whole 
village yours ? ” 

Singrin nodded. ” All are mine ; this is called Singriu’s 
village." 

How did you get the money? ” «isked Frang. 

" 1 did not buy the houses," replied Singrin with a smile 
of self-satisfaction that was particularly galling to the un- 
successful man ; “ my wives’ relations built them. I earned 
the money for all the rest" 

" But your pay is only .” 

“ My pay 1 ” interrupted Singrin contemptuously, “as if ipy 
pay was ail I earned. When first 1 came here that was all I 
earned, because 1 bad to tell the truth carefully. When the 
Burra Sahib had learnt to trust me, I told , when it suited 
me. Then I married a wife. She had property, and her rela- 
tions were useful to me. I was lucky,'; a new Burra Sahib 
came, who did not know Gam, and I made a lot? -of rupees. 
But 1 was more> careful than you were, and when he leamt 
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Garo, 1 only told a lie when I was sure ]ie could not find it 
but But I was useful ; that is the great thing. 1 inarried 
another wife, and her relations worked for me, and then a third, 
and a fourth. There is my fourteenth, j)laying» the b&Jd like 
a la(fy. . All their relations work for me. They ^want houses, 
and their own people build them. They all have cultiva- 
, tions ; their own people work for them, and get their food for 
working.” • 

“ I can give the Burra Sahib all the labor he wants,” he 
continued complacently. “ He says, ‘ Singrin, I want forty 
coolies” •! send to sny wives’ villages and get them ; no one 
dares to say ‘ no ’ to me. I am too .strong. He says, ‘ I 
want bamboos.’ I send all my new relations to get them. 
He can’t get on without me now.” 

" There is another new Burra Sahib coming soon,” said 
Frang, with a grin of satisfaction. “ He may be able to • do 
without you.” 

Singrin smiled. “ The Burra Sahib’s head clerk owes me 
some money. TThe second clerk will be turned out if I go. 
I can tell on him. There is no one in the Burra Sahib’s office 
who does not feel an interest in my remaining here as the 
head Dobashia. You see what it is to know when to lie safely, 
Frang. You lied at the wrong time, but I take care never 
to lie at all,* i!niess it is safe,* and then to do it boldly. 
If the new Burra Sahib does not want me, I can retire 
and be Burra Sahib, too. 1 have bought the Sahib’s cows 
and his bAjd, and his glass there ; don’t I look grand in it ? 
and this thing I’m lying on. I can drink liquor every night, 
and have scores of women to make it, and to carry my baskets. 
Keree made a mistake when she married you, and you 
made one when you invented lies at the wrong time.” 

“ And you will make a mistake, too, some day.” 

" No, I will make no mistake ; when I feel inclined to make 
one, I will remember you. You might have been here instead 
of me.” 

■f “Frang groaned. 

“ But you could never have got on as I have, because — well 
because, you.see you are only Frang and I am Singrin ! 
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Art. IV.— the SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HINDUS IN^ 
•THE RIG-VEDA PERIOD. 

I T IS a matter of sincere regret that no translation oi^ the 
Rig- Veda Sanhita has yet been published in English. For 
many reasons this collection of the ancient hymns of the 
Hindus is a work of remarkable interest. The work has been 
called the most ancient book in the library of mankind, and it 
is beyond question the earliest work in the^Aryan world. But ijt 
is not the antiquity of the volume that makes it so rerharkable. 
What gives it an almost unique value is that, in this ancient 
collection of hymns to the powers and manifestations of nature, 
we trace the commencement of the legends of all Aryan 
nations ; we see the rise and growth, as it were, of all Aryan 
religions. Zeus and Athena, Jupiter and Vulcan and Uranus, 
Tiu and Zio, Ahura Mazda and Mithra and VerethraglTna are 
so many meaningless names to us, until we opi^n the ancient 
volume of the Hindus and trace the conception of these Aryan 
gods to the manifestations of nature which inspired in the 
common ancestors of Hindus and Persians, of Greeks, Romans 
and Tutons, feelings of veneration and love. 

And if such be the value of the Rig-Ved*;to all Aryan 
nations, the value of the worC to the Indo-Aryans or Hindus 
is infinitely tnoi^e. It presents us with the only account extant 
of the early civilization of the first Aryan settlers in India ; 
and it also enables us to trace the Hindu religion to its earliest 
source and simplest phase. The historian of India and the 
religious enquirer must alike turn to this one remarkable volume 
for the first and most valuable materials of their researches. 

English translations of this work were commenced, first by 
Stevenson, and then by Roer, but neither of these scholars 
proceeded very far with their work. Over forty years ago, 
when Professor Max Muller commenced the publication of his 
magnificent edition of the work with Sayana’s commentary, 
Professor H. H. Wilson, then the greatest of English anti- 
quarians, commenced an English translation of this great work. 
He lived to complete the translation, but only a little over one- 
half of the work has been published, the remainder has not 
been given to the world. It is said that the German scholars 
have made such wonderful progress in Vedic scholarship since 
Dr. Wilson’s time, that his translation, based on Sayana’s 
commentary only, is no longer acceptable in Europe. Hence, 
the publication of his work has never beet>translated. 

A complete translation was published in* France, pearly forty 
years ago, by M. I^anglois. M. Langlois was a man of cultured 
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taste and of imagination, and his translation is based on what 
he imagines to be the true sense of therVedic hymns, and is 
therefore of small value to scholars. Two translations of the 
work have been published in the German language. Grassman 
is a poet, and his translation of the Rig-Veda into German 
pocKy^ although a most creditable performance, does not meet 
the requirements of tlie scholar. Ludwig’s translation with 
notes into German is the best, and the only scholar-like transla- 
tion of the Rig-Veda into ai‘iy European language. He is more 
true to Sayana’s interpretation than Grassman.* 

It is not our object in the present paper to discuss abstruse 
questions or debatatfle points of Vcdic study. Our object is to 
write a simple and popular account of the social life and civili- 
zation of our early forefathers, as reflected in their immortal 
work, and to string together within the limits of an article some 
of the most interesting passages in the Veda, illustrating the 
manners and customs of the time. We shall try to see the 
early Hindus as they were over three thousand years ago, as 
they lived and acted and thought. We shall try to review, as 
faithfully as we can, their arts and civilization, their social laws 
and domestic life, their wars and their peaceful occupations. 
To this task we now address ourselves, 

/. — The first home of the Hindus. 

The early Aryans of India were an agricultural and pastoral 
race who lived on the banks of the Indus and its five tributaries. 
The banks of these rivers were fertile, and agritulture was the 
national occupation of the Indo-Aryans, and we have only rare 
allusions to those migratory habits which are peculiar to all 
nations essentially pastoral. Such migrations from place to 
place in quest of pasture lands were probably not so frequently 
undertaken by the Aryans even in their original home in 
Central Asia as by the Turanians and other nomad races. 
In India the habit was almost entirely given up. 

• As might be expected, we have frequent allusions to the 
Indus and its five tributaries. Hymn of the loth Mandala 
is a remarkable instance, and we will give our readers a transla- 
tion of the entire hymn, 

^ I. O ye streams ! The bard celebrates your excellent 
prowess in the house of the worshipper. They flow in three 
systems, seven streams in each system. The prowess of the 
Indus is superior to that of all others. 


• The present wntet takes this opportunity to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to the Government of Bengal by whose assistance he has been able 
to publish a complete translation of the Kig-Veda in the Bengali language. 
This is the fkst complete translation of the work into an Indian Vernacular. 
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“ 2. Oh Indus ! when you flow towards lands rich in l\orses 
and in corn, Varuna opens out the way for you. You flow over 
the spacious path on the land. You shine above all flowing 
rivers. 

“ 3. The mighty sound of the Indus ascends from the^earth 
and spreads *over the sky ! She flows with mighty force and 
in radient form. Her mighty sound is heard as if rains are 
descending from the clouds with great noise. The Indus comes 
like a bull, bellowing as it comes. 

“4. As cows bring milk to their calves, even thus, O Indus ! 
the other streams come sounding to y»u with their waters ! 
As a king marches with his forces to battle, even thus you 
march in front with two systems of rivers flowing by your 
side.* 

“5, O Ganga! O Yamuna (Jumna) and Sarasvati, and 
Satadru (Sutlej), and Parushni (Ravi) ! Share these my words 
among you. O river combined with Asikni (Chin^) ! O 
Vitasta (Jhilam) ! O Arjikiya (Baja) , combined with Sasoma 
(Indus) ! Hear my words. • 

^^6. O Indus! first thou flowest united Trishtamd, with 
Susartu and Rasa and the Sveti. You unite Krumu (Kurum 
river) and Gomati (Gomal river) with Kubha (Cabul river) 
and Mehatnu. You proceed together with these rivers. 

** 7, The irresistible Indies proceeds straight, white and 
dazzling in colour ! She is great, and her waters fill all sides 
with mighty force. Of all the flowing rivers, none is flowing 
like her 1 She is strange like a mare, — beautiful like a well- 
developed woman ! 

“ 8, The Indus is ever young and beautiful. She is rich 
in horses, in chariots, and in garments ; she is rich in gold and 
is beauteously clad I She is rich in corn and in wool and in 
straw, and has covered herself with sweet flowers. 

‘'9. The Indus has fastened horses to her chariot, and has 
brought food therein to this sacrifice. Her prowess is extolled 
as mighty ; she is irresistible and great and rich in her fame ! 

The hymn is remarkable for its power and its beauty," and 
remarkable also for the extensive vision of the poet, who, as 
Professor Max Muller says, takes in at one swoop three gre^t 
river systems, those flowing from the north-west into the 
Indus, those joining it from the north-east, and in the distance 
the Ganges and the Jumna with their tributaries. ** It shews 
the widest geographical horizon of the Vedic poets, confined 
by the snowy mountains in the north, the Indps and the range 

~ s — — 

* le, the tributaries coming from Cabul in the west, and the tributaries 
flowing through the Punjab in the east, as named in the^'two following 
verses. t. 
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of- the Suleiman mountains in the west, tj^e Indus or the sea 
in the south, anjd the valley of the Jumna and Ganges in the 
esfst Beyond that the world, though open, was* unknown to 
the Vedic poets ” Indian what can it teac(i us. 

The frequent allusions to the rivers of the Punj[ab leave no 
doubt that the Punjab was the first home of the Aryans in 
. India. These rivers are sometimes spoken of together as the 
seven rivers,” and it is explained in one place (VII, 36,6), 
that the seven rivers have the Indus for their mother and 
the Sarasvati as the seventh. The Indus and its five branches 
still water the primevafl home of the early Hindus, but the 
Sarasvati which was the most sacred of ancient rivers and 
was worshipped even in that remote time as a goddess, has since 
ceased to flow. Antiquarians state that it was a stream 
which flowed between the Indus and the Jumna, but has been 
lost in the deserts of Rajputana. 

It w^uld be foreign to our purpose to cite all the allusions 
in the Rig-Veda to the different rivers and localities of the 
Punjab, but a few instances may interest our readers. 

In I, 126, I we have mention of a beneficent king Bhavayavya 
who lived on the banks of the Indus, and who rewarded the 
bard (who sings his praise) with a hundred gold pieces {Nishka)^ 
a hundred horses and a hundred bullocks. The beneficence 
of kings towards the rishis and bards of ancient times is 
frequently extolled. 

In II, 15, 6 we have an allusion to the Indus, flowing to the 
north. This must refer to some bend of the river where it 
turns northward, or perhaps to the course of the river before it 
turns southwards through the mountains of Kashmir. 

There is a remarkable passage in IV, 30, 18 which shews 
that, although the Hindus in the time of the Rig-Veda had 
their principal settlements in the Punjab, still enterprising 
leaders and colonists penetrated beyond the Jumna and the 
Ganges, and fought for a footing even on the distant banks 
of the Sarayu which is in modern Oude. We are told of Arna 
and Chitraratha, two i. e., Aryan leaders, who perished 

there. Still more remarkable is the allusion to the aboriginal 
tribes of Kitaka ( which is usually identified with South Behar). 
In III, S3. 14, the Aryan bard enquires of Indra with that 
naive simplicity which is the charm of the Rig-Veda, — 

Of what use to you are the cows of the Kitakas, Their 
milk is not mixed with the Sonnfa-juice, nor poured in the 
sacrificial vessel, c Bring them to us. Bring the wealth of 
Pramaganda to us. Q Indra ! bestow on us the wealth of these 
low men.” The eminent German scholar Weber accepts the 
opinion thal the Kitakas in this passage are the people of 
Magadha or South Behar, and that Prameganda was the 
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aboriginal king of the tribe. • He adds the suggestive remarks 
that the native aborigines being particularly vigorous, retamed 
much of their influence even after they were 5^^«thminised, and 
‘‘ that is how we have to account for the special sympathy and 
success which 'Buddhism met with in Magad ha.*’— Liter 
ature, p. 79. • • 

But although enterprising bands of Hindus had pushed 
forward as far as modern Oude or even South Behar, still tlic^ 
father land of the early Hindus Was the Punjab, and allusions 
to the rivers of the Punjab are frequent. (Ill, 23, 4 ; III, 33, . i ; 
IV, 22, 2 ; VI, 61, 10 ; VI, 7. 6 ; VIII, 21, 17 ; VIII, 20, 25 
VHI, 24, 27 ; VIII, 64. II ; VIII, 74, If; VIII, 96, -i ;-IX,*65. 
23 ; IX, 66, 6 ; IX, 113. 2 ; X, 64, 9, &c., &c.) 

There is one somewhat curious passage in which the Rishi 
Visva mitra encumbered with the chariots and horses and other 
rewards bestowed on him by king Sudasa, finds a difficulty in 
crossing the confluence of the Beya and the Sutlej, and 
pours out an entire hymn ( III, 33) to appease the angftr of the 
roaring flood ! We shall subsequently have ^occasion to say 
more of this king Sudasa, who was a mighty conqueror and 
subjugated ten surrounding kings, who conquered many Aryan 
tribes in the Punjab, and was the victor of numerous battles 
which form the theme of some spirited hymns. This mighty 
conqueror seems also to have been a patron^ of learning and 
religion, and liberally rewarded the sages 0/ the house of 
Visva mitra and ofVasistha alike. As a consequence there 
was a jealousy between these two priestly houses to which we 
will allude further om 

While references to the rivers of the Punjab are thus frequent, 
allusions to the Ganges and the Jumna are rare. We have 
already translated a hymn in which both those rivers are named. 

The only other passage in the Rig- Veda where the Ganges 
is alluded to, is VI, 45, 31, where the high banks of the Ganges 
are the subject of a simile. The cattle on the pasture- 
fields along the banks of the Jumna are alluded to in V, 
52, 17. 

Thus the land of the five rivers was the earliest home of the 
Aryan settlers in India, and it would seem that the settlers ^long 
the five rivers gradually formed themselves into 'five ' tribes % or 
nations. The five lands ** iPancha-kshiti) are alluded to in 
I, 7, 9 ; I, 176, 3 ; VI, 46, 7, and in other places. Similarly 
w^e read of the “ five cultivating tribes ** ( Pancha-krishtt) 
in II, 2, 10 ; IV, 38, 10 ; arid other places, and we read of five 
peoples** {^Panchfana) in VI, ii, 4 ; VI, Sf, *11 ; VIII, 32, 22 ; 
IX, 65, 23, and other places. ^ 

It was these five tribes *' of simple,* bold and enterprising 
Aryans, living b^ agriculture and by pasture on the fertile bantS 
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of the Indus and Its tributaries, who were the progenitors of 
tlife great Hindu nation which has now spread from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin, and in number forms one-sixth of 
th6 human race ! ' 

( //. — Agrictilturey Pasture and Commerce, 

The main industry of the ancient Hindus, as of the modern 
Hind us, was agriculture, and as might be expected, we have 
frequent allusions to it ’in the Rig-Veda. The very 
name Arya by which the Aryan conquerors of India have 
distinguished themselves in numerous places from the abori- 
gines or DAseSy is said to come from a root which means to cul- 
tivate. Professor Max Muller has traced the progress of this 
word all over the Ar37an world from Iran or Persia to Erin or 
Ireland, and argues with considerable force that the word was 
invented in the primeval home of the Aryans in Central Asia to 
indicate their partiality to cultivation, as distinguished from the 
nomadic habits of the Turanians whose name indicates their 
rapid journies or the fleetness of their horse. Certain it is, that 
the word Arya is the one word in the Rig-Veda which distin- 
guishes the conquerors as a class, or even as a caste, from the 
aborigines of the country. And there are remarkable passages 
also which shew that the new settlers, in calling themselves 
Aryas, had not altogether forgotten the real signification 
of the word. One instance will sirffice. 

“ O ye two Asvins ! you have displayed your glory by 
teaching the Arya man to cultivate with the plough and to sow 
corn, and by giving him rains for (the production of) his food ; 
and by destroying the Dasyii by your thunderbolt.” I, 117, 21. 

There are two other words in the Rig-Veda which are syno- 
nimous not so much with the Aryan tribe, but rather with 
man generally ; and both of them come from roots which 
indicate cultivation. The words are Charshana (I, 3, 7, &c.), 
and Krishti (I, 4. 6 ; II, 2, 10 ; IV, 38, 60, &c.), and both 
these words come from modifications of the same root Krtsh 
or Chrishy to cultivate. 

Thus the very names which the Aryan conquerors of India 
gav^ themselves are names which indicate that useful occu- 
pation which distinguishes the civilized man from the barbarian, 
viz.y cultivation of the soil. 

There are numerous direct allusions in the Rig-Veda to 
agriculture, but the most remarkable among them is a hymn 
which is dedicated to a supposed god of agriculture, the Lord 
of the Field, as he i^ called, and which will translate in full. 

“ I. We will win (cultivate) this field with the Lord of the 
Field ; may he nourish our cattle and our horses ; may he bless 
us thereby. 
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“ 2. O Lord of the Field* ! bestow on us sweet and pure 
and butter-like and dfilicious and copious rain, even as <fows 
give us milk. May the lords of the sacrifice bless us. ^ 

“3. May th^^ plants be sweet unto us ; may the skies and 
the rains and the firmarhent be full of sweetness ; may the Lord 
of the Field be gracious to us. We will follow him uninjured 
by enemies. 

4. Let the bullocks work merrily ; let the men work 
merrily ; let the plough move on merrily ! Fasten the fasten- 
ings merrily ; ply the goad merrily. 

“ 5. O Suna and Sira ! accept this l^ymn. Moisten this 
earth with the rain you have created in the sky. 

“6. O fortunate Furrow! proceed onwards ! We pray unto 
thee ; do thou bestow on us wealth and an abundant crop. 

“ 7. May Indra accept this Furrow ; may Pushan lead her 
onwards. May she be filled with water, and yield us corn 
year after yesiY.^ ^ 

“8. Let the ploughshares turn up the sod merrily ; let the 
men follow the bullocks menily; may Parjanya*moisten the 
earth with sweet rains. O Suna and Sira ! bestow on us 
happiness. IV, 57. 

We shall seek in vain in the entire range of later Sanscrit 
literature for a passage in which the humble hopes and wishes 
of simple agriculturists arc so naturally described • This is the 
unique charm of the Rig-Veda as a literary composition. 
Whether it is ^n account of a battle with aborigines, or a 
prayer to friendly Indra to come and have a cup of soma, or 
a song of the simple cultivator, — the Rig-Veda liymn always 
takes us nearer to the simple workings of a simple but straight- 
forward and manly heart, than anj^ thing in the literature of 
later times. 

Wc will translate a portion of another hymn, also dedicated 
to agriculture. 

“ 3. Fasten the ploughs, spread out the yokes, and sow 
seeds on this field which has been prepared. Let the corn 
grow with our hymns ; let the scythes fall on the neighbouring 
field where the corn is ripe. 

“4. The ploughs have been fastened ; the labpurers have 
spread the yokes ; the wise men are uttering prayers to gods. ' 


* In these two remaikable verses the furrow, Sz/d, is addressed as a 
female, and asked to yield copious* harvests. In the Yajurveda also, the 
furrow is similarly worshipped. And when the Aryans gradually con- 
quered the whole of India, and primeval jungles anS waste lands were 
marked with the furrow, the furrow or Si^a assumed a more definite human 
character, and became the heroine of .the Nationaf Epic which desciibes 
the Aryan conquest of Soutliein India ! 
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. ‘*5. Prepare troughs for tlie drinking of the anifnals. 
Fasten the leather-string and let us takd out water from this 
deep and goodly well which never dries up. 

‘‘ 6. The troughs have been prepared for ,the animals, the 
leatl^er-string shines in the deep and goodly well which never 
dries up, and the water is easily got. Take Out water from 
the well. 

“ 7. Refresh the horses, take up the corn stacked on the 
field, and make a cart which will convey it easily. This well, full 
of water for the drinking of animals, is one drona in extent, 
and there is a stoncr wheel to it. And the reservoir for the 
drinking of men is one skanda. Fill it with water.** X, loi. 

Irrigation and cultivation in the Punjab are only possible 
by means of wells, and wells are reserved also for the drink- 
ing of men and of beasts ; and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
we should find references to wells in the ^Rig-Veda. Another 
remarkable fact which appears from the passages translated 
above, is that horses were used for cultivation purposes in 
those days, ^ custom still common in Europe, but not in 
India in modern times. 

In X, 25, 4, and in many other places, we have allusions to 
wells. In X, 93, 13 we are told how water was raised from 
wells for irrigation purposes. The contrivance is the same as 
is still in vogQd in Northern Indi^ ; a number of pots are tied 
to a string, and as the pots go up and down by the movement of 
a wheel, they are filled in the well and pulled up, and emptied 
and sent down again. The contrivance is called ghati chakta 
or the circle of pots, and I think bears the same name up 
to the present day. 

In X, 99, 4, we have another allusion to irrigation of fields 
by means of canals which are replenished with water by means 
of a droiia. And in X, 68, i we are told that cultivators, who 
irrigated their fields, kept away birds by uttering loud cries. 

As stated above the allusions to pasture are by no means 
so frequent as the allusions to agriculture : Pushan is the god 
of shepherds, — he is the sun as viewed by shepherds, and is 
supposed to protect them and travellers generally in their wan- 
derings over the country. And here and there in a hymn to 
Pushan we find that the Aryans of India had brought with 
them recollections and songs about those migrations which 
they occasionally undertook in Central Asia, if not, after their 
settlement in India. We ’translate*one such hymn below : — 

“I, O Pushan J help us to finish our journey and remove 
all dangers. O son of the cloud ! do thou march before us. 

“ 2. O Pushan ! ^do thou remove from our path those 
who would lead us astray, those who strike and plunder and 
do wrong i. 
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3. Do thou drive away that wily robber yjho intercepts 
journeys. 

"4 O Pushan ! do thou trample under thy foot the vjle 
carcass of hirp who plunders us in both ways (by stealth and 
by force,) and who cofnmits outrages. ^ 

5. O wise Pushan, destroyer of enemies ! we ini^ore of 
thee the protection with which thou didst shield and encourage 
our forefathers. 

‘‘ 6. O Pushan, possessed of all wealth, possessed of golden 
weapons, and chief among beings ! bestow on us thy riches. 

“ 7. Lead us so that enemies who ii^tercept may^ npt hatm ’ 
us ; lead us over easy and pleasant paths. O Pusha*n ! devise 
means (for our safety) on this way. 

‘‘ 8. Lead us to pleasant tracts covered with green grass ; 
let us not meet with any unforeseen danger on the way. O 
Pushan ! devise means (for our safety) on this way. 

“ 9. Be powerful (in thy protection) ; fill us (with ^riches) : 
bestow on us (wealth). Make us strong and give us food. 
O Pushan ! devise means (for our safety) on thia way. 

“ 10. Wc do not blame Pushan, but we extol him in our 
hymns. We solicit wealth from the handsome Pushan.” I, 42. 

There is also another interesting hymn on the practice of 
taking out cattle to pasture fields, and then bringing them back. 
A few verses are worth translating. . • • 

4. We call the cowherd* let him take out these cows ; let 
him pasture tl)cm in the fields ; let him know and pick out the 
animals ; let him bring them back to the house ; let him pasture 
them on all sides. 

“ 5. The cowherd seeks for the cows, brings them back to 
the house and pastures them on all sides. May he come home 
safe. 

“ 8. O cowherd ! pasture the cows in all directions, and bring 
them back. Pasture them in various parts of the earth, ana 
then bring them back.” X, 19. 

There are allusions in the preceding passages to robbers who 
infested outlying tracts of the country, probably to cattle- 
lifters and thieves among the aboriginal races who hung 
around the Aryan villages and clearances and lived by intertepf- 
ing peaceful industry. We shall speak of them further on. 

Allusions to trade and commerce must be necessarily rare 
in a collection of hymns to gods, but nevertheless we are here 
and there surprised by passages which throw a curious light 
on the manners of the times. Loans §ind usury were well 
understood in those days, and Rishis (who, we should always 
remember, were worldly men in the ^ig-Veda) occasionally 
lament their state of indebtedness with the simplicity of pri- 
mitive times. Ir^ond remarkable verse again we are reminded 
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of the finality of a sale transaction, when once the sale is 
completed. 

One sells a large quantity for a small price, and then goes 
to* the purchaser and denies the sale, and asks^ Yor a higher 
price. But the man who has sold, cannot‘exceed*the price once 
fixed 6n*the plea that he has given a large quantity. Whether 
the price was adequate or inadequate, the price fixed at the 
• time of sale must hold good.” IV, 24, 9. 

A passage like the above would indicate the existence of 
current coins for the purposes of buying and selling. We have 
' niimerqus instances of Rishis acknowledging the gift of a 
hundred pieces of gold (V, 27, 2, &c.), and there can be no doubt 
pieces of gold of a certain fixed value were used as money 
and indicated in these passages. Professor Wilson in his note 
on the above verse (V, 27, 2) thinks ‘‘ that pieces of money are 
intended ; for if we may trust Aryan, the Hindus had coined 
money before Alexander.” We must admit, however, that there 
is an Asence of positive proof on tlie subject. The word 
Nishka (I, 126^1, &c.) is often used in the Rig- Veda in a 
dubious sense. In some passages it may mean money, in others 
it means a golden ornament for the neck. The two interpreta- 
tions are not necessarily contradictory, for in India golden coins 
have habitually been used as ornaments for the neck since 
times immemorjah 

On the other hand, there are dfstinct references to voyages 
by sea, though of course only a coasting trade could have 
been possible in those days. The shipwreck of* Bhujyu, and 
his deliverance by the gods Asvins, is constantly alluded to 
(I, 1 16, 3, &c.), and in I, 25, 7 the god Varuna is said to know 
the paths of the birds through the sky and the paths of the 
ships over the sea. In IV, 55, 6 the poet refers to the “ people 
who desiring to acquire wealth pray to the sea before under- 
taking a voyage while in VII, 88, 3 Vasishtha says : — 

“When Varuna and I went on a boat, and took her out to 
sea, I lived in the boat floating on the water and was happy 
in it, rocking beautifully (in the waves”). 

While there are these and other distinct allusions to sea 
voyage, there is absolutely no prohibition against it iq the 
Rlg-Veda. ‘ 

IIL — Food^ clothing and the arts of peace. 

Barley and wheat seem to have been the principal produce of 
the field, and the principal articles of food. The names of grain 
found in the Rig^Veda are somewhat misleading, as they have 
come to bear a different signification in modern days from 
what they ha 4 in the ancient times. Thus the word yava which 
in modern Sanscrit implies barley only, was ^iised in the Veda 
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for implying food-grains generally, including wheat and barley. 
And the word dhdna which in Bengal at least means paddy of 
rice, implies in the Rig-Veda fried barley, which was used as food^ 
and offered to the gods. (Ill, 35, 3 ; VI, 13, 4; VI, 29, 4, &c.)* 

We also find^ mentiem of various kinds of cakes prepared 
from these grains and used as food and offered to the* ^ods. 
Pakti (from pach, to cook or to prepare) means prepared cakes, 
and various other terms like puroddsa and apupa and karam- 
bha are also used. (Ill, 52, i ; IV, 24, i, &c.) 

It may be easily imagined that animal food was largely used 
by the early Hindus of the Punjab. We have frequent^ all u-, 
sions to the sacrifice and to the cooking of *cows, buffafoes and 
bulls."^ (I, 61, 12 ; II, 7. S ; V, 29, 7 & 8 ; VI, 17, n ; VI, 16, 
47 ; VI, 29, I ; X, 27, 2 ; X, 28, 3, &c., &c. 

In X, 89, 14 there is a mention of slaughter-house where cows 
arc killed, and in X, 91, 14 there is an allusion to the sacrifice 
of horses, bulls and rams. The allusions to the sacrifice of 
horse are extremely rare, shewing that although the custom 
was introduced into India by the early Aryans from their 
primitive home in Central Asia, the flesh of horse as an article 
of food soon fell into disuse. In later times the sacrifice of the 
horse or the Asvainedha was performed on rare occasions with 
great pomp and circumstance by powerful kings after they 
had subdued their neighbours and assumed a title answering 
to the Imperial title in Europe.* There can be no doubt this 
great imperial rite rose out of the simple sacrifice of the horse, 
practised in primitive times, when horse was an article of food. 
The pomp and ceremony as well as certain extremely nasty 
practices connected with the horse-sacrifice in later days, were 
unknown in Vedic times. 

A fairly complete account of the sacrifice of the horse, such 
as it prevailed in the Vedic times, is to be found in hymn 162 
of the first Mandala of the Rig-Veda. It is too long for trans» 
lation, but a few verses may interest our readers. 

“ 2. The men have brought a goat to be sacrificed before the 
horse which is covered with gold trappings. The piebald goat 
bleats and goes towards the horse ; may it be welcome food 
for Indra and Pushan. 

'‘II. O horse ! the gravy which comes out of your body 
when you are cooked, and which remains sticking to the roast- 
ing spit, should not fall to the ground nor get mixed with the 
grass. The gods are eager for the food, let all be ofiered to 
them, 

12. Those who stand around and view tfie* cooking of the 

c , — ■ ■ — 

See Dr. Rajendra Lala MiUa^s- Indo-Arj^anSfVol, I, A\jiicle Be^ tn 
Ancient India* 
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horse ; those who say, ** its smell Is delicious, take it down now,” 
and those who wait for begging a portion of the meat, let the 
jiims of all of • them be like our aims. 

13. The stick which is put into the boiling pot to examine 
the boiling, the vessels in which the gravy is preserved, the 
coveVs which keep it warm, the cane by which the body of the 
horse is first marked, and the knife by which the body is severed 
(along the lines marked), all these implements help in the cook- 
ing of the horse. 

‘‘ 18. The knife goes as a friend of the gods, to separate the 
thirty-four bent ribs of the horse. Cut them out so, that the 
separate parts may not be cut or mangled. With a loud voice 
and with circumspection cut away along the joints. 

** 20. Go to the gods, O horse ! let not thy dear body pain 
thee ; let not the knife rest long on thy limbs ; let not a 
greedy and ignorant executioner cut thy body needlessly, 
disregarding the separate limbs.*’ 

Who could have believed that this simple horse-sacrifice of the 
Rig-Veda, thfj carving and the roasting and the boiling of 
horse for worship and for the purposes of food, would have 
developed into the imperial ceremony of Asvamedha of later 
times ? But many a practice which we see in its simple and 
natural aspect in the Veda, has developed into mighty and 
often monstuous ceremonies in later days, and many a simple 
Vedic allegory relating to the "striking phenomena of nature 
has also developed into equally monstrous Pauranik legends ! 
Herein constitutes the invaluable worth of the Veda, we trace 
the Hindu rites and institutions and the Hindu religion itself to 
their simple natural beginnings. 

The fermented juice of the plant called Soma appears to 
have been the only intoxicating drink used in the Vedic times. 
So much were the ancient Aryans addicted to this drink, that 
Soma was soon worshipped as a deity, both in India and in 
Iran, (under the name Haoma in the latter country,) and we find 
one entire mandala or book of the Rig-Veda dedicated to this 
deity ! The Indo-Aryans appear to have been more addicted 
to fermented and intoxicating Soma than their peaceful brethren 
of Iran, and many are the allusions in the Zendavesta to the 
'hateful customs of their Indian brethren ! Dr, Rajendra Lala 
thinks that this was one great reason of those dissensions which 
broke out among the primitive Aryans in their Central- Asian 
home, and which led to the expulsion of one section of them to 
India, in other words, to the conquest and colonization of India 
by Aryans I 

The process by which the Soma-juice was prepared, has been 
fully desGribed in "IX, 66, ai>d in other hymns. We will 
translate a few verses fiom this hymn. * 
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" 2. O Soma ! your two leaves were placed obliquely, anc} 
you attained a wonderTul beauty thereby. * 

“ 3, O Sorr^a ! the leaves covered thee — a creeper — on all 
sides, and you flourshed in all seasons. 

“ 7. O Soma ! you* have been crushed. You flow a 
stream to Indra, scattering joy on all sides ; you bestow im- 
mortal food. 

“ 8. Seven women stir thee with their fingers, blending 
their voices in a song to thee. You remind the sacrificer of 
his duties at the sacrifice. 

“9. You are mixed with water with a pleasing soujpid^ and 
some fingers stir you over a strainer of sheep’s wool and filter 
5^ou. Your particles are thrown up then, and a sound arises 
from the woollen strainer. 

“II. The sheep’s wool strainer is placed on a vessel, and 
the fingers repeatedly stir the Soma, which sends out a sweet 
stream into the vessel. , 

“13. O Soma ! you are (then) mixed with milk. Water 
runs towards thee with a pleasing sound.” • 

From this description it would appear that the juice of 
Soma used to be taken much as Siddhi is taken in our times, 
mixed with milk. The poets of the Rig-Veda go into ecsta- 
cies over the virtues and the exhilerating powers of the Soma, 
and some of their descriptioijs have developed* into strange 
Pauranik legends in subsequent time. One or two verses will 
illustrate this :--r- 

“ O Soma ! there is nothing so bright as thou. When thou 
art poured out, thou welcomest all the gods to bestow on 
them immortality.” IX, 108, 3. 

“The praiseworthy Soma has from ancient times been the 
drink of the gods. He was milked from the hidden recesses 
of the sky. He was created for Indra, and was extolled.” IX, 
no, 8. 

“ In that realm where there is perennial light, and where 
the Heaven is placed, O Soma ! lead me to that deathless 
and immortal realm. Flow thou for Indra.” IX, 113, 7. 

Such passages as these are to be found throughout the. 
ninth book of the Rig-Veda. Who could have guessed that 
the strange Pauranik legend of the churning of the ccearl 
and the discovery of the amritay or immortal drink, could have 
arisen from these simple Vedic descriptions of Soma ? The 
sky in the Veda is considered watery, and is often confused 
with the sea, — and the milking of Soma from the sky would, 
with the help of a strong Pauranik imaginatibn, be translated 
into the churning of the ocean for the amffta ! 

It would appear from many passages in the» Rig-Veda 
that many arts w«re carried to a high state of excellence 
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Weaving was well known of course, and deft female fingers 
plie*d the warp and the woof in ancient* times as in modern 
days. (II, 3, 6 ; II, 38, 4, &c.) In one curious passage (VI, 9, 
2) the Rishi laments his ignorance of the mysteries of religious 
rites^ by saying : I know not the warp and I know not the 
woof” of religious rites. And in another place (X, 26, 6) the 
weaving and bleaching of sheep’s wool is attributed to the 
god Puslian, who we have already seen is the god of shepherds. 

Every Aryan village had probably its barber then as now, 
and the clearances of forests by fire, are in one passage some- 
what mysteriously described as the shaving the earth I, 164, 
44.) Carpentry was also well known, and we have frequent 
allusions to the construction of carts and chariots. (Ill, 53, 19 ; 

IV, 2, 14 ; IV, 16, 20, &c.) The use of iron, of gold,| and of 
other metals was well known ; in V, 9, 5 we have a reference 
to the work of an ironsmith, and in VI, 3, 4, we are told of 
goldsmith melting metal. 

But we get a better idea of the working in metals in the 
Vedic times fiom the description of various gold ornaments 
and iron utensils and implements of war, which is to be found 
throughout the Rig-Veda. The allusions are numerous, and 
we can therefore only make a selection here which will convey 
a fair idea of the manufactures of those days. We are told 
of armours used in war in I, 140, 10 ; in II, 39, 4 ; in IV, 53, 2, 
and in various other places. In II, 34, 3, we have a reference 
to golden visors, and in IV, 34, 9 there is mention of armour 
for the shoulders or arms, probably a shield. The lightning 
has been compared with a javelin (rishtij in V, 52, 6, and in 

V, 54, II ; and also to a sword or battle axe (bashi)^ and to 
bows and arrows and quivers in V, 57, 2. Three thousand 
mailed warriors are spoken of in VI, 27, 6, feathered, sharp- 
pointed shining shafts are described in VI, 46, ii, and sharp- 
edged swords are spoken of in VI, 47, 10. And in verses 26 
and 29 of the same hymn we are told of war chariots and 
trumpets, or bugles. And lastly, in the 75 th hymn of the 
sixth Mandala, we have a spirited account of the arms and 
accoutrements of war which we will translate for our readers 
further on. . 

In IV, 2, 8 we have a reference to horses with golden capari- 
sons, and in IV, 37, 4 ; V, 19, 3, and many other places, we have 
allusions to the Nishka ^ — a golden coin or ornament worn in the 
neck. In V, 53, 4, the lighting -ornaments of the are 

compared with ornaments (anji), with necklaces {srak)^ with 
golden breastplates (riikmd), and with bracelets and anklets 
{k/Adi), In V, 54, rt we are again told of anklets for the feet, 
and golden breastplate for the breast, and of golden crowns 
{siprAh hiranmayih) for the head. ’ < 
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Thus it will be seen that a very considerable advance was 
made in the manufacture of arms, weapons, and various kinds 
of ornaments. We have references also to skin-vessels (VI, 4g, 
1 8; and iron Vessels (V, 30, 15), and in several places to iron- 
towns, which rdust be token in a figurative sense as signifiying 
strong forts (VII, 3, 7; VII, 15, 14; VII, 95, i, We 

have also references to a hundred stone built towns in IV, 
30, 20, and other places. 

There can be no doubt that in the various rocky and moun- 
tainous tracts where the early Hindus extended their colonies, 
they soon learnt to utilize stone as a durable and cheag njaterial 
for architecture, and there can be no difficulty in believing that 
in numerous Hindu towns many of the buildings and sur- 
rounding walls were of stone. That architecture was carried to a 
high state of perfection, appears from many allusions to man- 
sions with thousand pillars (II, 41, 5 ; V, 62, 6, &c.) ; but at 
the same time it must be admitted that there is no distinct 
allusion in the Rig-Veda to the art of sculpture, properly so 
called. The researches of antiquarians have failed to discover, 
in any part of India, traces of sculptured stone or marble of a 
time previous to the Buddhistic era, and in the numerous great 
museums of Europe which we have visited, and which are filled 
with the ancient stone monuments of Egypt and Babylon, of 
Greece and of Rome, India is represented only.by her ancient 
and wonderful manuscripts. • 

Most of the animals domesticated at the present day were 
domesticated fn India in the remote period of the Rig-Veda, 
We have spirited accounts of the war horse in several places. 
(VI, 46, 13 and 14 &c.) 

Indeed, these war horses were so highly prized by the 
early Aryans in their battles against the aborigines, that the 
horse under the name of Dadhikra soon became an object of 
worship, and in IV, 38, we have a spirited account of the res- 
pect paid to this god-like being. 

In IV, 4, we have a reference to a king riding with his minis- 
ters on an elephant. Among other domesticated animals, we 
have frequent mention of cows, goats, sheep, buffaloes, camels 
and dogs, which were used in carrying burdens. 

IV. — Wars a?id Dissensions. 

As has been stated before, the early Hindus wrested the 
fertile tracts on the banks of the Indus and its five tributaries 
from the primitive aborigines of the Punjab, but the aborigines 
did not give up their birthright without a struggle. Retreating 
before the more civilized organization and«valour of the Hindus 
in the open field, they still hung round in fastnesses , and forests 
near every Hindu settlement and village, harassed them in their 
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comtnunications, waylaid and robbed them at every opportunity, 
stole their cattle, and often attacked them*in considerable force. 
\V^ell might they exclaim with the Gaels of Scotland, who had 
been similarly dispossessed of their fertile soil by the conquering 
Saxo^ns, and had similarly retreated to barren fastnesses — 

‘ These fertile plains, that softened vale, 

Were once the birthiight of the Gael ; 

‘ The stranger came with iron hand, 

“ And from our fathers reft the land. 

’ Where dwell we now ? See rudely swell 
“ Crag over crag and fell o^er fell. 

• m # • 

“ Pent in this fortress of the North 
“ Think’st thou we will not sally forth, 

To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

“ And fiom the robber lend his prey ? 

‘ Ay, by my soul ! While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain ; 

While of ten thousand heid there strays 
‘ But one along yon river's maze, — 

* The Gael of plain and river heir 
' Siiall with strong hand redeem his share.*' 

Unfortunately, however, they had no poet to hand down to 
us their view of the case, and the only account we have of this 
long war of centuries, is from the conquering Hindus. l\ is 
needless to say that the conquerors viewed the aborigines with 
the contempt and hatred which have marked the conduct of all 
conquering tribes, whether on the banks of the Indus 
seventeen hundred years before Christ, or on the banks of the 
Mississippi seventeen hundred years after Christ ! History 
repeats itself, and the Punjab was cleared of its non-Aryan 
aborigines just as the United States of America have, in modern 
times, been cleared of the many powerful and brave Indian 
races who lived and hunted and ruled within its primeval 
forests. 

Of these wars with the aborigines, we have frequent allusions 
in the Rig-Veda, and a translation of some of these passages 
will give a better idea of these interminable hostilities than 
any account that we can give of them. The allusions are so 
numerous, that our only difficulty is in making a selection. 

, “ Indra, who is invoked by many, and is accompanied by his 
fleet companions, has destroyed by his thunderbolt the Dasyus 
and Simyiis who dwelt on earth, and then he distributed the 
fields to his white-complexioned friends (Aryans). The 
graceful Indra with his thunderbolt^ makes the sun shine and 
the rain to fall.”-?— I,ioo, i8. 

** Indra with his weapon the thunderbolt, and full of vigour, 
destroyed the towns ^f the Dasyus^ and wandered at his will. O 
holder of the thunderbolt ! Be thou cognizant ( of our hymns), 
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and cast thy weapon against the Dasyus, and increase the. 
vigour and the fame of the Aryas. I, 103, 3. 

In the very pext hymn we come across a curi6us allusion to. 
aboriginal robbecs who dwelt on the banks of four small streams, 
called the Sifd, the Anja'si, the Kulisi and the Virapatni, whose 
courses cannot now be determined. These robbers issued trom 
their fastnesses and harassed the civili-sed Aryan villages, much 
in the same way, we suppose, as a true descendant of those 
aborigines — the Bhil Tantia in our own times is harassing the 
peaceful villages of Central India ! We translate the two verses 
below. * , . • 

“ Kuyava gets scent of the wealth of others and appropriates 
them. He lives in water, and pollutes it. His two wives bathe 
in the stream, — may they be drowned in the depths of the Sifd 
river ! 

“ Ayu lives in water in a secret fastness. He flourishes 
amidst the rise of waters. The rivers Anjasi, Kulis; and 
Virapatni protect him with their waters." I, 104, 3 & 4. 

We proceed with some more extracts — • 

“ Indra protects his Arya worshipper in wars. He who 
protects him on countless occasions, protects him in all wars. 
He subdues the people who do not perform sacrifices for the 
benefit of men (Aryans.) He flays the enemy of his black skin 
and kills him, and reduces hinj to ashes. He burns down all 
who do injury and all who are cruel.*’ I, 130, 8. 

“ O destroyer .of foes ! collect together the heads of these 
marauding troops, and sever them with thy wide foot. Your 
foot is wide. 

“ O Indra ! destroy the power of these marauding troops. 
Throw them in hideous or extensive funeral places. 

“ O Indra ! you have destroyed three times fifty such 
troops. People extol this thy deed, but it is nothing com- 
pared to thy prowess. 

“ O Indra ! destroy the Pishachis who are reddish in 
appearance and utter fearful yells. Destroy all these Raksha-^ 
sasy * I, 133, 2 to S. 

O Indra ! the poet prays to thee for pleasant food. Thou 
hast made the earth the bed (burial ground) of the Ddses 
Indra has beautified the three lands with his gifts ; he has* 
slayed Kuyavacha for king DaryoniP 

O Indra 1 new Rishis still extol that ancient deed of 
prowess ; thou hast destroyed many marauders to put an end 
to war. Thou hast stormed the towns of enemies who worship 
no gods ; and thou hast bent the weapons of f6es who worship 
no gods.” — I, 174, 7 & 8. \ 

* • Pishachis and Rakshasas may mean imaginary demons, 1 would 

rather think, however, that they refer to the aborigines* 
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• Asvins I destroy those who are yelling hideously like 
dogs, and are coming to destroy us. Slay those who wish to 
fight with us. ’You know the way to destroy tl^m. Let each 
word of those who extol you, bring wealth in return. O you 
truthful ones ! accept our prayers.” I, 182, 4. 

“ The radient and far-famed and beauteous Indra is gracious 
to men (Aryans) the destroying and powerful Indra has cast 
down the heads of the Ddses who injure people. 

Indra who slayed Vritra, and stormed towns, has destroyed 
the troops of the black Ddses, and has made the earth and the 
Water for Manu.* May he satisfy the wishes of the sacrificer,” 
II, 20, 6 & 7. 

We know how the Spaniard conquerors of America owed 
their successes to a very great extent to their horses, animals 
previously unknown to the American aborigines, and therefore 
regarded with a strange terror. It would seem that the war 
horses of the early Indo-Aryans inspired the aborigines of India 
with a similar fear. The following passages, translated from a 
hymn to DaShikra or the deified war-horse, will therefore be 
regarded with interest. 

•• As people shout and raise a cry after a thief who has 
purloined a cloth, even so the enemies yell and shout at the 
sight of Dadhikra ! As birds make a noise at the sight of the 
hungry hawk* on its descent, ^ven so the enemies yell and 
shout at the sight of Dadhikra careering in quest of plunder of 
food and cattle. 

“ Enemies who come to fight fear Dadhikra who is 
radient and destroying as a thunderbolt. When he beats back 
a thousand men around him, he becomes excited and uncontrol- 
lable in his strength.” IV, 38, 5 & 8. 

It would seem from numerous passages in the Rig-Veda that 
Kutsa was a powerful warrior and a mighty destroyer of the 
black aborigines. We are told in hymn 16 of the fourth Manda- 
la, that Indra slayed the who are wily and have no 
priests ” to bestow wealth on Kutsa (verse 9 ) ; that he helped 
Kutsa and came to Kutsa’s house with the common object of 
slaying the Dasyus (verse 10) ; and that he slayed fifty 
.thousand ‘^black-complexioned enemies ” in the battle (verse 
13 ). In IV, 28, 4, we are told that Indra has made the 
Dasyus devoid of all virtues and the object of hatred of all 
men; and in IV, 30, 15, we learn that Indra destroyed five 
hundred and a thousand Ddses, 

We have simUar allusions to the conquering and destroying 


* Here, as elsewhere, *Manu is spoken of as the ancestor of the Aryan 
man. In ntany places he is spoken of as the originator of cultivation and 
of the worship of fire which distinguished the Aryai^s. 
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of Dasyus or Bases in V, 70, 3*; VI, 18, 3, and VI, 25, 2 ; while 
there is a curious reference to an unknown region inhabited mhy 
the Dasyus in VI, 47, 20 which deserves translation. 

“ O ye gods ! We have travelled and lost our way ancT 
come to a region where cattle do not pasture. The extensive 
region gives shelter to Dasyus only. O Vrihaspati ! ■ feead 
us in our quest of cattle. O Indra! shew the way to your 
worshippers who have lost their way.” 

We have seen that the Aryan poets are sufficiently uncom- 
plimentary in speaking of the shouts and yells of the 
aboriginal barbarians. The civilized conquerors could scarcely^ 
imagine that those yells could form a language, and have, fhere- 
fore, in some places, described the barbarians as without a 
language, (V, 29, 10, &c.) 

Agni has chased the Dasyus from their homes (VII, 5,6); 
Indra will divert the weapons of the Dases (VIII, 24, 27), 
and will help his followers to appropriate to themselves the 
riches of the Dasyus (VIII, 40, 6). • 

We have spoken before of Kuyava and Ayu, Jwo aboriginal 
robbers, who dwelt in fastnesses surrounded by rivers, and 
harassed the Aryan villages. We have frequent allusions to 
another powerful aboriginal leader who is called Krishna, 
probably because of his black complexion. One of the 
passages relating to him deserves translation : — . ^ 

‘‘ The fleet Krishna lived dn the banks of the Ansumati 
river with ten thousand troops. Indra, of his own wisdom, 
became cognizant of this loud-yelling chief. He destroyed 
the marauding host for the benefit of men. 

“ Indra said — I have seen the fleet Krishna, he is wandering 
about in the hidden region near the Ansumati, and rules like 
the sun. O Maruts ! I desire you to engage in fight, and to 
destroy him, 

“The fleet Krishna lived gloriously on the banks of the 
Ansumati. Indra took Vrihaspati as his ally, and destroyed 
the fleet and godless army.” VIII, 96, 13 to 15. 

Not only have the aborigines been described as fond of 
yells and devoid of a language, but they are, in other places, 
considered as scarcely human. We are told in one place — 

“ We are surrounded on all sides by Dasyu tribes ; they 
do not perform sacrifices ; they do not believe in any thing ; 
their rites are different ; they are not men ! O destroyer of 
foes ! kill them. Destroy the D&sa race.” X, 22, 8. 

In X, 49, Indra proclaims that he has deprived the Dasyu 
race of the name of Ary a (verse 3) ; that be has destroyed 
Navavastva and Vrihadratha of the Dasa .race (verse 6) ; that 
he cuts the Dases in twain, “ it is for th!s fate that they have 
been born I ” (verse 7.) • 
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Such were the aborigines vftth whom the early Hindus 
carried on an interminable war, and such was the fate to which 
^hey consigned their less civilized neighbours, — the primeval 
owners of the Indian soil } It is abundantly jevident that no 
love was lost between the conqueror^ and the conquered. It 
wasH>y ceaseless fighting that the conquerors protected them- 
selves in their newly conquered country, gradually extended 
the limits of cultivation, built new villages and threw out 
new colonies in primeval jungles, and spread the light of civili- 
zation and the fame of the Arya prowess around. They 
dreaded and hated the despised barbarians with a genuine 
hatred, ‘ killed numbers of them when they could, thinned 
their ranks with their cavalry, called them yelling hounds, and 
men without a tongue, and brutes below the rank of men, and 
almost believed they were born to be slain, — “ it is for fate 
that they have been born ! ” On the other hand, the stubborn 
barbarians had their revenge, too. Retreating before the more 
civilized valour of the Hindus, they hung about in every 
fastness and <^very bend of a river, they waylaid and robbed 
travellers, harassed villages, killed or stole the cattle, and 
sometimes fell on the Hindus in great numbers. With that 
dogged tenacity which is peculiar to barbarians, they disputed 
every inch of ground as they retreated ; they interrupted the 
religious rites, of the conquerors, despised their gods, and 
plundered their cattle and theif wealth. But in spite of every 
resistance, the colonies of the more civilized races extended 
on every direction, — the area of civilization widened, — ^jungles 
and wastes were brought under cultivation and dotted with 
villages and royal towns, and the kingdoms of the early Hindus 
extended, as we have seen before, from the Punjab as far as 
the Ganges and the Jumna, even in Vedic times. The barba- 
rians were either exterminated, or retreated before the ever 
advancing line of Aryan civilization into those hills and fast- 
nesses, where their children still inhabit. 

It can be imagined, however, that some among the weaker 
barbarians preferred abject subjection to extermination or 
exile. We find traces, accordingly, in the Rig-Veda of Dasyus^ 
who at last owned the domination of the more powerful race, 
and who adopted their religion and their rites, and even their 
language. In one place we are told of some Aryas and D&ses 
who are alike worshippers of Indra and guard his wealth 
(VIII, 51, 9), and in another place the poet actually compliments 
two non-Aryan chiefs who had learnt to speak beautifully (!), 
and who witb many cows made preparation for a feast of 
Manu (X, 62, 10). There are frequent references also to the 
who had been Subjugated by Aryans. These, then, were 
the first Hinduized aborigines of India. 
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The foregoing extracts will shew that for many centuries 
together, the early Huidu settlers of India carried on a fferce 
war of extermination against the aboriginal tribes living ia 
primeval forests. It must not be supposed, however, that these 
were the “only wars which the early Hindus had to car^ on. 
On the contrary, as Aryan colonies extended on all sides, and 
^ bands of colonists settled on the fertile banks of every new 
river, the Aryans themselves were cut up into different tribes 
and states, and, as was the case in Greece and in all other 
ancient countries, these states were involved in frequent hostili- 
ties among themselves. Each state wjs governed^ by its 
leader or king, and every able-bodied man within the state 
was a warrior, ready to defend the state, or march into the 
neighbouring state for the purposes of plunder or conquest. 
Disputes over a fertile field or the bend of a river, or the 
lust 'for the fat herds of a neighbouring tribe, were a fruitful 
cause of war in those days, as the lust of a scientific fjontier, 
or the possession of a fortress like Metz, or commercial or 
“ ethnological reasons ” are fruitful sources of wa» in our modern 
days. Human feelings and passions have been much the same 
in the ancient w^orld as in the modern world, and disguise it 
as we may, civilization has done precious little to quell the lust 
of conquest and the natural greediness of the strong to take a 
slice out of a weaker neighbour’s portion 1 • • 

We think our readers will* obtain a fairly good idea of the 
wars among th^ Hindu kings of those days, if we confine our 
extracts to the wars and deeds of one king Sudfisa, who was a 
mighty conqueror, and subdued many neighbouring tribes under 
his sway. 

“ 8. The wily foes planned destruction, and broke down the 
embankment of Adind river (to cause an inundation). But 
Suddsa filled the earth with his prowess, and the son of Chayal- 
mana fell like a tame animal. 

9. For the waters of the river flowed through their old 
channel, and did not take a new course ; and Sudasa’s horses 
marched over the country. Indra subdued the hostile and 
talkative men and their children under Sudasa. 

“ 1 1. Sudasa earned glory by killing twenty-one men (chiefs ?) 
of two states. As the young priest cuts the kusa grass in the 
house of sacrifice, even so Suddsa cut his enemies. The hero 
Indra sent the Maruts for his succour. 

12. Indra with his thunderbolt drowned Sruta and Kavasha 
and Vriddha and Druhya in the water. . . 

“ 14. The six thousand six hundred and sixty-six sons of 
Anu and Druhya, who had desired for entitle, were laid low for 
Sudasa prone to worship. These deeds proclaig^ the glory 
of Indra. 
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.“17. It was Indra who enabled the poor Sud^sa to achieve 
these deeds. Indra enabled the goat to ' kill the strong lion. 
Indra felled the sacrificial post with a needle. , He bestowed 
all the wealth on Suddsa.” VII, 18. ^ 

Tt^e poet who sings these deeds of Su^asa’s glory is not un- 
rewarded for his immortal verse. For in verse 22 and 23 he 
acknowledges with gratitude that the valiant conqueror and 
beneficent king had rewarded him with two hundred cows and 
two chariots and four horses with gold trappings ! 

In a subsequent hymn we are told how ten kings combined 
against Sudisa, and Sudasa was victorious over them all. A 
curious description of a battle in this hymn deserves translation. 

“ 2. Where men raise their banners and meet in battle, 
where nothing seems to favour us, where the messengers look up 
to the sky (for omens) and tremble, there, O Indra and 
Varuna ! help us and speak to us (words of comfort). 

“ 3.« O Indra and Varuna ! the ends of the earth seem to be 
lost, and the noise ascends to the skies ! The troops of the 
enemy are approaching us. O Indra and Varuna, who ever 
listen to prayers 1 Come hear us with your protection. 

“4. O Indra and Varuna ! you have pierced the aim which 
no weapon could have reached, and have saved Sudasa. You 
have listened to the prayers of the Tritsus, their priestly voca- 
tion bore fruit’iu the hour of battle. 

" 5 ' O Indra and Varuna ! the weapons of the enemy 
assail me on all directions, the foes assail me among marauding 
men. You are the owners of both kinds of wealth, save us in 
the day of battle. 

“ 6. Both parties invoke Indra and Varuna for wealth at 
the time of war. But in this battle you protected Suddsa with 
the Tritsus who were attacked by ten kings. 

" 7. O Indra and Varuna ! the ten kings who do not per- 
form sacrifices * were unable, though combined, to beat Sudasa. 

. . ." VII, 83. 

In VI, 47, there is an address to the trumpet or bugle of war 
on the eve of battle, and the poet asks that martial instrument 
to fill the earth and skies with its sound, to rouse movable and 
immovable objects, to instil fear into the enemy and to drive 

them away. The address ends with these portentious words 

" The bugle {Dandub/ti) sounds loud to proclaim to all men (the 
hour of battle). Our leaders have mounted their horses and 
have collected together. O Indra ! Jet our warriors, who fight in 
chariots, win victory.” 

In a still more remarkable hymn, VI, 75 the preparations 
and weapons of war hkve been described in some detail, and a 


• I believe aboriginal kings are here alluded to. 
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few extracts from it will convey to our readers a very good idea 
of military weapons iu use in those days. ^ , . 

“ I, When the battle is nigh, and the king piarches in his 
armour, he shines like the lightning ! O king ! let not thy 
person be piercfid ; be victorious, let the armour protect you. 

2. We will win cattle with our bows, we shall be victorious 
with our bows ; we will conquer the fierce and proud enemy 
with our bows. May our bows foil the desires of the enemy ; 
we will spread our conquests on all sides with our bows. 

“ 3. The string of the bow (when pulled) approaches the ear 
of the archer, as if desirous of saving him in battle ; it whispers 
words of consolation to him, and with a •sound it clasps tlfe 
arrow, even as a loving wife clasps her husband. 

“ 5. The quiver is like the parent of many arrows, the many 
arrows are like its children. It makes a sound, and hangs on 
the back of the warrior, and furnishes arrows in battle and con- 
quers the enemy. 

“ 6, The expert charioteer rides on his chariot and leads his 
horses where he likes. The reins restrain the horses from be- 
hind, — sing of their glory. ^ 

** 7. The horses raise the dust with their hoofs, and career 
over the field with a neighing sound. They do not run away, 
but trample the marauding enemies under their feet. 

“II. The arrow is feathered ; the deer is its teeth.* Well 
pulled and sent by the cow-leather-string, it 'falls (on the 
enemy.) . . 

“ 14. The leather guard protects the arm from being hurt 
by the string, and coils round the arm like a snake. It knows 
its work, and is efficient and protects the warrior in every way, 

' “ 15. We adore the arrow which is poisoned, whose head is 
fatal, and whose face is of iron ; f it is the work of Parjanya.” 

VI, 75- 

Before concluding our extracts under this section, we will 
make one more, from a hymn about the coronation of kings. 
It belongs, like all hymns relating to pompous ceremonies, not 
to the earlier but to the latest period of the Rig-Veda age. 

I. O king, I place you in the station of a king. Be the 
lord of this country. Be immovable and fixed. Let all the 
subjects cherish thee. Let your kingdom not be destroyed. . 

“ 2. Remain here fixed as the mountain ; do not be dethron- 
ed. Remain fixed like Indra, and support the kingdom. 

3. Indra has obtained the sacrificial offerings, and supports 
the newly-coronated king. " Soma blesses him. Brahmanaspati 
blesses him, 

do not know if this means that the arro^v-heads were of deer-hora 
S^yana gives this as ene interpretation. « 

f rais passage sUe^s that the arrow-heads were of iron. 
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“ 4. The sky is fixed, the eaVtli is fixed, the mountains ard 
fixed,, this universe is fixed. He also is fixed as king among 
his subjects. 

** 5. May king Varuna make you immovable ; may the 
good Vrihaspati make you immovable ; "may Indra and Agni 
support you and make you immovable. 

“ 6. See, I mix these immortal offerings with the immortal 
Soma-juice ; Indra has brought your subjects under your rule, 
and made them willing to pay you revenue/" X, 173, 

These extracts are enough. We have elsewhere shewn that 
the warriors used not only armours but visors, and also pro- 
tecting afrmours for the shoulders, probably shields. They used 
javelins and battle-axes, and sharp-edged swords, beside bows 
and arrows. All the weapons of wars known elsewhere in 
ancient time, were known in India over three thousands years 
ago. Trumpets or bugles assembled men in battle, banners 
led them on in compact masses, and the use of war-horses and 
chariofs was well known. Tame elephants were in use, too, 
and we have allusions to kings riding on richly caparisoned 
elephants with their ministers (IV, 4, i) ; but it does not 
appear that elephants were regularly used in wars in the Rig- 
Veda period, as they were in the third and fourth century 
before Christ when the Greeks came to India, 

For the rest, i,t was a turbulent time, when the Vedic warriors 
lived and fought. They had noU^only to carry on an intermin- 
able war against the aborigines, but the Hindu States were 
divided among themselves, and a powerful leader was often 
bent on annexing his neighbour's State. Rishis engaged in 
sacrifices, asked for prowess to conquer the foes, or prayed to 
the gods for a son who would win victory in battles. Every 
able-bodied man was a warrior, and was ever prepared to 
defend his home and his fields and his cattle with his strong 
right arm. Each Hindu colony or tribe, while attentive to the 
worship of the gods, and to the cultivation of the various arts 
of peace, was at the same time alive to the fact that its national 
existence depended on a constant preparedness for war. And 
the great conglomeration of Hindu tribes which spread from 
the banks of the Indus to the banks of the Ganges, consisted 
of hardy, brave and warlike peoples, who maintained their 
footing in the land, and their independence and national exis- 
tence by constant struggles, and a determination to win or to 
die. 

It is sad to contemplate this state of things. But where is 
the country in which, in ancient times, tribes and nations had 
not to maintain a ceaseless war for their aggrandizement, or 
even for their very e:feistence ? And even in modern times, 
during the ^fourteen hundred years which ^have followed the 
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downfall of Rome, where shall we seek for the tribe or nation 
which could hope tcT reap the results of its peaceful industry, 
without a constant struggle against its neighboui's. If a gene-* 
ration has parsed in Europe without a dreadful war, that 
period is marked in history as a period of exceptional j^liss. 
And even in* our own times, with the exception of ‘a few 
countries advantageously situated, all the nations of Europe 
are armed to the teeth ; all the individuals, by millions, of great 
kingdoms and empires are eternally prepared for war, ready 
on a week’s notice to leave their homes and occupations and 
march to the frontier ! Civilization has doge much for therauso 
of humanity ; but civilization has not yet converted the sword 
into the scythe, or enabled man to reap the results of his 
peaceful industry without a struggle to the death against his 
neighbour. 

V. — Social and Domestic Life. The position of Women. 

From an account of the wars and dissensions of the* early 
Hindus, we turn to the more interesting and ploiasing subject 
of their social and domestic rules and to their home life. 
The first thing that strikes us here, is the absence of those 
unhealthy rules and restrictions, those marked distinctions 
between man and man, and between class and class which 
form the most unpleasant feature of later Hindu society. 
We have already seen that thS sturdy Hindus of the Vedic 
times recognized no restrictions against the use of beef, 
and that they r*efer with pride to their merchants going to 
the sea. We have seen, too, that the Rishis did not form 
a separate and exclusive class, and did not pass their lives 
away from the world in penances and contemplation. On 
the contrary, the Rishis were practical men of the world 
who owned large herds of cattle, cultivated their fields, fought 
against the aboriginal enemies in times of war, and prayed 
to their gods for wealth and cattle, for victory in wars, and 
for blessings on their wives and children. Every father of 
a family was, in fact, a Rishi in a small scale, and worshipped 
his gods in his own house in his own humble fashion, and 
the women of the family joined in the worship and helped 
in the performance of the ceremonies. Some amohg the com-* 
munity were, of course, prominent in the composition of 
hymns and in the performance of great sacrifices, and kings 
and rich men sent for them on great occasions and rewarded 
them handsomely. But even these great composers, these 
real Rishis of the Rig-Veda did not form an •exclusive caste 
of their own ; they were worldly men, •mixed and married 
with the people, shared property with !he peopie, fought 
the wars of the people, and were of the people. 
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One martial Rishi for instance (in V, 23, 2) prays for a son 
whd will conquer the enemies in war. Another (in VI, 20, i) 
prays for wealth and corn-fields, and a son who will destroy 
his foes. Another (in IX, 69, 8) prays for wealth and gold, 
for horses and cows, for profuse harvests* and a large progeny. 
Anofher Rishi with naive simplicity says, that his cattle are 
his wealth and his Indra ! (VI, 28, 5.) Throughout the Rig- 
Veda the Rishis are the people ; there is not the shadow of 
any evidence that the Rishis, or priests, were a caste ” of 
their own, different from the fighters or the cultivators. * 
r This ^will be considered by impartial judges to be very 
good evfdence that the caste system did not exist. It proves 
a negative much more convincingly than many positive facts 
can be proved. In a vast collection of hymns composed 
probably during eight hundred years and more, and replete with 
references to the habits and manners and customs of the 
peoplp, replete with allusions to agriculture and pasture, to 
arts and manufacture, to wars among rival kings and wars 
against aborigines, to marriage and domestic rules and the 
duties and position of women, to religious observances and 
the elementary astronomy as then known, — we have not one 
single passage to shew that the community was cut up into 
separate easiest Is it possible to suppose that that wonder- 
ful system existed, and yet there is no allusion to that funda- 
mental principle of society in* the ten thousand hymns of 
the Rig Veda ? Is it possible to find a single religious work 
of later times, of one-twentieth the dimensions of the Rig- 
Veda, which is silent on that system ? 

So far, then, we have proved a negative in the only way in 
which a negative can be proved. But curiously enough there 
is positive proof in various passages in the Rig-Veda that tlie 
“ caste ” system did not exist. The very word “ varna which 
in later Sanscrit indicates caste, is used in the Rig-Veda to 
distinguish the Aryans and nomAryans, and nowhere indi- 
cates separate sections in the Aryan community. (Ill, 
34, 9, &c.) The very word Kshatriya which, in later Sanscrit, 
means the military caste, is used in the Veda simply as an 


* The solitary mention of the four castes in X, 90, 12 will not be con- 
sidered an exception, or weaken our argument. The hymn itself was 
composed centuries after the time when the Rig-Veda hymns were generally 
composed, as is proved by its language and its ideas. It was composed 
after the Rik^ and the Sam and the Yajar Vedas haa been separately classi- 
fied (verse 9), and after the idea of the sacrifice the Supreme Being (un- 
known elsewhere in the Rig-Veda) had found a place in the Hindu religion. 
The incorporation of t?his later hymn in the Rig-Veda was, no doubt, a 
very clever y-ick, but it does not shew the existence of the caste system 
in the Vedic times. 
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adjective which means strong, and is applied to gods ! ^IJ, 
64, 2 ; VII, 89, I, Sc.) The very word vipra which, in later 
Sanscrit, mean^ the priestly caste, is used in the Rig-Veda merely 
as an adjective* which ^ means wise, and which is applied to 
gods. (VIII, II, 6, &c.) And the very word Brahmana which, 
in later Sanscrit, means also the priestly caste, is usea in a 
hundred places in the Rig-Veda to imply the composers of 
hymns and nothing else. (VII, 103, 8, &c.) 

We would gladly multiply evidences but that our limits 
forbid. But we cannot help producing just one evidence more. 
With that charming simplicity which ^ is the cha(acteristic 
beauty of the Rig-Veda — one Rishi says pathetically of him- 
self — 

“ See, I am a composer of hymns, my son is a physician, 
my daughter fries grain on a stone. We are all engaged in 
different occupations. As cows wander (in various directions) 
in the pasture field (for food) so we (in various occupations) 
worship tliee, O Soma ! for wealth. Floiv thou for Indra.” 
(IX 1 12, 3). Those who suppose that the caste system existed 
in the Vedic times, will have a hard nut to crack in explaining 
a hundred passages like the above, to be found in the Rig- 
Veda ! 

Later asserters of the caste system have sometimes tried 
to crack these nuts and w^th the most wcmderful results ! 
Like most other Rishis of the Reg-Veda (who, we have seen 
before, constantly prayed for warlike sons) Visvdmitra was a 
warrior and a Rishi. Later Hindus were shocked at this, and 
invented a beautiful Pauranik myth to explain how Visvamitra 
was first a Kshatriya and then became a Brahtnana ! Needless 
endeavour, for Visvamitra was neither a Kshatriya nor a Brah- 
mana : he was a Vedic Rishi and warrior long before the 
Brahmanas and the KshatriyaSy as such, were known ! * 

As we have seen then, every father of a family was his own 
priest, and his home was his temple. There is no mention of 
idols in the Rig-Veda, none of the temples or places of worship 
where the people were to congregate. The sacred fire was light- 
ed in the house of every householder, and he chanted the beauti- 
ful and simple hymns which were the national property; We 

^ It gives us much pleasure to be able to cite here the authority of two 
scholars who have devoted their lifetime to the study of the Vedas. 

“ If then, with all the documents before us, we ask the question, does 
caste, as we find it in Manu, and at the present day, form part of the most 
ancient religious teaching of the Vedas ? We can answer with a decided 
No.”— Max Muller’s Chips from a German workshops VoL II (1867), 
p. 307. • 

“ There\ire no castes as yet, the people is stWI one united whole, and 
bears but one name, that of VUaSn^ — Weber’s Indiitn LiUfatufC 
(translation;, p. 38. • 
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have a pleasing picture of women who assisted at these sacrifices, 
who ordered the necessary things, prepared them with the 
pestle and the ‘mortar, extracted the Soma-juice and stirred it 
with their graceful fingers and strained it through a woollen 
straiper. In numerous places we find*mention of wives join- 
ing their husbands and performing the sacrifice tog^ether. They 
offer the oblations together, and hope thereby to go to heaven 
together (I, 131, 3 ; V, 4 J, 15, &c). A few verses from a greatful 
hymn on this subject will no doubt interest our readers. 

“ 5. O ye gods ! The married couple who prepare oblations 
together^, who puiify^the Soma-juice and mix it with mixtures. 

“ 6. They obtain food for their eating, and come united to 
the sacrifice ; they have not to go elsewhere in quest of food. 

“ 7. They do make vain promises of offerings to the gods, 
nor keep back your favours ; they worship you with the best 
offerings. 

“ 8. • .They obtain sons and children, they acquire gold, and 
they both attain to a mature age. 

9. The gods themselves covet the worship of such a 
couple who are fond of sacrifices, and offer grateful food to the 
gods. They embrace each other to continue their race, and 
they worship their gods.** VIII, 31. 

Still more grateful to us is the picture of cultured ladies who 
were themselves Rishis, and composed hymns and performed 
sacrifices like men. For there were no unhealthy restrictions 
against women in those days, no attempt to keep them secluded 
or uneducated, or debarred from their legitimate place in society. 
There is mention of veiled wives and brides, but no allusion 
to women being kept in seclusion. On the contrary we meet 
them everywhere in their legitimate spheres of action, taking 
a share in sacrifices, and exercising their influence on society. 
We cherish the picture of the cultured lady Visvavdra which 
has been handed down to us through thousands of years, — a 
pious lady who composed hymns, performed sacrifices, and with 
simple fervency invoked the god Agni to regulate and keep, 
within virtuous bounds, the mutual relations of married couples. 
(V, 28, 3.) We meet with the names of other ladies also who 
were Rishis of the Rig- Veda. 

' In a society so simple as that of the Vedic times, the rela- 
tions of life were determined by the needs and requirements of 
individuals rather than by religious sanction as in later days, 
and there was no religious obligation, therefore, that every 
girl must be married. On the contrary we find allusions to 
unmarried womfen who remained in the homes of their fathers, 
and naturally clain?\2d and obtained a share of the paternal 
property. (II. 17, 7.) On the other hand, we have frequent 
references to careful and industrious wives , who superintended 
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the arrangements of the house, and like the dawn roused and 
sent every one in the ‘house to his work in the morning (I, I24, 
4) and who possessed those domestic virtues for which Hindu 
wives have alw,ays been noted from the earliest to the present 
times. Occasionally we have allusions to women who went 
astray (II, 29; i ; ) of maidens who had no brothers to watch 
over their morals, and of wives who were faithless to. their 
husbands (IV, 5, 5 ; X, 34, 4). And we are told of the wife of 
a ruined gambler who becomes the object of other men's lust 
(X, 34, 4)- 

It would seem that girls had some voije in the selection of 
their husbands. Their selection was not always happy, for 
“ many women are attracted by wealth, and become attached 
to men who are fond of women. But the, woman who is of 
gentle nature and of graceful form selects, among many, her 
own loved one as her husband.” (X, 27, 12). We can almost 
imagine we see the Svayambara system of later time% fore- 
shadowed in the above verse. There can be no doubt, however, 
that fathers always exercised a wise control in# the selection 
of husbands for their daughters, and, as at the present day, 
fathers give away their girls gracefully adorned and decked 
with golden ornaments (IX, 462 ; X, 39, 14). 

The ceremony of marriage was an appropriate one, and 
the promises which the bridegroom and bride coade to each 
other were suitable to the Occasion. We will translate some 
verses from a hymn in the later portion of the Rig-Veda, in 
which we find * a pleasing picture of the ceremony. The first 
two verses, among the following verses, will shew that the 
unnatural custom of early marriages was unknown, and that 
girls were married after they had attained their youth. 

“21. O Visvavasu 1 (god of marriage,) arise from this place, 
for the marriage of this girl is over. We extol Visvfivasu with 
hymns and bending in adoration. Go to some other maiden 
who is still in her father’s house and has attained the signs of 
the age of marriage. She will be your share, know of her. 

“ 22. O Visvavasu ! arise from this place. We worship 
thee, bending in adoration. Go to an unmarried maiden whose 
person is well developed, make her a wife and unite her to a 
husband. 

“ 23. Let the paths by which our friends go in quest of a 
maiden for marriage, be easy and free of thorns. May 
Aryaman and Bhaga lead us^well. O gods ! may the husband 
and wife be well united. 

“ 24. O maiden ! the graceful sun had fastened thee with 
ties (of maidenhood,) we release thee now of those ties. We 
place thee - with thy husband in a place which is thfi home of 
.truth and the abod^of righteous actions. 
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“ 25. We release this maiden* from this place (her father’s- 
house), but not from the other place (her husband’s house). 
We unite her well with the other place. O Indra ! may she 
be fortunate and the mother of worthy sons. 

“ 26 . May Pushan lead you by the* hand from this place. 
Maylibe two Asvins lead you in a chariot. Go to your (hus- 
band’s) house and be the mistress of the house. Be the mistress, 
of all, and exercise your authority over all in that house. 

“ 27. Let children be born unto thee, and blessings attend 
thee- here. Perform the duties of thy household with care. 
Unite. th^ person with the person of this thy husband ; exercise 
thy authority in this \hy house until old age. 

“ 40. First Soma accepts thee ; then Gandharva accepts 
thee ; Agni is thy third lord ; the son of man is the fourth to 
accept thee.* 

“41. Soma bestowed this maiden to Gandharva, Gan- 
dharv^ gave her to Agni, Agni has given her to me with 
wealth and progeny. 

“ 42. O bridegroom and bride ! do ye remain here to- 
gether ; do not be separated. Enjoy food of various kinds ; 
remain in your own home, and enjoy happiness in company of 
your children and grandchildren. 

“43. (The bride and bridegroom say). — May Prajapati 
bestow on us. children ; may Aryaman keep us united till old 
age. (Address to the bride) ; bride ! remain with aus- 
picious signs in the home of thy husband. Do good to our 
male servants and our female servants, and to our cattle. 

“ 44 Be thy eyes free from sin ; minister to the happiness 
of thy husband ; do good to our cattle. May thy mind be 
cheerful ; may thy beauty be bright. Be the mother of heroic 
sons, and be devoted to the gods. Do good to our male 
servants and our female servants and to our cattle. 

“ 45. O Indra ! make this woman fortunate and the mother 
of worthy sons. Let ten sous be born of her womb, so that 
there may be eleven men (in the family) with the husband. 

“46. (Address to the bride): May thou have influence 
over thy father-in-law -and over thy mother-in-law, and be 
as a queen over thy sister-in-law and brother-in-law. 

' “ 47. (The bridegroom and bride say) : — May all the gods 
unite our hearts ; may Vayu and Dhatri and the goddess of 
speech unite us together.” X, 8$. 

Our extract has been somewhat lengthy, but our readers 
will not regret it. The extract shews at once the appropriate 
nature of the ceremony that was performed, and the position 

* This, and the folldWing verse would shew, that the bride was offered 
to the three gods before she was united to the bridegroom. 
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which the young bride occupied in the home and the affections 
of her lord. • • ' 

Polygamy allowed among the kings • and the rich 

people in Vedjc times, as it was allowed in olden times in all 
countries and among all nations. Domestic dissensions were 
the natural fesult in such instances, and we have hynfns in 
the latter part of the Rig-Veda, in which wives curse their 
fellow-wives (X, 145 ; X, 159.) The evil seems, however, to 
have grown in the latter part of the Vedic age, for there are 
scarcely any allusions to it in the earlier hymns. ♦ 

We need scarcely allude to hymns smted to the occasions 
of conception and child-birth (X, 183*; X, 184; X, 162; 

v, 78, 7 t9 9). These hymns were all the product of the last 
portion of the Vedic age, when superstition and priestly in- 
fluence were gaining on the people, and ceremonies multiplied. 
We must allude, however, to two curious verses which seem to 
lay down the law of inheritance, and is, therefore, of pjsculiar 
interest. We give a translation below — 

** I. The father who had no son, honors bis son-in-law, 
capable of begetting sons, and goes (/. ^., leaves his property) 
to the son of his daughter. The (son-less) father trusts in his 
daughter’s offspring, and lives content. 

‘‘ 2. A son does not give any of his father’s property to 
a daughter. He gives her away to be the •wife of a hus- 
band, If a father and mother beget both son and daughter, 
then one (/. son) engages himself in the acts and duties 
of his father, while the other (daughter) receives honor.” 

111,31. 

This is the first germ of the Hindu law of inheritance which 
makes the son, and not the daughter, the inheritor of nis 
father’s property and religious duties, and which allows the 
property to go to the daughter’s son only in the absence 
of male issue. We think we discover the first germs of the 
Hindu law of adoption too, in such passages as the following : — 
As a man who is not indebted gets much wealth, so we, 
too, shall get the treasure that endures (/. e., a son). O Agni ! 
let us not have a son begotten of another. Do not follow the 
ways of the ignorant. 

“A son begotten of another may yield us happiness, bift 
can never be supposed or accepted as one’s own. And, be- 
sides, he ultimately goes back to his own place. Therefore, 
may a son be newly born upto us who will bring us food and 
destroy our foes.” VII, 4, 7 and 8. 

As we have spoken in this section of marriage and inheri- 
tance, it is necessary to complete our apcount of social and 
domestic customs to speak of the funeral ceremony also. 
Yama, in the Rig-Veda, is not the god of hell, but the god of 
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the heaven of the righteous, — ^the god who rewards the virtuous 
man after his death in a happy land. His two dogs, however, 
are objects to Be avoided, or propitiated. The following verses 
are taken from a hymn composed, it is needless to say, not in 
the ^arlier but in the latest period of the Rig-Veda age when 
ceremonies multiplied. 

‘‘7.* O thou deceased! proceed to the same place where 
our forefathers have gone, — by the same path which they 
followed. The two kings Yama and Varuna are pleased with 
the\)fferings ; go and see them. 

- “ (jro to that happy heaven and mix with the early fore- 
fathers. Mix with Yama and with the fruits of thy virtuous 
deeds. Leave sin behind, enter thy home. 

9- O ghosts 1 leave this place, go away, move away. 
For the forefathers have prepared a place for the deceased. 
That place is beautified with day, with sparkling waters and 
with light ; Yama assigns this place to the dead. 

“ lo. O thou deceased ! these two dogs have four eyes 
each, and a ^strange colour. Go past them quickly. Then 
proceed by the beautiful path to those wise forefathers, who 
spend their time in joy and happiness with Yama.” X, 14. 

The above passages give us an idea of the belief in future 
happiness as it was developed in the latest period of the Vedic 
era. 

That cremation was practiced in the Vedic times, as it is 
now by Hindus, will be shewn by the following extract : 

O fire ! do not reduce this deceased into ashes ; do not 
give him pain. Do not mangle his skin or his person. O fire, 
send him to the home of our fathers as soon as his body is 
burnt in thy heat.” X, 16, i. 

There are some passages, however, which would seem to 
indicate that burial, with or without cremation, was also prac- 
ticed. 

“ 10. O thou deceased, go to the extended earth who is as 
a mother ; she is extensive and beautiful. Her touch be soft 
as that of wool or of a young wife. You have performed 
sacrifices, let her save thee from sin, 

“II. O earth ! hold up deceased, do not give him pain. 
Give him good things, give him consolation. As a mother 
covers her child witii the hem of her cloth, so cover the 
deceased. 

“ 12. Let the earth be raised on him as a mound and settle 
on hiin. Let a thousand particles of dust rest on him. Let 
them be to him as a house filled with butter, let them form a 
shelter to him.” X, X8. 

It remains only to allude to one remarkable verse in this 
very hymn of which we will give Dr. Rajendra Lala's translation. 
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“ Rise up, woman, thou art lying by one whose life is gone ; 
come, come to the world of the living, away from thy husband, 
and become the* wife of him who grasps thy hand, and is willing 
to marry thee.” X, i8,,8. 

This transition is based on Sayana's rendering of the passage 
in the Taitliriya Aranyaka^ and there can be no doubt as to its 
correctness, because the word Didhisku used in the passage has 
only one meaning in the Sanskrit language, via.^ the second 
husband of a woman. We entirely agree, also, in the following 
remarks with which Dr. Rajcndra Lala winds up a paper on 
Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India. “ That the remarriage o*f 
widows in Vedic times was a national custom, can be establish- 
ed by a variety of proofs and arguments ; the very fact of the 
Sanskrit language having; from ancient times, such words as 
Dtdhishu^ ‘ a man that has married a widow/ Parapurvd^ ‘ a 
woman that has taken a second husband,* Paiinarbhava^ ‘ a son 
of a woman by her second husband,* are enough to establish 
it.** 

It is with pain and regret that we will, in conclusion, refer to 
another passage also belonging to this hymn, and which is 
perfectly harmless in the Rig-Veda itself, but which was altered 
and mistranslated in later times, to sanction the custom of stitteCy 
or the burning of the widow on the pyre of her husband. That 
most diabolical of all human institutions finds no sanction in 
the Rig-Veda. There is a perfectly harmless passage (X, i8, 7) 
which refers to a procession of females at a funeral ceremony. 
The passage may be thus translated : 

‘‘ May these women not suffer the pangs of widowhood. 
May they obtain husbands according to their desire, and enter 
their houses with collyrium and butter. Let these women, with- 
out shedding tears, and without any illnes.s, enter the house in 
front, wearing valuable ornaments.** 

There is not a word in the above relating to the burning of 
widows. But a word in it Agre was altered into Ague, and the 
text was then mistranslated and misapplied in Bengal, to justify 
the detestible custom of widow-burning. In the words of 
Professor Max Muller — ‘‘this is, perhaps, the most, flagrant in- 
stance of what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood! 
Here have thousands and thousands of lives been sacrificed, and 
a fanatical rebellion been threatened on the authority of a 
passage which was mangled, mistranslated and misapplied.*' 
Selected Essays (1881), Vol. I, p. 335. The censure is strong, but 
is deserved ; it does not matter whether the alteration in the 
text and the mistranslation were made in fgeent times or some 
hundreds of years ago. We decline to believe that? the mis- 
-in terpretation could iiav-6 arisen from an error, 
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VL — Retigion. 

An account of the social life and the civilization of the early 
Hindu's will not be complete without some account of their 
religion. The religion of the Rig-Veda is wel) known. It is 
pre-ejfninently the worship of Nature in its most imposing and 
sublime aspects. The sky which bends over all, the beautiful 
and blushing dawn which, like a busy housewife, wakes men 
frcwn slumber and sends them to their work, the gorgeous 
tropical sun which vivifies the earth, the air which pervades 
the world, the fire which cheers and enlightens us, and the 
violent storms whicfe in India strike terror into the boldest, but 
usher in those copious rains which fill the land with plenty, — 
these were the gods whom the early Hindus loved to extol and 
to worship. And often when an ancient Rishi sang the praises 
of any of the gods with devotion and fervour, he forgot 
that there was any other god besides, and his sublime hymn 
has tlire character and the sublimity of a prayer to the one God 
of the Universe. This is what makes European scholars often 
pause and hesitate before they give the Vedic religion any 
other name than Monotheism. Indeed, the Rishis themselves 
often rose higher than the level of their primitive Nature- 
worship, and boldly declared that the different gods were 
but the different manifestations or the different names of the 
One Primal -Cause. Towards ^the end of the Rig-Veda we 
often come across hymns sung to the One True God. The land- 
marks between Nature-worship and Monotheism have been 
passed, and the great Rishis of the Rig-Veda have passed from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. 

This is the characteristic beauty of the Rig-Veda as com- 
pared with the other religious works in the world ; we do not 
find in the Veda any well defined system of religion or any one 
and particular stage of thought or civilization. On the con- 
trary we watch with interest how the human mind travels^ 
travels from an almost childlike but sincere invocation of the 
rising sun or the beneficent sky, to the sublimer idea that neither 
the sun nor the sky is a deity, — that the deity is greater and 
higher than these, and has created these objects. We know of 

otlier work in any language which possesses such interest 
for the philosophic enquirer into the progress of the human 
mind, or which shews, as the Rig-Veda does show, how human 
intelligence travels step by step, higher and higher, until from 
the created objects it grasps the sublime idea of the Creator. 

The sky was naturally the most prominent object of worship, 
and as the sky assumes various aspects, various names were 
given to it, and the conception of various deities was formed. 
The oldest probably is Dyu (literally the shining), the Zeus 
of the Greeks, the first syllable of Jupiter among the Romans, 
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the Tiu of the Saxons, and the Zio of the Germans This 
common name among many Aryan races indicates that the deity 
was worshipped by the ancestors of all these nations in Iheir 
first primeval Common abode in Asia. * 

But while Zeus aad Jupiter maintained their supremacy 
among the gods in Greece and in Rome, in India he sopa lost 
his place, and the sky in one of its peculiar functions soon usurped 
his place. For in India the annual rise of rivers, the fertility 
of land, and the luxuriance of crops, — all that tends to the 
happiness of man, — depends not on the sky which shines 
above us, but on the sky that rains, and Indra, which means the 
rain-giver, soon became the first among. Vedic gods. ** 
Another ancient name of the sky was Varuna, the Uranus 
of the Greeks. The word signifies to cover, and Varuna was 
the sky which covered the earth, probably the sky without 
light, the nightly sky. For we find another name for the 
bright sky of day, vis., Mitra, the Mithra of the Zend- 
avesta, Sanscrit commentators naturally explain Varwna as 
the night and Mitra as day, and the Iranians worshipped 
the sun under the name of Mithra, and gave* the name of 
Varuna to a happy region if not the sky. 

These facts show that the idea and name of Varuna as a 
god of sky was known to the ancestors of Aryan nations 
before those nations separated and migrated to Greece, to 
Persia, and to India. Indeed the eminent Gterman scholar 
Dr. Roth and many others are of opinion that before the 
Indo-Aryans and the Iranians separated, Varuna was the 
highest and holiest of the gods of their common ancestors, 
and represented the spiritual side of their religion. After the 
separation took place, this deity of righteousness was, it is 
alleged, translated in Iran into Ahura Mazd, the Supreme 
Deity ; and although in India, Varuna yielded the foremost 
place among gods to the young and vigorous rain-giver Indra, 
still he never became divested of that sanctity and holiness 
which entered into his first conception, and the holiest hymns 
of the Rig-Veda are his, not Indra's. Whatever be the value 
of these opinions, the fact of Varuna’s pre-eminent sanctity in 
the Rig-Veda cannot be denied, and we will give a few short 
translations from hymns to Varuna to illustrate this : — 

“ O Varuna ! the birds that fly have not attained thy speed, 
thy power, or thy vigour ; the water which flows ceaselessly and 
the moving wind do not excel thy speed. 

King Varuna of unsullied power remains in the firmament, 
and holds on high the rays of light. Thqse rays descend 
downwards, but proceed from above ;^0! that we may be 
spared in life. *• 

“ King Varuna has spread out the path for the c6urse of the 
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sun. He has made the path for the sun to tread oil the firma- 
ment where there is no footing. May he 4-ebuke our enemies 
wjio pierce our hearts. 

“ O King Varuna ! a hundred and a thousand medicinal 
drugs are thine ; may thy beneficence be vast and deep. Keep 
unrighteousness away from us, deliver us from the sins we have 
committed. 

“Yonder stars* which are placed on high, and are seen by 
night, — where do they go by day ? The acts of Varuna are 
irresistible, — the moon shines brightly by his mandate.” i, 24, 
6 to 10. 

“ 0 *Varuna! with ^ an anxious heart I ask thee about my 
sins. I have gone to learned men with various questions, the 
sages have all said to me Varuna is angry with thee.’ 

O Varuna ! what have I done that thou wishest to destroy 
thy friend, thy worshipper ? O thou of irresistible power ! 
explain that to me, so that I may quickly bend in adoration, 
and corfie unto thee. 

“ O Varuna ! deliver us from the sins of our fathers. Deliver 
us from the sins committed in our persons. O King ! deliver 
us from sin, even as a thief who has eaten stolen meat is 
released, even as a calf fastened by a rope is released. 

“ O Varuna ! all this sin is not (wilfully) committed by us. 
Error or wine, anger or dice, or even thoughtlessness has be- 
gotten sin. Even an elder brother leads his younger astray,— 
sin is begotten even in our dreams. 

“ Freed from sin, I will faithfully serve as a slave that Varuna 
who fulfills our wishes and supports us. We are ignorant, 
may the Arya god bestow on us knowledge. May the wise 
deity accept gur prayer and bestow on us wealth,” VII, 86, 
3 to 7. 

O King Varuna ! let me not go to the earthen home. O 
thou of great power ! Have mercy, have mercy. 

“ O Varuna with thy weapons ! I come with a trembling 
person, even like a cloud driven by the wind. O thou of great 
power ! Have mercy, have mercy. 

“ O rich and pure Varuna ! I have been driven against 

* The word gsed wilh text is Riksha, which may either mean stars 
generally, or the stars of the constellation Great Bear. The root mA 
means to shine, whence in coutse of time the word Riksha came to have 
two meanings, — the shining stars of a particular constellation, and an 
animal with bright eyes and shining glossy hair. By a natural confusion 
of ideas, therefoie, the constellation itself ukimately came to be called the 
Bear. The question is discussed with remarkable eloquence and learning 
by Max Muller in his Science of Language, and he explains that “ the 
surprise with which many a thoughtful observer has looked at these seven 
blight stars, wondering (irhy they were ever called the Bear, is removed 
by a reference "to the early annals of human speeqh.'* 
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righteous acts through weakness. O thou of great power ! 
have mercy, have mercy. 

“ Your worshippers have thirsted even when living in water. 
O thou of great power ! have mercy, have mercy. 

“ O Varuna ! we are (erring) mortals, In whatever way 
we have sinned against gods, in whatever manner we have 
through ignorance neglected thy work, — O ! do not destroy 
us for these sins.” VII, 89, i to 5. 

These and many other hymns shew that Varuna was never 
divested in India of that idea of holiness which is said to have 
entered into his original conception. Butfnevertheless, Varuna, 
like Dyu, was supplanted in power by the younger Indra, a 
god who, as we have said, is peculiarly Indian, and is unknown 
to other Aryan nations. 

One of the most famous legends about Indra, the most famous 
legend probably in the Aryan world — is about the production 
of rain. The dark heavy clouds to which man looks with 
wistful eyes, but which often disappoint him in seasons of 
drought, are called by the ancient name of Vrltra. Vritra is 
supposed to confine the waters and will not let them descend 
until the sky-god or rain-god Indra strikes the monster with 
his thunderbolt. The captive waters then descend in copious 
showers, rivers rise almost instantaneously, and ^^ods and men 
rejoice over the changed face <»f nature. Many are the spirited 
hymns in the Rig-Veda in which this combat is narrated with 
much glee and •rejoicing. The storm-gods, help Indra 

in the combat, the sky and earth tremble at the noise, Vritra 
long wages an unequal combat, and then falls and dies, — the 
drought is over, and rains begin. 

We have said that Indra is a peculiarly Indian name, and is 
unknown to other Aryan nations. But the legend given above 
and the name of Vritra appear in various shapes among 
various Aryan nations. Vritraghna, or the slayer of Vritra, is 
worshipped in the Zendavesta as Verethraghna, and we also 
find in the same work an account of the destruction of Ahi 
which in the Veda is another name for Vritra. Threyetana 
is the slayer of Ahi, — and the genius of the great French scholar 
Burnouf has recognized this identical Threyetana in the 
Ferudin of Ferdusi's Shah Nama, — translated from mythology 
to history after thousands of years ! It will probably surprise 
modern readers more to know that scholars have traced this 
Ahi of the Veda and the Zendavesta in the dragon Echis and 
Echidna of Greek mythology, that in the ctog Orthros the 
offspring of Echidna, they have recognised our old friend 
Vritra or the rain-cloud, and Hercules therefore, the slayer of 
Orthros, is the counterpart of Threyetana of Zendavasta and of 
Indra of the Rig-V^da ! 
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- It would be easy to multiply such legends, but our limits 
forbid such a course, and we will therefore only briefly make 
*a passing mention of one more legend, \hat about the 
recovery of light by Indra after the dajakness of night The 
rays k>{ light are compared to cattle which hav,e been stolen 
away by the powers of darkness, and Indra (the sky) seeks 
for them in vain. He sends Saramd, i. e., the dawn, after them, 
and Saramd finds out the Bi/u, or fortress, where the Fanis or 
powers of darkness have concealed the cattle. Pani tries to 
tempt Saramd but in vain. Saramd comes back to Indra, 
and Indra marches With his forces, destroys the fort and recovers 
the cattle ; — darkness is gone, and it is day ! This is a well 
known Vedic legend, and there are constant allusions to it in 
the hymns to Indra. 

Professor Max MUller has scarcely succeeded in persuading 
European thinkers to believe that the story of the siege of 
Troy IS a development of this simple Vedic myth, and is “ but 
a repetition of ^ the daily siege of the East by the solar powers 
that every evening are robbed of their brightest treasures in 
the West.*’ Ilium, according to the Professor, is Bi/u, the cave 
or the fortress of the Rig-Veda. Paris is the Fanis of the 
Veda who tempt, and Helena is the Vedic Saramd who resists 
the temptation^ in the Veda, but succumbs to it in Greek 
mythology. ^ 

We will now make short extracts from the Rig-Veda, illus- 
trating these two legends : — 

“ We sing the heroic deeds which were performed by Indra 
with his thunderbolt. He destroyed Ahi (clouds,) and caused 
rains to descend, and opened out the paths for the mountain 
streams to roll. 

“ Indra slayed Ahi (clouds) resting on the mountains, Twash- 
tri had made the far-reaching thunderbolt for him. Water in 
torrents flowed towards the sea, as cows run eagerly towards 
their calves. 

“ Indra quaffed the Soma-juice like a bull, he drank the 
Soma libations offered in the three sacrifices. He then took 
the thunderbolt, and thereby slayed the eldest of the Ahis. 

When you killed the eldest of the Ahis, you destroyed 
the contrivances of the artful contrivers. You cleared the sun 
and the morning and the sky, and left no enemies (clouds) 
behind. 

“ Indra with his all-destructive thunderbolt slayed the Vritra 
(cloud) which had shrouded the earth, and lopped his limbs. 
Ahi now lies touchingothe earth like the arm of a tree lopped 
off by the axe. 

The proud Vritra thought that he bad no equal, and defied 
the destroyer and conqueror Indra to combSt But he did not 
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escape destruction, and Indra’s foe fell,— crushing the rivers 
in his fall. • 

Glad waters are bounding over the (prostrate body) as rivejrs 
flow over fallen banks. Vritra when alive had withheld the 
water by his power, Alii now lies prostrate under that water. 

The prostrate body lies concealed and nameless •under 
ceaseless and restless waters, and the waters flow above. .India's 
foe sleeps the long sleep.” I, 32, i to 6, & 8 & ta 

The above is one of the hymns relating to the legend of 
Vritra. We now turn to a hymn relating to the legend of 
Sarama. ^ • 

The Pants say : “ O, Sarama ! why hast thou come here ? 
It is a long distance. He who looks back cannot come this way. 
What have we with us for which thou hast come ? How many 
nights hast thou travelled ? How didst thou cross the river ? 

Saramdj replies : “ I come as the messenger of Indra. O 

Fanis ! it is my object to recover the abundant cattle which 
you have collected. The water has protected me, the water 
felt a fear at my crossing, and thus I crossed the*river. 

The Panis : ‘‘ What is that Indra like, whose messenger thou 

art, and hast come from a long distance. How does he look ? 
Let him come, we will own him as a friend. Let him take and 
own our cows. 

Saramd : I do not see any one wha . can conquer 

the Indra whose messenger 1 am, and have come from 
a long distance. It is he who conquers every body. The deep 
rivers cannot restrain his course, O Fanis 1 you will surely be 
slain by Indra and will lie down, 

Panis : “ O beautiful SaramA ! thou hast come from the 

farthest ends of the sky, we will give thee without any dispute 
such of these cows as thou desirest. Who else would have 
given thee cattle without a dispute. We have many sharp 
weapons with us, 

m % * % 

Panis : “ O Sarama 1 thou hast come here because the 
gods threatened thee and sent thee here. We will accept thee 
as a sister, — do not return. O beautiful Sarama J we will give 
thee a share of this cattle, 

Saramd : “ I do not comprehend your words at»out brothers 

and sister. Indra and the powerful sons of Angiras know all. 
They have sent me here to guard the cattle until recovery, 
I have come here under thqir shelter. O Fanis 1 run away far, 
far from here.” X, 108, i to 5, 9 & 10. 

It will be seen from the few extracts we have made that the 
hymns to Indra are characterized by forctj and vigour, as those 
to Varuna are marked with a feeling of righteousness. Indra 
is in fact the mosUvigbrous of the Vedic gods, fond of soma 
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wine, delighting in war, leading' his comrades, the Maruts, to 
fight against drought, leading hosts of Arytins against the black 
aborigines, and helping them to carve out for thepiselves, with 
their strong right arms, the most fertile spots ^long the five 
rivers of the Punjab. The sky and earth gave him birth as a 
cudgei for the enemies (111,49,1.). The young* and vigorous 
infant .went to his mother Aditi for food, and saw soma wine 
on her breast ; — he drank soma before he drank from his 
mother’s breast (III, 48, 2 & 3). And the great drinker and 
fighter often hesitates between the temptation of soma libations 
at sacrifices, and the temptation of his home where a beautiful 
wife awaits him). lit, 53, 4 to 6.) 

We have so long spoken of Dyu and Varuna and Mitra and 
Indra as the principal sky-gods of the Rig-Veda. All these 
gods may however also be considered as gods of light, as the 
idea of the bright light of sky enters into the conception of 
all these deities, even of Varuna in some passages. We will 
now hdwever speak of some deities who have more distinctly a 
solar charactef, and some of whom are grouped together under 
the common name of Adityas or sons of Aditi, And this 
brings us to the most remarkable name, perhaps, that occurs in 
the Rig-Veda mythology, Unlike Indra, which comes from 
Ltd to rain, and Dyu which comes from Dyu to shine, the word 
Aditi involves more complicated idea. Aditi means the 
undivided, the unlimited, the 'eternal. It is in reality, as 
Professor Max Muller says, the earliest name invented by man 
to express the Infinite, — the visible infinite, the endless expanse, 
beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. The fact 
that such an idea should enter into the conception of a deity, 
argues a remarkable advance in the culture and thought of the 
early Hindus, The word has no counterpart among the names 
of the deities of other ancient Aryan nations, and must have 
been coined in India after the Indo-Aryan section had settled 
in this country. It means, according to the eminent German 
scholar Dr. Roth, the eternal and inviolable principle, — the 
celestial light. 

There is much confusion in the Rig-Veda as to who are the 
Adityas, — the sons of this celestial light. In II, 27 Aryaman 
and Bhaga and Daksha and Ansa are named beside Varuna and 
Mitra of whom we have spoken before. In IX, 114 and in X, 
72, the Adityas are said to be seven in number, but are not named. 
We have seen before, that Indra, is called a son of Aditi. 
Savitri, the sun, is often described as an Aditya, and so are 
Pushan and Vj^hnu, who are also different names of the sun. 
We will therefore leave alone the word Aditya, and make a few 
remarks on. the different names by which the sun, in its different 
aspects, was worshipped, * <. 
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Surya and Savitri are tlic most common names of the sun 
in the Rig-Veda, — the former word answering^ to the Greek 
Helios, the La^in Sol the Tuton Tyr, and the Iranian Khorshed. 
Commentators draw a distinction between Savitri, the rising or 
the unrisen sun, and Surya the bright sun of day. The gplden 
ray^ of the sun were naturally compared with arms, until a story 
found its place in the Hindu mythology that Savitri lost his arm 
at a sacrifice, and it was replaced by a golden arm. The same 
story re-appears in a different form in German mythology, in 
which the sun-god Tyr placed his hand in the mouth of a tiger 
and lost it ! • - 

The only extract we will make from the hymns to the sun 
will be that most celebrated of all the verses in the Rig- 
Veda, the GAyatri, or the morning hymn of the later Brahmans, 
But the Rig-Veda recognized no Brahmans, the caste system 
was not formed then, and the sublime hymn was the national 
property of the early Hindus, who dwelt on the banka of the 
Indus. We give the late H. H. Wilson’s translation. 

“ We meditate on the desirable light of the^divine Savitri, 
who influences our pious rites.” 

Pushan is the sun as viewed by shepherds in their wanderings 
in quest of fresh pasture lands. The hymns to Pushan therefore 
often breathe a simplicity which is truly pastoral. Pushan 
is requested to lead by safe.paths to new pasture fields, and 
to save the travellers from enemies. A few extracts from such 
hymns have be/sn given before. 

Vishnu has obtained such a prominent place as the Supreme 
Deity in later Hinduism, that there is a natural reluctance 
among oithodox modern Hindus to accept him in his Vedic 
character as a mere sun-god. Yet such he is in the Rig-Veda, 
and he is quite an inferior deity in the Vedic pantheon, — far 
below Indra or Varuna, Savitri or Agni. It was not till the 
days of the Satapatha Brahmana that Vishnu obtained some 
prominence among gods ; and it was not till the Puranik times, — 
long after the Buddhistic revolution, — that Vishnu was con- 
sidered as a supreme deity. 

F'ire was naturally an object of worship among all ancient 
nations, and in India sacrificial fire received the highest regard. 
As no sacrifice could be performed without fire, Agni or Fire 
was called the invoker of the gods. He was called Yavishtha, 
or the “ youngest ” among the gods, because he was kindled 
anew at each time of sacrifice by the friction of arani^ or the 
sacrificial wood. For this reason, he also received the name of 
Pramantha, or produced ^ friction.* " ^ 

^ - 

* The wiiter of the present paper examined with mueb interest a 
sample of Arani in the museum of Oxford, by which fire could be produced 
ill less than a miuutf. If we may believe Mr. Cox, many of the Greek 
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So high was the esteem in which fire was held among the 
godl^ of the Rig-Veda, that when the ‘ancient commentator 
Yaska, tried to'reduce the number of the Vedic gods into three, 
he named Agni or fire as the god of the earth, Indra or 
Vayu as the god of the firmament, and the Sun as the god of 
the s^y. 

Vaju^ or the air, has received less consideration at the hands 
of the Vedig bards, and there are but few hymns assigned to 
him. But the Maruts, or the storm-gods, are oftener invoked 
as we have seen before, probably because they inspired more 
terror, and they are considered as the companions of Indra in 
obtaining rain from the reluctant clouds ! Rudra is a fierce 
deity, the father of the Maruts, loud-sounding as his name 
signifies, and a form of fire as the commentators Yaska and 
Sayana explain. There can be no doubt, therefore, as to tlie 
correctness of Dr. Roth’s conclusion, that the original meaning 
of this loud-sounding fire, this father of storms, is— thunder. 

Like Vishnu, Rudra is a third rate deity in the Rig-Veda, 
and only a few hymns are assigned to him. But like Vishnu, 
Rudra has attained prominence in later times, and is one of 
the Hindu Trinity of the Pauranik religion, a portion of the 
Supreme Deity. In some of the Upanishads we find the 
names Kali^ Karali, &c., used as the names of different kinds 
of flame, and *Durga, too, is a name of fire, and in the white 
Yajus Sanhita, we find AmbikA spoken of as the sister of Rudra. 
But when Rudra assumed a more distinct individuality in the 
Puranas, all these narnes were construed as the different names 
of his wife, — the Durga or Kali of our modern days ! We 
have only to add that none of these goddesses, nor Lakshmi 
the wife of Pauranik Vishnu, is so much as mentioned even by 
name in the Rig-Veda. 

Another god who has also changed his character in the 
Puranas, (and very much for the worse !) is Yama, the king of 
the dead. In the Puranas he is called the child of the sun, 
and there are some reasons (which Professor Max Muller 
explains with his usual eloquence,) for supposing that the ori- 
ginal conception of Yama in the Rig-Veda is the conception 
of the departing sun. The sun sets and disappears, just as a 


and Latin deities ow their name to the Sanscrit names of Fire. In 
this name, Yavishtha, which is never given to any other Vedic 'god, we 
may recognize the Hellenic Hephaisto^ NoXe. Thus, with the exception 
of Agni, all the names of the Fire and the Fire-gods were carried away 
by the Western Allans ; and wc have Prometheus answering to Pramantha, 
Phoroneus to Bhaianyu^ and the Latin Vulcanus to the Sanscrit, Ulka.” — 
Cox s Mythology of Aryttn Nations. 

** Agni is*- the god of fiie; the Ignis of the Latins, the Ogui of the 
Sclavonians.”— Sanscrit lexis, ^ 
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man*s life ends : and the imagination of a simple race would 
easily conjure up an after world, where that departed cHety 
would preside ::rver departed spirits. * • 

According tc the Rig-Veda, Vivasvat, the sky, is the father, 
and Saranyu, the dawn, is the mother of Yama and his sister 
Yami. Who can be the offspring of the sky and thfelBawn 
but the sun or the day ? It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the twins Yama and Yami are, as Professor Max Muller 
explains, day and night in their original conception. There 
is a curious passage in the Rig-Veda in which the amorous sister 
Yami desires to embrace her brother as l^pr husband, ^ but the 
brother declines such union as unholy (X, lo). It is not diffi- 
cult to fathom the import of this conversation ; — Day and 
Night, though eternally pursuing each other, can never be 
united. 

But whatever the original conception of Yama may be, there 
is no doubt that, even in the Rig-Veda itself, that diejy has 
attained a distinct individuality, and he is the king of the de- 
parted. So far his Vedic character agrees with his Pauranik 
character, but here the parallel ends. In the Veda he is tlie 
beneficent king of the happy world, where the virtuous live and 
enjoy themselves in after life. How different is the character 
he bears in the Puranas as the cruel and dread Punisher of the 
guilty. 

The following extract embodies the Vedic idea of future 
happiness. Wa will only remark here, that allusions to the 
future world are brief and rare in the earlier portions of the 
Veda, that the belief seems to have gradually spread and 
become definite in the course of many centuries, and that there 
is no description of future life, like the one we quote below, 
except towards the very end of the work. And this illustrates a 
remark we made in the commencement, that the Rig-Veda shews 
the growiA of the human mind, the progress of the human 
intellect. 

“ O my mind ! serve Yama the son of Vivasvat with 
offerings. He takes men of virtuous deeds to the realm of 
happiness. He clears the way for many ; all people go to him. 

" Yama first pointed out to us the way in which we must 
travel. That path will not be destroyed again. All living 
beings will, according to their acts, follow by the path by 
which our forefathers have gone.*' X, 14 & 12. 

We may also quote here another passage from a hymn to 
Soma, which contains a fuller allusion to the future world. 
Soma, it is well known was the juice of a plant^made into wine, 
and used as libation in sacrifices, SoiA^ soon attained the 
rank of a deity, and all the hymns of the ninth Mandala are 
dedicated to him. • 
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. “ O flowing Soma ! take me to that,immortal and eternal 
home where light dwells eternal, and which is in heaven. Flow, 
^oma ! for Indra. 

** Take me where Yama is king, where there are the gates 
of h^a.ven, and where mighty rivers flow. Take^e there and 
make me immortal. Flow,. Soma ! for Indra. 

Take me where there is the third heaven, where there is 
tlie third realm of light above the sky, and where one can wander 
at his will. Take me there and make me immortal. Flow, 
Soma ! for Indra. 

• “ T’ake me where tvery desire is satiated, where god Pradhna 
has his abode, where there is food and contentment. Take 
me there and make me immortal. Flow, Soma ! for Indra. 

“ Take me where there are various pleasures and joys and 
delights, where every desire of the anxious heart is satiated. 
Take me there, and make me immortal. Flow, Soma ! for 
Indra.*^* IX, 113, 7 to ii. 

We have spoken above of Yama and Yami as the twin-children 
of Vivasvat, the sky, by Saranyu, the dawn. It is remarkable 
that the same parents begot another twin offspring, — the 
two Asvins. There can be little doubt that they too, like 
Yama and Yami, were in their original conception the day 
and the tiight, or the dawn and the evening, as Professor 
Max Muller •fliinks, or “ the transition from darkness to light 
when the intermingling of both produces that inseparable 
duality expressed by the twin-nature of these gods,’’ as the 
late Dr. Goldstucker thought. The change from light to dark- 
ness and the intermingling of the two struck the early Aryans 
of India, and suggested that idea of twins which is so often 
observed in the Vedic pantheon. 

But whatever the original conception of the Asvins may be, 
they appear in the Rig-Veda as great physicians : healers of 
the sick and the wounded, and tending many persons with 
kindness. Long lists of the kind acts of the two Asvins are 
given in several hymns, and the same cures are spoken of 
over and over. 

Brahmanaspati is, as his name implies, the lord of hymns, 
Brahma in the Rig-Veda meaning hymn, and Brahma meaning 
one of the priests whose duty it was to preside at sacrifices. 
The idea of this deity, Brahmanaspati, — or Brahma as he is 
sometimes styled, — quite a third rate god-head in the Rig-Veda, 
was developed into the Supreme* Creator of the universe in 
Pauranik mytl^ology. Thus, by looking into our national 
records of the farthest antiquity, we trace the simple beginnings 
of that gorgeous Pauranik mythology which has since, for over 
a thousand*years, swayed the opinions aijd conduct of hundreds 
of millions of our countrymen and countrywomen. It is like 
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tracing one of our great Irfdian rivers which spreads for 
miles together at its n^outh to its very source, where a narsovV 
but pure and crystal streamlet issues from the -eternal moun-, 
tains ! Ideas flevelope in the course of time, just as rivers 
expand and reieive fresh supplies of water in their course, 
until they lose ^11 their primitive character, although still bear- 
ing the same names. And we can no more recognize the 
simple Vedic character of Brahmd the lord of prayer, of Vishnu 
the sun, and of Rudra the thunder, in the Supreme Creator, the 
Preserver and the Destroyer of the Purdnas, than we can recog- 
nize the crystal streamlet at Hardwar in the sea-like expanse^ 
of the Ganges where it mingles with the Bay of Bengal/ 

These are all the important gods of the Rig-Veda. Of the 
goddesses, there are only two who have any marked indivi- 
duality, viz.y Ushd the dawn, and Sarasvati the goddess of 
the river of that name, and afterwards the goddess of speech. 

There is no lovelier conception in the Rig-Veda than that 
of the dawn, and there are no hymns in the work more'truly 
touching and poetical than those dedicated to Ijer. She was 
known by various names, and most of these names and the 
legends connected with them were brought by the Hindus from 
their original abode, since we find phonetical equivalents of 
tliese names, and a repetition of some of the legends too in 
Greek mythology. Usha is the Eos of the Greeks and the 
Aurora of the Latins, Arjuni (the white one) is the*Greek Argy- 
noris, Brisaya is Briseis, Dahana is Daphne, Sarama is phoneti- 
cally equivalent to the Greek Helena, and Saranyu, the mother 
of Yama and of the Asvins, is the Greek Erinys, and Ahana is 
the renowned goddess Athena. 

We have already alluded to the legend of Saranyu running 
away from her husband Vivasvat, and then giving birth to 
the twin Asvins. We find the same legend among the Greeks 
who believed in Erinys Demeter running away in the same 
manner, and giving birth to Areion and Despoina. The idea 
in both cases is the same ; it is the dawn disappearing as the 
day advances. The same idea has given rise to another 
beautiful Greek legend whose origin, too, we trace in the Rig- 
Veda. In many passages (I, 115, 2, for instance,) we find 
allusions of the sun pursuing the dawn as a man* pursues a* 
woman. The Greek Apollo in the same way pursues the 
Greek Daphne, until she is metamorphosed, i, the dawn 
disappears ! 

Sarasvati, as her name signifies, is the goddess of the river 
of that name, which was considered holy, because of the 
religious rites performed on its banks arjd the sacred hymns 
uttered there. By a natural development ‘of ideas, she was 
considered the goddess, of those hymns, or in otter words 
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the goddess of speech, in which diaracter she is worshipped now. 
She is the only Vedic goddess whose , worship continues in 
India to the /nodern day ; all her modern companions, Durga, 
*Kali, Lakshmi, and others, are creations of a lat^ day. 

Such is the nature-worship of the. Rig-Vcda ; such were 
the ^pds and goddesses whom our forefathers worshipped 
over three thousand years ago on the banks of the Indus. 
The conception of the nature-gods and the simple and manly 
fervency with which they were adored, argue the simplicity 
and vigour of a manly conquering race, as well as the 
culture and thoughtfulness of a people who had already 
"made a» considerable advance in civilization. There are no 
indications in the Rig-Veda of any “ temples reared by mor- 
tal hands,” and consecrated as places of worship. On the 
contrary, every householder, every patriarch of his family, 
lighted the sacrificial fire in his own home, and poured liba- 
tions of the Soma-juice, and prayed to the gods in the hymns 
whiclr were then the common property of the nation, for 
happiness to his family, for abundant crops and wealth of 
cattle, for inrftnunity from sickness and victory over the black 
aborigines. There was no separate priestly caste, and men 
did not retire into forests, and subject themselves to penances 
in order to meditate on religion, and chant these hymns. On 
the contrary, the old Rishis, the real Rishis as we find them 
in the Rig-Ve<Ja and not the fabled ones of whom we hear 
such monstrous stories in the Puranas, were worldly men, — 
men with considerable property in crops and in cattle, and 
surrounded by large families ; men who, in times of danger, 
exchanged the plough for the spear and the sword, and defend- 
ed against the black barbarians those blessings of civiliza- 
tion which they solicited from their gods, and secured with 
so much care. 

But though each householder was himself the priest, the 
warrior and the cultivator, yet we find evidence of kings and 
rich men performing lites on a large scale by men specially 
proficient in the chanting of hymns and other religious rites, 
and hired for the purpose. And as we go towards the latter end 
of the Rig-Veda, we find this class of professional priests 
.gaining in . reputation and in wealth, honored by chiefs and 
kings, and rewarded by gifts of cattle and cars. We find men- 
tion of particular families specially proficient in the perform- 
ance of religious rites and in the composition of hymns, 
and many of the existing hymns of the Rig-Veda were com- 
posed by menjbers of these families, and were traditionally 
learnt by rote aad preserved in those families. 

The hymns of rtie Rig-Veda are divided into ten mandalas^ 
so arranged according to the Rishis by .whom they were com- 
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posed. The first and the last* mandalas contain hymns com- 
posed by numerous Rishis, but the remaining eight mand^lae 
belong, each of them, to a particular Rishi, or rather to a 
particular house or school of Rishis. Thus, the second man- 
dala is a collectfon of hymns composed by Gritsamada of the 
house of Bhrigu and his descendants, the third mandala be- 
longs to VisvAmitra, the fourth mandala belongs to Vamadeva, 
the fifth to Atri, the sixth to BhAradvaja, the seventh to 
Vasishtha, the eighth to Kanva, and the ninth to Angiras. 
All these names are familiar to modern Hindus through the 
numberless legends which have surrounded them in Pauranik 
times, and modern Hindus still love to* trace their* descent 
from these ancient and revered houses. 

It is to these and other venerable houses that the Aryan 
world owes the preservation of the most ancient compositions 
of the Aryan race. From century to century the hymns were 
handed down without break or intermission, and the youths 
of the priestly houses spent the prime of their life in laming 
by rote the sacred songs from the lips of their grey-headed 
sires. It was thus that the inestimable treasure, *the Rig-Veda, 
was preserved for a thousand years and more, by memory 
alone. 

With the progress of civilization, and as religious rites were 
more and more monopolized by professional priests, the simple 
religion of the earlier times underwent a cliange. Priests 
boldly grappled with the deeper mysteries of nature, they 
speculated aboht creation and about the future world, and 
while continuing the worship of the nature-gods, they attain- 
ed to the conception of the Supreme Deity. We find evidence 
of all this in the last portions of the Veda. We have already 
quoted some verses about the future world, we will add here 
some more about creation and about the great Creator. 

‘ That AU-wise Father saw clearly, and after due reflection, 
created the sky and the earth in their watery form, and touching 
each other. When their boundaries were stretched afar, then the 
sky and the earth became separated* 

“ He who is the all-creator (VisvakarmA) is great ; he creates 
and supports all ; he is above all and sees all. He is beyond 
the seat of the seven Rishis. So the wise men-say, and the 
vyrise men obtain fulfilment of all their desires. 

“ He who has given us life ; he who is the creator ; he who 
knows all the places in this universe — he is one, cdthough he bears 
tke names oj many gods. The people of all words wish to know 
of him. 

You cannot comprehend him who Jias created all thi.s ; 
your mind has not attained the power to comprehend him. 
People, make guesses, being shrowded in a mist ; they take their 
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food for the support of their life, and utter hymns and wander 
ahoat/" X 82, i, 2, 3 and 7. 

• The incomprehensible nature of the deity l;\as never been 
more graphically put than in the preceding hyjnn of our fore- 
fathers. 

“ At* that time what is, was not, and what is not, was not. 
The earth was not, and the far stretching sky was not What 
was there that covered ? Which place was assigned to what 
object? Did the inviolate and deep water exist ? 

“ At that time death was not nor immortality, the distinction 
between day and night was not. There was only ONE who 
lived and breathed without the help of air, supported by him- 
self. Nothing was, except He. 

“ At first darkness was covered in darkness. All was without 
damarkation ; all was of watery form. That Omnipresent was 
covered by what did not exist. He was born by meditation. 

“ Desire arose on the mind, the cause of creation was thus 
produced. Wise men reflect, and in their wisdom ascertain 
the birth of what is from what is not. 

Males with generating seed were produced, and powers were 
also produced. Their rays extended on both sides and below 
and above, a self-supporting principle beneath, and energy aloft. 

“ Who knows truly ? Who will describe ? When was all 
born ? Whence were all these created ? The gods have been 
made after the cfedtion. Who kn&ws whence they were made ? 

Whence all these were created, from whom they came, 
whether any one created them or did not create, — is known 
only to him who lives as Lord in the highest place. Or, 
perhaps, he does not know.*' X, 129. 

Such is the first recorded attempt among the Aryan nations 
of the earth to pierce into the mysteries of creation ; such are 
bold and sublime if somewhat vague ideas which dawned in the 
minds of our forefathers over three thousand years ago, regard- 
ing the commencement of this great universe. One more hymn 
we will quote here, — a remarkable hymn, — shewing how the later 
Rishis soared beyond the conception of the Nature-gods to the 
sublime idea of One Deity. 

In the beginning, he of the golden womb existed. He was 
the Lord of all from his birth. He has placed this earth and 
sky in their respective places. Whom shall we worship with 
offerings ? 

“ Him who has given life and strength ; whose will is obeyed 
by all the gods ; whose shadow is like immortality, and whose 
slave is death. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? 

“ Him who, by hi& power, is the sole king of all the living 
beings thatrsee and niove ; him who is the Lord of all bipeds 
and quadrupeds. Whom shall we worship w.’th offerings ? 
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" Hfm by whose power these snowy mountains have been 
made, and whose creaptions are this earth and its oceans. ,Hhn 
whose arms ^fire these various directions, Whom shall v^e 
worship with offerings ? 

“ Him who "has fixfed in their places this sky and this earth ; 
him who has Established the heavens and the highest heaven; 
him who has measured the firmament. Whom shall we wor- 
ship with offerings ? 

Him by whom the sounding sky and earth have been 
fixed and expanded ; him whom the resplendent sky and earth 
own as Almighty ; him by whose support the sun rises and 
gains its lustre. Whom shall we wor^ip with offerings ?*** 
X, 12 1, I to 6 . 

We now see the force of the remark that the religion of the 
Rig-Veda is a progressive religion, that it travels from nature 
up to nature’s god. We see the entire journey of the human 
mind in this wonderful book, from the simple child-like admira- 
tion of the ruddy dawn, to the deep and sublime attempt of 
the thoughtful priest to grasp the mysteries of creation and its 
great creator. 

But unfortunately this progress was not unattended with 
evils. As the priestly class rose in power and in knowledge, 
in wordly influence and in true wisdom, the worship of the 
ancestral gods fell almost entirely into their Jiands, and the 
people lost their manly self-feliance and sank under priestly 
influence. In the concluding portions of the Rig-Veda there- 
fore, we find evidences on the one hand of high thought and 
culture and bold speculations of the priests, and on the other 
hand of the growing superstition of the people. The numerous 
mantras to be uttered in cases of snake-bite, or diseases, or 
on the shrieking of an owl, all belong to the last , period of 
the Rig-Veda age, and betoken a growing dependence on 
the priestly class. At the close of the Rig-Veda, therefore, 
we discern the first germs of all that was the glory, and all 
that was the shame of Hindu civilization. The first specula- 
tions of philosophy and science have commenced, — and the 
slavish subjection of the nation to a priestly class has also 
commenced ! 

R. C. DUTt, c.s. 
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Art. V.-^LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FRIEDRICH 
\ AUGUST, PRINCE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN- 
^SON-DERBURG-AUGUSTENBURG. (GRAF VON 
^ NOER). 

jr, A/tes und Neues aus den Ldndern des Osiens. (Things 
New and Old from Eastern Lands’) Hamburg. W. 
Mauke Sohne. Second Edition, 1870. 

2. * Kaiser Akbar, ein Versuch iiber die Geschichte Indiens 
im sechsiehnten Jahrhundert. (The Emperor Akbar, an 
Essay towards the history of India in the i6th Century.) 
Lieden. E. J. Brill, 1880, 

3. Brief e und Auszeichnungen aus seinem Nachlass^ heraus- 
gegeben von Carmen^ Grdjin von Noer. (Letters and 
Extracts from papers left by the Count von Noer. Edited 
by Carmen, Countess von Noer. Nordlinger. Verlag 
der C. H.'^Bech'schen Buchhandlung. 1886. 

I T is pleasant to be reminded that there yet shines a star 
over India which has power to witch men from distant 
homes, to tread her shores and the misty mazes of her story. 
One man so fascinated was he who is the subject of this notice 
and to him India was the dream 6f boyhood and the goal of his 
dominant enthusiasm. Born to a high place in the w'orld's 
ranks, a piince and potential sovereign, he gently shook off the 
fetters which politics and pleasure might have rivetted on him 
even in exile, and yielded his obedience to the more puissant 
attractions of an ideal of his own — the East. A vague word, 
and so too for many years, was the direction of the cult, but 
the devotee’s worship eventually took form and set into definite 
acts. The first of these was the book entitled “ Alies und 
Neues aus den Ldndern des Ostens^ and the second was a life 
of the Emperor Akbar. 

Friedrich Christian Charles August, Prince of Sclileswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg — to give him the full title 
which distinguishes his from other houses of the Duchies — was 
born on November i6th, 1830, at Schleswig, of which fort his 
father, Prince Friedrich Emile August was commandant. The 
first eighteen years of his life were passed between the town of 
his birth and Noer, his paternal estate. Prince Emile was a soldier 
through and through and regarded" his profession as the only 
one possible to a- man of rank. He was not readily accessible to 
novel ideas and neveri even remotely, anticipated the possibility 
of his son's, taking a new path and deserting his natural calling 
of arms. Prince Friedrich was, however, heii; of other elements 
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than those which constituted his father’s simple and martial 
character ; he had part in his mother’s gentler and more 
chastened spirit. ' • 

This lady, . Countess Henriette von Daneskiold-Samsoee, 
was one of those wonien without fam, who are amongst the 
potent factors of human history, by reason of their pd\fer to 
guide. She was the object of her children’s reverential affection, 
and it may be said of her with truth, that her effluence was 
tenderness. Years after she has gone to her rest, a stranger 
finds the perfume of her character clinging round the home* 
of her early married life, in traditions of her gracious pr^cncei 
and benign thoughtfulness. It was she who fostered, by 
sharing her son’s bias to books, and she supported him too, in 
his at times, self-willed divergence from his father’s plans. She 
was an invalid during most of her life and there is ample 
suggestion in the volume from which most of the material for 
this sketch of her son’s life is gathered (Letters and Exjracts) 
that the young prince, together with her happy gifts of mind 
and temper, drew also tliat delicacy of constitution which 
alloyed his life. It was partly in consequence of this delicacy 
and partly a result of his father’s predilection for a manly 
military training that the boy’s education was desultory and 
insufficient. It was not, he says, till 1848 that he had a 
tutor who gave him any conception of what to, learn meant. 
With this teacher, a gentleman named Knuth, he was in that 
year, in his usual summer home of Noer, and reading Greek 
and Latin with seeming profit, when his studies were rudely 
interrupted by the outbreak of the rebellion in the Duchies, 

Noer is a long stretch of wood, arable and pasture land, 
which lies some fourteen miles west of Kiel, along Eckern- 
fjorde, an inlet of the Baltic. In itself, it is better fitted to be 
the brooding place of fancy than the school of arms, for tran- 
quility rests upon it, at least in stormless summer, with folded 
wings. Whether one looks across its fiord to the gently rising 
hills, or strolls in its cloistered woods, or watches the meditations 
of its mighty herds, one breathes only air of prevailing peace. 
Its beeches climb down to meet the sea ; their mossy fringe 
of turf touches the weedy hem of the translucent waters ; inland, 
p'nes open gloomy depths to show fit scenes for fairy folk, andf 
at twilight one chances on browzing deer or thrills to their 
swift scud across the glades. The young heir of all these delights 
appreciated them and seems to have passed the greater part of 
eighteen years contentedly amongst them* In 1848, a year 
momentous in history and full of special and evil consequence 
to his family, the beloved home at Noer w^s broken up never 
to be restored. Prince Emile thought himself called by duty 
to bead , the . revolted army of the Duchies, and . his son wa 
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erirullecl under him. A 8oldi©r*s life was not to the boy's tai^e, 
but he did his best by energetic drill, to qualify himself to play 
a worthy part" in the contest. Besides his aversion for war, 
another sentiment contributed to make the present struggle 
distasteful, — distress at the rupture of tlie ties which bound 
his falhily to his Danish kinsfolk. Of this feeling/ the following 
passage from his autobiography is proof : I tried to do my 

‘^duty as a German, but it was not always easy. My mother 
** was born a Daneskiold, and how many dear friends and kins* 
men had we not in Denmark. Besides I was seventeen, and up 
‘J to tb^at,time a stranger to politics ” It is not our place to follow 
the course of the war further than as it affected our young 
soldier. His letters to his mother who fearing to be taken as 
a hostage, had gone to Rendsburg and later, for greater security, 
to Hamburg, are graphic and lively, making the best of con- 
siderable discomforts and detailing his adventures. He always 
had pleasant comrades, a significant fact which casts a becoming 
light back on himself. One night he is in a “ musty den,” which 
reminds him of scenes in “ our dear Walter Scott,” and on 
another occasion he begs for books, Kiihner's Greek Grammar 
and anything nice and profitable,” to supplement his available 
mental pabulum, the Bible and a Life of Alexander, A letter 
written from the camp to his father at this time, shows that he 
did not standi in ceremonious awe of his general, Men 
” always want what they have not got So it is with our captain, 
^ who is longing for our blue coats. For my own granny, please 
** send me a proper helmet of no matter wdiat shape. The felt 
** helmets, provided for us three infants (Prince Christian, Prince 
“John of Glucksburg and himself ) are so fantastic and the- 
“ atrical, that the squadron will never keep countenance at sight 
^ of them.'* The war dragged on, chiefly in inaction for the 
younger prince, and this inaction, combined with irritation at 
the delay of prussian reinforcements, so fretted him that he at 
length wrote to his father (who had already quitted the field) 
saying that the sooner he also took leave the better, if tlie 
national rising was to be a mere demonstration, and that the 
affair disgusted him even more than it had done at first ; so 
that he had not in his ensuing exile, the comfort of suffering 
for an offence which he had been happy in committing ! The 
above letter was written in July and in the following October, 
we find him in London and on the eve of a voyage to Australia, 
undertaken for the restoration of his health which had been 
somewhat severely compromised by the exposures of the 
eampaign; 

When the plan of voyage was mooted, Prince Friedrich, 
who even as a child had his fancy filled with marvellous notions 
about the East, had ardently desired to be seat to India but the 
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{^ratification of his wish was forbidden by cllniatic cbnsfd^r- 
ations. On November 3rd 1849, he sailed from Plymoifth In 
the Alfred and under charge of its commander, Captain Cait. 
His letters home are bright, boyish and full of interest in the 
novelties of his life : they tell at length of inland expeditions 
in Australia ; of the hospitality of his colonial hosts and of the 
fun he derived from his shifting circumstances — ^one day parade 
ing Melbourne under the wing of honest Captain Carr and 
another receiving, as an “ illustrious personage,” a salute of 21 
guns. His return voyage brought him to the very gates of 
his imaged paradise, for he set foot in Ceylon and MadrapS 
and stayed some three weeks in Calcutta. He had cherished 
the plan of a sight of the Himalayas and of Kashmir but fever 
restricted his excursions to the neighbourhood of Calcutta;. 

In October, he reluctantly quitted Bengal and voyaged to 
Egypt whence, with a . mind satiate with wonders, he crossed 
to Smyrna. The singular beauty of this* city impressed him 
greatly, and one of his best passages is devoted to the celebra- 
tion of her charms. The inroad of martial duty^on his studies 
in 1848, had not destroyed his book-mindedness and he en^ 
joyed now the subtle pleasure of congruity, by reading the 
right books in the right spot and took Herodotus and Homer 
in hand. In January 1851, he is in Constantinople, and lament- 
ing to his father, his coming departure for Europe. Naturally 
he does not reckon the City of the Golden Horn as amongst 
things europe^n and delayed there until peremptory injunc- 
tions to return to Germany reached him. One feature of his 
letters is especially clear now and henceforth— definiteness of 
opinion in all matters affecting himself. Hitherto he had travel- 
led alone, except for the attendance of a trusted servant from 
Noer and he now, with incisive brevity, replies to the suggestion 
of a travelling companion by sayrng, that such a person is the 
greatest possible hindrance. Not that he is misanthropic ; he 
likes some people even as travelling companions, but he would 
not endure the gene of one chosen and settled beforehand. In 
Constantinople, he selected a friend who was to exercise strong 
directing influence on his thought and studies for several years 
to come. To many readers his admiration for Davjd Urquhar^ 
will appear as strange as it did to his later friend, Dr. Samuel 
Birch and to Prince Emile. It was, however, a fact of magni- 
tude in his career, and the cause of constant discussion between 
him and his father.* 

* The prince's autobiography contains a note on tJrquhart's life from 
which the following facts are drawn : — He was 4>orn in 1805 , of an old 
Cromarty family, and as a child saw much of the continent in^his mother's 
company. He went to Oxford and ther 6 devoted himself somewhat to 
mineralogy, moie to apolitical economy and most to oriental languages 
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.Urquhart’s influence soon made itself felt by the impressions- 
able ' young orientalist. Prince Friedrich became one of his 
ihost ardent disciples, and wrote concerning him to Prince Emile 
in a style of admiration which was certainly calculated to 
awaken apprehension- It was inevitable that a parent so prac^ 
tical and positive, should regret his son’s submission to influence 
which ' could inspire a passage such as the following rapturous 
effusion : — “ Urquhart is a man without a second. He acts on 
me like a magnet on steel ; some unknown magic has drawn and 
fettered me to him. He has taught me, for the first time, to 
know ipyself ; before his eye all the secrets of the soul disclose 
themselves ; the heights and depths of human history are clear 
V to him.” Persons who are free from any responsibility as to 
the upbringing of the writer of this paean, may admit the 
charm of the hero-worship it confesses, for every heart warms 
to the uprising of an awakening soul. Every one, too, who 
would uhave his children go far on the path of higher experience, 
would willingly see them surrender themselves for a time, to 
the attraction of a man who had, at least, the appearance of high 
doing, high thinking and espousal of the right. It is how- 
ever certain that the plain-thinking soldier-prince would have 
none‘ of these sentiments and he probably expressed, brusquely 
and irreconcilably, his dissatisfaction at an intimacy with the 
perfervid Scot to whom he with justice, attributed what he 
deplored, his son’s almost exclusive occupation vvitli matters 
extra Europe, Prince Friedrich was throughout life notice- 
able for the constancy and warmth of his likings and it 
was natural that he should stand by the man of his choice. 
It was none the less natural to his candour and rectitude that 
he should give his father his due, in an exposition of his 
reifisons for thwarting wisshes he felt bound to consider, though 
not always to obey. Prince Emile was so far from re-assured 
by his son’s arguments, that he enjoined an immediate departure 
from Constantinople where the young prince had tarried some 
three months. 

Two years had passed since sentence of banishment had 
driven Prince Emile from Noer, and he was now residing for a 
time at Grafenberg where his son joined him. The first flush 

and history. In 1827, he accompanied Lord Cochrane to Greece and a 
few years later, entered upon a diplomatic career as Secretary to the 
Embassy in Constantinople. In the political questions of the time he 
warmly espoused the cause of Tuikey and by this and his expressed 
hatred of Russia, ,set himself in opposition to Lord Palmerston and ren- 
dered his position at the Embassy untenable. He, therefore, leturned to 
England ^and entered Rarliament. Amongst his writings, the Spiiit of 
the East ’* is c indisputably pre-eminent. The latter years of his life werQ 
passed in complete retirement. 
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of reunion tvas a season of delight and happy exchange^ of ^ ex- 
periences but the stagnant existence of the little watering plaie 
soon became irksome to the youth who, like Ulysses, coiild 
not rest from travel'^ and was ‘‘yearning in desire to follow 
knowledge." He therefore welcomed a proposlH frjm his 
father to accompany him to London and to visit the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1881. Not as the young prince remarks, with 
characteristic loftiness of sentiment, that he cared for the 
Exhibition. For what so high-strung soul forsooth, could an 
exhibition have attractions ? But the journey was an outlet 
from Grafenberg and might issue in action more consoncimt tlitin 
sight-seeing. One cannot help hoping that Prince Emile found 
at the World^s Fair some more congenial fellow flAtteiir than 
his ambitious boy, who could hardly at this time have been a 
complaisant comrade for idle days. As he himself said, l^e 
was a somewhat spoiled child, and moreover meant to go far in 
life and so was overweighted by the impedimenta of 4iis long 
march, in shape of stores of high views and aspirations, as well 
as some stock of such happily friable commodfties as priggish- 
ness and stiffness of opinion. In these respects he was like other 
young men of good calibre and must sometimes have inconve- 
nienced those who had to march with him. 

Prince I"riedriclfs sentiments towards London had begun in the 
most wholesome possible way^with a little averSmn. In 1849. he 
had been repelled by her fogs and by various english ways which 
did not chime in with his tastes. Now, in 1851, London seemed 
different, and he perceived that he had overcome many prejudices 
in iTie colonies, and that, without his knowledge, foreign lands 
had matured him. This, he says, “ was a pleasant sensation ; 

“ I began to feel at home in England, and silently resolved to 
“ return there for a longer stay." Visits to London were a fre- 
quently recurring incident of his future life and England became 
a second home, for which he cherished ever increasing affectic)n. 
Such friendship for one’s own country, evinced by a foreigner, 
is always a most grateful compliment. Englishmen returned 
it to tlie piince in liking and hearty welcome. His english friends 
were always amongst his nearest and it was an english lady who 
stood sponsor to his first child. C)n completion, of this, hr.s 
second visit, the father and son returned to Grafenberg, whence 
they were soon driven by the necessity of seeking in Berlin, 
medical advice for Princess Henriette who was constantly 
suffering but ever the *• benediction " and “ sunlight " of her 
circle. In December, all were in Altona where the young 
Princess Luise was confirmed. “ A sad Qiristmas : so near our 
home, and exiles ! " • 

A stimulant so powerful as two years of travel and the kindl- 
. ing intimacy of Urquhart, could not but bear fruit, and one of its 
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fifst results was a resolve in the young prince to fill up the 
laamae of his .education. His mental habit seems to have 
lieen to make up his mind silently as to what he wanted and 
then to obtain his parents* sanction, willing or unwilling — in 
brief, ^ be was accustomed to have his own way. His father 
clearly regarded him as a remarkable person and one whose 
vagaries were not to be comprehended but, as a general rule, 
he ratified their action. At the present crisis of Prince Fri- 
edrich*s intellectual hunger, he decided that he could best satisfy 
it at Cambridge and accordingly entered as a fellow-commoner 
df Trinity, in February 1852. He commenced his studies 
with an ardour which prepares one for finding that he did 
not care for the mass of the undergraduates who, so far as 
he saw, did nothing but row and box. His exceptional ex- 
perience of life would, in itself, put him out of tune with that 
careless and pleasure-loving crew, but he soon accustomed him- 
self tb^ill he had at first disliked, even to the “ schoolboy disci- 
pline/* and to dining with 500 persons, and, moreover, he found 
friends after hi/own heart and pattern. His vacations were spent 
partly at work in Cambridge and partly in happy recreation 
with his patents and sister at Combe House, in Devonshire, * 

Not the flow of time and not changed scenes and relations 
could touch the vital point of the Prince*s enthusiasm. His 
orientalism persisted ; so too his friendship for Urquhart, and 
no less his father’s outspoken annoyance at both. The follow- 
ing letter illustrates his mode of looking at his own conduct 
and also of setting it forth to his censor. 

Trinity College, August 2nd 1852. ** I have not had leisure 
“ to reply sooner to your affectionate and valued letter of the 
“ 26th ultimo. You will, I am sure, excuse the omission of which, 
“ although I had the best intentions of writing, I have been 
‘ guilty. Be assured that the delay was not caused by irritation 
at the contents of your letter ; on the contrary, your solicitous 
'* expression of opinion is in this grateful to me, that it gives me, 
‘after faithful and full self-examination, the opportunity of 
‘ possibly removing your apprehensions.** 

“ Dear father ! you are distressed by the liveliness of my imag- 
“ination, by my enthusiasm for things eastern, by my fancied 
“ contempt for Europe, and perhaps, above all, by my friendship 

and reverence for Urquhart, who is now pointed at as the con- 
“ temner of Europe, the fanatic worshipper of the East and the 
“friend of Paganism. If all you think were true, you would 
“ certainly be justified in taking me for an unreflecting visionary 
“and I should deserve your reproaches. Forgive me, however, 

• The “ i^emainsr^* locate Combe House in Devonshire, but it is possible 

that the house meant is the one well knowji and nearer town. 
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" If I venture to assert that it not so. How can you believe it 
“ true ? Would it be possible for me to despise the superiority 
“ of european wuntries, with their daily fruit of novelties ; iir 
“ which improvement and invention contend ; where armies 
will soon move with the speed of their balls ; where thought abd 
“ word are sped to distant lands in minutes or seconds, and*^here 
‘‘ the dark secrets of nature are sought out by the light of science/^ 
“ Most assuredly I am European in sympathies and intend to 
remain so, otherwise I should not toil after european learning* 
"Of what avail would it be to me, if not to use in and for Europe ? 
" And do you think it a disadvantage, that I have enjoyed in 
"living vision what I now learn by printed rule ?” 

“ ‘ If we are Christians,* you say and seem to imply that to 
" orientals, as such, every moral worth is wanting and that it is 
" desecration for Christians to occupy themselves with the life, 
" learning and science of Orientals. Dear father 1 it is my ex- 
" perience that the reading of the Scriptures has become an im- 
" measurably higher happiness since I have been in the East* 
" It was only when I came to know the eastern idiom and condi- 
" tions of living, that I was in a position to understand biblical 
"images and descriptions ; the parables ; the life of early men ; 
" the relations of our Lord to his disciples ; vividly and accurately* 
"The profound simplicity of the biblical language has since then 
“ caused me greater emotion. lam convinced that^ven the most 
" material of the rationalists who assert that biblical allegory 
" veils purely human relations, that even such a one would learn 
‘f from eastern travel how admirably true, to the smallest details, 
"the Bible is in its allegorical language and how mighty and 
" moving in its simplicity. Do not think that Buddha or Brahma 
"or Muhammad draws me to the East, and I beg you to trust a 
"little to the experience and insight of your son.” 

" As for my relations with Urquhart, I am grieved that you 
" should underestimate him and write of him as you do. My 
" relations with him and my opinion of him are too well known 
" to you for more words to be necessary. Let it suffice when I 
" say that from the first he has been my well-doer and my fatherly 
"friend. He is the only one of my so-called friends whom time 
" and circumstances have not changed. This has njade me and 
" I am sure rightly, honour his heart no less than I respect his 
" intellect and this, in spite of his occasional remarkable or hasty 
" utterances. I am specially surprised to find you quoting the 
" Times of which you have so long known the un trustworthiness 
*‘and the malicious lies of which have so much injured you and 
our cause.” 

" I hope, dear father ! that you will flow think me less of a 
" dreamer possessed by eccentric imaginations. If my words 
” lighten your anxieties and facilitate harmony of opinion, 1 sbaU 
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? be happy but if they do not, I know no^ better counsel than for 
eich of us to keep to his own opinion. *If you find passages in 
this letter which displease you, I beg you »ot to think 
presumptuous but to forgive me, for J have written out what 
w^ in my heart. Be assured that, notwithstanding the widest 
** diircrences in details of opinion, I shall always conform most 
willingly to your wishes and your will/* 

The final sentence of his letter notwithstanding, Prince Fried- 
rich not only kept his opinions but acted upon them in opposi- 
tion to those of his father, for he spent the rest of the year 
in frequent intercourse with Urquhart and some portion of it as 
his guest in London. In order to conclude here his relations 
with this man, of whom it may truly be said that his powers 
of fascination were remarkable, we quote the following passage 
from a letter written in 1856, by the Prince to Dr. Samuel Birch ^ 
After mentioning that he has read, for he knows not what time, 
Urqukart's “ Spirit of the East,*' he goes on to say that it is 
impossible to peruse this c/te/ €C(Buvre without the deepest 
regret for the* failings of a man of indisputably lofty genius. 

You,** he says to Birch, ‘‘ knew him only in his later period and 
^‘saw only the accesses of passion of a disabused and embittered 
*^mind and the strength of an unbridled temper. I, however 
^ — and you will forgive me my lingering' affection — saw him 
otherwise. I*saw him in the egjrly days of his success, when his 
magic influence worked on all with perfect and irresistible 
charm. Let me remember this, if only with sorrow and regret ! 
** Without sentimentality, I may say of him and the time, 
** Fortasse et h<BC olim meminisse juvabit. It would ill beseem 
** me to deny due meed of gratitude to the man who disclosed to 
** me the wonders of the East.** 

The Prince’s stay at Cambridge did not exceed 18 months 
and at its expiration he moved with his family to Paris. He 
commemorates their departure as having been made the more 
agreeable by a cabman’s strike and the necessity of making 
their exodus in the cart of an obliging fi.shmonger. Mr. 
Disraeli gave him on this occasion an introduction to Count de 
Persigny. There would seem to have been a lasting mutual 
liking between Prince Friedrich and, Disraeli for in 1879, we 
find the former writing to his wife from London that he had 
paid a visit to Sidonia and had been received with open arrhs. 
He was magnificent during a half hour, devoted mostly to 
remembrances of old times : he was like a young man in flash 
of mind, brilliancy and sparkle. I seemed to hear a chapteV 
of Vivian Grey* The dear man ! he is still of one’s old friends.*’ 
The wanderers passed from Paris to Heidelberg and here'the 
brother and sister took up various studies together. They were 
initiated in Egyptology by Julius Braun, listened to lectures on 
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the fine arts and, actively and quiescently, divided the musical 
training of an old lady, 'in whose society the Prince says that they 
spent many friendly hours. These tranquil pursuits were interrupt* 
ed by the Crinaean war. The Prince makes little mention of 
politics but so much appears, that his father was naturally always 
on the alert, in times of European complications for some Happy 
chance to mend his own fortunes. At the present juncture, 
Prince Fredrich went at once to Mainz and Paris and met the 
Emperor — facts suggestive of a tide of hopes and fears in his 
circle. In Paris at this time, he formed one of a charmed circle 
of art and literature and rejoiced in his existence among asso^ 
ciates of mark. At this time, also, he had matured a definite 
project of work, namely, the turning of his experiences and 
observations as a traveller into a literary form. The outcome of 
this plan Altes und N cues aus den Ldndern des Ostens^ 

(Things new and old from Eastern lands) ; — a book published 
under a pseudonym, that of Onomander, because, to yse the 
courtly phrase of M. Alfred de Maury, the Prince feared to 
compromise a name which had not awaited the issue of a book 
to become illustrious.* 

In the November of 1854, Prince Emile took his family to 
Paris, with the intention of making this his permanent residence. 
The younger Prince settled down to steady work but gave the 
world her due share of his attention and partiotjarly enjoyed 
the society which gathered round Lady Holland and Prince 
Napoleon. Hejiadfora brief space most of the elements of 
happiness at his service : people he loved in his home, people of 
distinction of all kinds as associates in society and congenial 
occupation, to which novelty, if also the anxieties, added the 
charm of experiment Brevity, however, was the mark of all the 
arrangements of the exiled family and in most instances of 
change, a brevity rendered imperative by ill-health. It was now 
not only Princess Henriette for whom a southern winter was 
ordered but also for her daughter Luise ; Pau was selected for 
their winter residence and the Prince was left alone with his 
books on a fourth story of Rue Luxembourg, Here he worked 
hard through the winter, varying his literary occupations by an 
occasional flight into the gayest scenes of the gayest days of 
Eugenie’s Paris, 

In April, he was again interrupted and called to Pau by his 
mother’s dangerous illness. Certainly, when one sees as one does, 
in following the history of the Noer family only in this one 
generation, how much of sorrow and stultification is brought 
about by the incursions of sickness, one has rebellious stirrings 

• Introductory notice by M. A. de Mauiy, Membre de Tlftstitut, to the 
French Translation of Kais'er Akbar, by M. G. Bonet Mauiy. 
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in favour of greater robustne^ if less civilization and of h legacy 
from the ages of healthy stupidity, rather than that of which we 
^are heirs and wliich includes the seeds qf so much listed existence. 
Hardly had the young litterateur been, set at ea^e by the almost 
miraculous recovery of his mother than he himself became the 
victibi of over-strain and anxiety. London was then and often 
after his sanitarium and of it he says that it never refused him 
its healing influence. Nor did it now ; but even in the Society of 
genial friends, he was filled with sad presentiment, like the 
chill of approaching fate ; possibly a premonition of the heart 
.affection which caused his death. Prince Emile would seem to 
have wished his son’s present visit to London to serve a poli- 
tical end, in so far as this could be done, by making himself 
known at Court. To this the son acceded, saying that it 
seemed right, because if all the family hawsers broke, there 
would still be a last grapnel and harbour in “ dear old Eng-^ 
land.’’, Accordingly he frequented levees and drawing-rooms 
and was received with great kindness by the Queen at 
Buckingham ^Palace where he paid a visit of some duration. 
Notwithstanding that he accomplished his father’s wishes and 
was happy in the pleasant reception accorded to him, he was, 
by the beginning of July, confirmed in his previous opinion 
that magna societas est magna solitudo^ and wearied of the 
fashionable wjiirligig. He therefore asked his father’s forgive- 
ness for retiring to his work, laying that the portion of Altes 
und Neues which had appeared, had excited more attention than 
he had dared to hope, and that he thought it would be unwise in 
him to quit the path he had chosen and which harmonized so 
well with his tastes and habits. 

In the autumn of 1857, Prince Friederich joined his family 
in Paris at his father’s house in Rue Balzac. This and the 
following, were years of great domestic trouble, for not only 
did he himself suffer from several serious attacks of illness 
but he experienced the deepest grief of his life, in the loss 
of his mother. This gentle lady had in her the heart of a hero 
for she had opposed to fortune throughout life the buckler of 
a cheerful spirit and now, at her supreme hour, looked the foe 
in the face with quiet courage. She knew that she must go 
but she neither shirked the truth nor trembled. Having com- 
mended her daughter to her son’s care and having bravely 
borne many hours of pain, she passed away calmly on Septem^ 
ber lolh, 1858. Fate had now no harder blow to deal out to 
the exiles ; they had lost their centre and comforter, the guide 
and counsellor who had heartened all who came within her 
circle. 

Of the. years which follow this crowning grief. Prince 
Frederich says tliat he can give no correct account. Travel in 
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Italy filled a short space, residence in London and the study 
of Sanskrit with Professor Goldstiicker another interval •but 
gloom and a*ryioyance would seem to have liung over all/ 
“ The death ot my mother had rent the family tie which had 
‘‘once linked us so closely together. In everything it was 
“perceptible fhat we had lost our guardian spirit/' Venation 
and chagrin culminated in 1864, when Prince Emile not only 
entered upon political action of which his son disapproved 
but at the age of 64, announced his intention of taking to 
himself a bride of 25. It was inevitable that the son of a 
mother so beloved as had been the Princess Henriette, should* 
resent such a marriage and not unnatural that its announcement 
should decide him to put half the world between himself and 
its perpetrators. The lady of his father's choice was a Miss 
Marie Esther Lee, about whom the Almanach de Gotha gives tlie 
further information that she was the daughter of David Lee, 
gentleman of New York, and that on the death of Prince Emile, 
she married a Prussian Quartermaster General, Count Von 
Waldersee. • 

Hurrying his departure so as to anticipate the marriage 
ceremony, Prince Fiiedrich left Dover in an English man-of- 
war, the OtonteSy on October 27th, 1864. He set forth sick at 
heart and resolute to blot from memory his load of griefs and 
chagrins. Only brief allusion ^is made in the ' biography, to 
what must have been a fertile source of annoyance. During 
the years of ojile, absence, neglect and the costliness of a 
wandering life were casting a rising pile of debt on Noer. 
This fact and its contingent details must have annoyed and 
have continually obtruded. Prince Friedrich, being more sus- 
ceptible than the majority of men, felt as a wound many a 
touch of sorrow or chagrin which would have lain light and 
unnoticed on the feelings of a robuster man. Certainly most 
men would, even in exile, have used his chances in the two 
capitals of western Europe to dull regret in pleasure and in 
the search for that advancement which not rarely waits on 
clever, attractive and high-born youth. Very certainly many 
a man would have viewed his father's remarriage, to a bride 
39 years his junior, with more cynicism than surprise and 
chiefly as it might affect the future of the rent-roll. With 
tougher arfhour, Prince Friedrich would have felt less regret 
but so, too, would those friends who mourn his death. 

To return to his voyage. The long Cape route was happily 
traversed and it is a proof of the winning manners of the 
lonely traveller that, on his quitting the ship, the crew asked 
permission to give him a farewell cheer , ^40 order not only to 
show respect to his rank but also in sign of persoinal esteem, 
liking. “-The yard^ were msmoed, the word given, and a 
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‘\hurrah rose such, that everything trembled and my heart hot 
least I was touched and rejoiced by this cordial greeting from 
^ british sailors/’ 

The early part of L865 was spent by Prince Friedrich in 
Southern India, partly because Mr, James Fergusson (the 
archaSblogist and a personal friend) had 4dvised him 
tliat this was the region in which best to study classic 
Hinduism ; partly in pursuance of a scheme of working north- 
vyards and obtaining some general acquaintance with the whole 
peninsula. 

^ The Prince’s biography of this period contains several letters 
of interest, written for the most part to Goldstucker, The 
first is from Colombo and gives an account of a visit to a 
temple at three miles distance from the town, during the course 
of which Sanskrit slokas were read and high matters of ex- 
oteric and esoteric Buddhism discussed. The months interven- 
ing be);ween the Prince’s arrival in Ceylon, in December 1864 
and the date, April 1865, when he took refuge, a “demi- 
Lazarus ” in U-tacamand were filled to overflowing with novel 
experience. Sparing our readers the full mention of places 
visited, his doings may be briefly summarized : he made many 
expeditions for sport, searched libraries, saw temples, palaces and 
shrines, had an unfair amount of illness, took everything with 
an even mind and when possible, with the keen enjoyment 
of the man who ** cannot resf from travel.’' Amongst other 
incidents of interest is that of his searching at Trichinopoly 
for Heber s tomb and laying upon it a tribute of flowers. 
Another, which must have seemed like a home greeting, is 
that, in Tranquebar, he met a native gentleman who spoke 
Danish and had in his house portraits of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein family. From his leisurely retreat in Ooty, he wrote letters 
to Goldstiicker and Fergusson from which the following quota- 
tions are made, in order to show the strength of India’s 
possession of him and his own enthusiasm in her cause. 

(End of May 1865). *‘You know the general aim of my 
journey as well or better than 1 . It is so wide and compre- 
hensive that I am frightened when I contemplate it and instead 
“ of calculating the means at my disposal, I think only of what 
“ I lack for the possibility of success — health, knowledge, money 
“and many another requisite of which I am not yet conscious. 
“ I want to acquire a thorough knowledge of India and naturally 
“ of the more civilized lands of the north in particular. I want 
“ to study nature and men, science and art, through the millenium 
“ of their development, with the inner grasp which only living 
“ sight can give. My mind dilates and my fancy is heated by 
“ this mighty purpose and, here is the crtix^ I have not the smallest 
“notion how or to what end I shall use it all. I have , begun 
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“my journey like a man pursued by fate, almost without will, 

“ aimless and yet moved by an invincible power, a spiritual 
“.force which adijnits no reason, no opposition and v^hich urges me * 
“ onwards witho\jt my knowing whither or wherefore ! Will you 
“ counsel me ? Will time give counsel ? Or was my father right ?’' 

Writing to Fergusson on 19th June 1865, he says ; “ Indfe is 
“ above all other lands, the land of abstract contemplation or 
as practical utilitarians say, of dreamy do-nothingness. Be 
“ this as it may, I feel myself the better after a solitary facing 
* of things. It helps wonderfully, if not to understand, yet to 
“ feel that mysterious local influence which seems to n\e to , 
“ contribute to right perception and insight, better than the rest- 
“ less, ant-like, erudite curiosity in which the dominant idea 

“ round which all else should centre, is lost in the confused and 

“ confusing mass of details. The East naturally predisposes 
“ to quiet contemplation and I am coming to understand, why 
“ it is that its people have always been indifferent or bad ^hro- 
“ nologists and, moreover, I readily forgive them the doubt and 
“ unceitainty into which they cast an inquiring mjnd, Jacque- 
“ mont says ; ‘ II faudrait ecrire Thistoire des Indes en grands 
“ traits/ and in this he is certainly right, just as you were 
“ right in urging me to hold fast to great periods and 

“ not to be led away to pursue details . • 

“ As for myself, I should not like to learn simply in qrder to know 
“ but should like to utilize my lAowledge for something which 
“possesses a higher independence in itself. Here (I think 
“to mysclfy peihaps the work of the student touches that 
“ of the artist.” 

During his wanderings, his sense of ignorance and undirect- 
ed zeal grew strong in the Prince’s mind. He wished for a 
companion who could be to him, like Sir William Jones, a 
complete lexicon and he perceived that to effect anything he 
must concentrate attention and study. Of the usefulness of 
this last necessity he might have seen proof, had he needed 
conviction, in a fact of which he makes jocular complaint, name- 
ly, that the officials, though speaking Tamil and Telugu as 
well as they did English, knew no more than the old walls of 
the ruins themselves of the great and splendid India of ancient 
days. Pour de//e cause ! They concentrated their attention. 
Spite of many drawbacks to enjoyment and spite of his be- 
wilderment as to future work, the Prince is still the thrall of 
India’s fascinations and feels no regret at having taken up, 
at her bidding, the pilgrim’s staff. “ Everything in her/' he 
writes to Goldstiicker, “ is gigantic and raises the spirit above 
“ pettiness. In extent, form, natural object^jand ancient raonu- 
“ ments, she is unique. Her indwelling poetry must stir the 
“pulse of all who have not fishes’ blood. If, as you have more 
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** than once told me and as I am disposed to believe, I am defi- 
*^ctent in discrimination, there never, thank God, fails me 
‘‘•the inner joy which prompts to action, braces to endurance 
and even through heavy trials, preserves th^t cheer of mind 
“ without which the miserable every-day life of this oldrag- 
** shop, this place of pangs and torture, could not be endured/* 
Vicissitudes and disappointments had taught the Prince 
to shrink from forming plans of action and his present 
experience bore out his reluctance. Following on news re- 
ceived in Utacamand, that his sister was betrothed to Prince 
•Handjerie, there came, on July 29th, telegraphic information 
that his father was dead and that his sister wished him to return 
to her. He took the first ship available from Madras and 
reached Marseilles, after an absence of little more than 
eleven months, on September 14th. He arrived at a time when 
a lengthened quarantine was in force, on account of cholera. 
On the second day, when a strong mistral had cut off commu- 
nication with the shore, he was watching the waves which the 
storm was lashing to foam, and observed a small boat fight- 
ing its way through the rough waters. With great difficulty 
it made tlie ship, and to the surprise of all was seen to carry two 
women. When, with much trouble, they had been embarked, 
he discovered that one was his sister and the other her faithful 
companion, Madame Delalande, a lady of over 60 years of age. 
They had travelled from Havre to Marseilles, and tempted the 
stormy sea to greet him before he could sej foot on shore. 
Ten years later the Prince shewed his gratitude for this mani- 
festation of disinterested affection by saying that no event of 
his life had caused him such deep emotion. 

During the months immediately following his return, Prince 
Friedrich was occupied by family matters. On his way north, 
he made acquaintance with his sister’s betrothed, Prince Hand- 
jerie, in Geneva, and was on September 26tli, in London, 
arranging for her coming marriage. The ceremony was^per- 
formed a month later, and after continuing his stay another 
rnonth, the Prince set out on November 30th for Noer, where his 
presence was necessitated by matters in connection with his suc- 
cession. TJiat he was free to return after an absence of 17 years 
to Noer, is probably due to the fact that the Duchies had passed 
under prussian government, for Denmark remained closed to him 
for some years to come. Return to Noer could not but be fraught 
with pain and, to the unavoidable depression, the further element 
was added of an arrival at four on a winter’s morning. ** It was,** 
the Prince, ** one of those moments, some at least of which 
•• fall to every mortal lot and in which one is crushed by the sense 
•^of the utter tragedy of human life. Here, now, were roar of sea: 
^ and storm, bare ghostly trees, wan wide fields, a few* servants 
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lighting the threshold and I alone — the only man of my house 
In March of the following year, he performed a last duty to his 
parents and lajid their bodies in their final resting place. His father 
had died at B^yrut, his^ mother in Paris : now both lay under the 
northern sky of their early wedded home. To this duty there 
was added another, the redemption of Noer from debfT Pre- 
sumably because he could not afford to live on his estate; he left 
it, in April 1866, for London where he resumed his former 
literary life and took up again the study of Sanscrit which he 
had begun with Professor Goldstucker in i860. He was how- 
ever restless and had lost balance ; at intervals a renej^^al of his 
broken travels tempted him but resolve was delayed, in part by 
anxiety as to Princess Handjerie’s health and in part, by the 
indifference of depression of spirit. His friends and even his 
sister, urged a third journey upon him for they saw that he was 
wearing out in restlessness and vague longing. Before coming 
to a decision, the Prince made a series of visits in Europe, assur- 
ed himself of his sister’s happiness by a visit to Manerbe, her 
Norman home ; saw Guizot in his Tusculum anck stayed in Ley- 
den, Amsterdam and the Hague. He then returned to London 
and as next of kin, assisted as best man at the wedding of Prince 
Ciiristian, 

Full of sorrow as his cup had been, it had not yet overflowed 
for his sister still lived. In September she too, was taken from 
him and he was left to the bitter freedom of loneliness. On 
his way to London from Manerbe, where he had witnessed her 
death, he went to his father’s house in Rue Balzac. “ In 
“ the little dining-room, there still stood the table with its six 
chairs, just as of old but I was the sole survivor of the six who 
“ once formed a genial circle round it.” 

Lonely as was Prince Friedrich by the loss of his nearest kin, 
there remained one person who had ever shown and who 
continued to show, affectionate interest in his career. This was 
his father’s sister, Caroline Amdlie, the Queen dowager of Den- 
mark. She now remonstrated with him on his intention of further 
self-exile •from Europe. She could not understand his reasons 
for going to a foreign country, instead of settling down on his 
estate. He replied, by saying that marriage aixd prosperous 
landlordism were put out of his reach by poverty and that he was 
at once indisposed and too young to live at Noer, only to econo- 
mise. He therefore would live a simple gentleman till his affairs 
had somewhat improved. An additional reason for foreign resi- 
dence was found in his desire to learn, if not to forget, yet to bear 
his losses and he truly says that for such misfortunes as his, there 
is but the one cure of occupation. V 

Prince Friedrich’s third and last term of residence in India 
, extended from June 1867 to April 1869. On landing at Madras 
VOL LXXXV.] 8 
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he went at once to Utakamand, there to await a safer season 
for travelling. Here he remained until July 31st, when he set 
out on a fortnight's experimental excursion whiqti he followed 
up in October by a longer tour in the Mysore icountry. The 
following letter of Mr, James Fergusson gives a lively account 
of boA'exploits 

^‘BailSri, January 7th, 1868. You wish for news of me. Here 
** it is in the condensed form of a tartijie de voyage— wot quite a 
“ la Jacquemont but, /ante de mieuTC^ the best bread and butter 
“ story I can offer you. I have scarcely recovered from an 
attack of dysentery which almost made an end of me. But 
“ I will t^l my tale briefly and clearly, in the style you like/* 

“ After a successful voyage, I went, in the beginning of June 
“ to my accustomed asylum in the Nilgiris, to recruit and to pre- 
“ pare for an expedition northwards. This expedition I determin- 
“ ed to initiate by a small experiment. Having insufficiently fitted 
myself out, I spent, from July 31st to August 13th, in pursuit 
“ (as you used to say) of cats and other harmless animals on 
the southern aind eastern foot of the Nilgiris, going by Mettu- 
“ palayam, Bavvari, Hassamir and back to ‘Ooty/ by Nagor, 
“ Gundlupet, Bandapiirand the Kalkatti Ghats. It was a most 
** difficult undertaking, mostly through thick jungle, on bad roads, 
“ up hill and down. As a consequence, we had to endure many 
complications. Amongst othep, I almost lost Hyder (his 
“ pony) in the Bhavani and various upsettings and breakdowns 
“necessitated a night picnic. Finally, we all liad fever. On 
“August 13th, we came back to our green nest and the sum 
“ total seems delightful. 

“When thoroughly rested, and when we had replaced or 
“ repaired the numerous losses and breakages of our equipage, 
“ we started off, in October, into the Mysore district wliere I 
“ rambled about for three months,huntingandarchaeologizing. As 
“ the first of these occupations has no interest for you, I spare 
“ you my adventures and in the .second, you are so much wiser 
“ and better instructed than I, that I hardly know what to tell 
** you. I will briefly enumerate the places I visited. From the 
“town of Mysore, I went to Seringapatam, saw everything of 
“ interest and then plunged into the Balirangan hills. On 
“ emerging, I visited Yelandur and made an interesting excursion 
“ to Talkad, Sivasamudram and the falls of the Kaveri ; then to 
Nuisipur, where I camped for a week close to the river, in the 
“ shade of splendid tope of mango and pipdl trees and in sight 
“of four curious old pagodas and the picturesque chain of the 
“ Balirangan hills. You qan imagine how I plunged into Bud- 
“ dhist dreams. It w^s truly nirvana to sit alone in this place,* 
“ charmed by the hilling tone of the hookah and letting pictures 
“ from the past glide befoae my mind. Do you remember oup 
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“ stolen smokes in the forbidden precincts of Wadham ? I 

cannot but think of them and with this addition, 'HapjJy is 
“he who, in ripose and tranquillity and far from the machine 
“ of busy, money-hatching Europe, can rest on the banks of a 
“ great Indian stream as I do and sink undisturbed into his own 
“ tl)oughts.’ * 

“ After this digression, your appreciative friendliness tvill let 
“ me omit further details of my journey. A long and trouble- 
“ some march lies behind me — Sri Belgola, Halebid, Bailur, 
“ Chitaldrug. It was on this journey that I fell ill under the most 
“ adverse circumstances. The attack was so violent that I have 
'* not yet recovered but I am slowly mending and although my 
“ enthusiasm has cooled a little, I may hope to take up my staff 
“ again as soon as I have gathered strength. Why not ? We 
“ can die but once, and it is kismat where and when. Faithful 
“ friendship to the end ! ’* 

The Prince’s diary contains other items of information •about 
the two excursions sketched to Fergusson. The first was evi- 
dently mismanaged and, as he says, insufficiently equipped. 
The good fortune allotted to his fortnight’s jaunt was exhaust- 
ed by three incidents ; his pony returned to camp when it was 
supposed to be lost ; he killed a boa ; and his crockery remained 
sound after his cart had turned upside down. On the other 
side of the account, the fates de^lt out to him three*broken shafts 
of a cart of the genus bmidy ; slow bullocks and belated 
suppers, hours of waiting for blacksmiths, a night in the open air 
and fever, a natural August finale for jaunts at the foot of hills. 
What is pleasant in the narrative of these familiar incidents 
is that the Prince took all in good humour. Even, when in 
Mysore, he was made by a false guide to traverse eighteen 
miles instead of eight, he says with La Rochefoucauld — “ Toute 
chose a son bon c6t^,” and, in this, he acquired a completb 
knowledge of the locality and drew near the point of life withoift 
anger. He was almost as ardent a sportsman as he was a 
traveller and book-lover and, spite of all drawbacks which 
deficient strength must have caused, he enjoyed his nomad life 
thoroughly. “ Here, in India,” he says, on the Mysore tour, “ the 
^*mere consciousness of existence fills the soul with thankfulness.” 

Prince Friedrich spared his archaeological friend the recital of 
his shikar adventures but one, at least, has some interest. H6 
joined a Major Montgomery, in the Bdlirangan hills and with 
him went out after elephants. They got within range of a 
tusker and from their two guns gave in succession, balls in the 
forehead, the temple and in the ear. The animal tottered and 
fell, rose and fell again and at length, with the aid of two 
females marched off. He was followed for three •miles and 
4:hen lost sight of. The Prince attributed the inefficiency of 
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the balls to the fact that the elephant’s head was level wrth the 
gurf sand to the angle therefore not Being what it should. 
*On December I5tb, he was on his way, by palki, from 
Chitaldriig to Balldri when he fell alarm, ingly illrwith dysentery. 
There was no shade on the open maidan except that afforded 
by abridge and in this the sick man was laid for some hours, 
until he coul 4 endure to be carried to the nearest bungalow, 
two miles away. Doctors came from Ballari and Chitaldriig 
and both declared the danger imminent but the Prince rallied 
and by Christmas day was able to reach Ballari. Here he 
•found the dak bungalow occupied by two high and mighty 
Englishmen who were smoking their morning pipes in the 
verandah. They refused him admittance and must have been 
of the class of which Jacquemont spoke when he said, 

J’exircre les Anglais de bas ^tage.” The Prince lay in his 
palki while his servants went from house to house to find 
quarters for him. They presently returned with a letter of 
hospitable intent from General McCleod who took the sick 
man in and treated him as though he had been a home returned 
son. In Ballari, he lay for some weeks before he could 
attempt to move towards Madras, and it was not until February 
that he was able to reach Guindy. Here he was strongly 
advised to return at once to Europe but he signified to his doctors 
that life was only of value to )\im under certain conditions — 
presumably those of having seen what he wanted to see in 
India — and they permitted him to sail to Calcutt^i. On February 
2oth, he was in Calcutta and the gue^t of Lord and Lady 
Lawrence and from Government House wrote to Goldstiickcr 
that he hoped to start shortly for Kashmir, and to .^ee with his 
own eyes the cities of his desire, Benares, Dilhf and Lfihor. 
He adds, that he shall not die happy if he cannot accomplish 
this. Contrasting Calcutta and Madras, and remarking that 
there is more intellectual life in the former, he says : “ Of course 
I mean in english society ; from natives of the country one 
can always learn something,” 

He was, while in Calcutta, elected a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and also paid a visit to the Madrassah. On 
the yth Match, he set out for Benares, well cared for in every 
“respect and I shall in 28 hours, cover the 545 miles which the 
“good Jacquemont boasted of accomplishing in six and a half 
“ weeks.” Benares made on the traveller the vivid impression 
she cannot but make at the time of the fnela. The river 
festivities were enjoyed under the escort of the Rdjd’s son 
and of the Mahdrdja of Vizianagram and enchanted the Prince. 
He left the city with the remark that every good thing has an 
end and s(9 must the me/a and fantastic days in Benares. 

Agra was his next halting place and* here Akbar set his seal 
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on hint. Through all his wanderings, there had ever run a fine 
thread of purpose and the time was now come when, b/its 
guidance, he w%s led to the goal and object for which he had ‘ 
so long waited. His mind had been prepared to receive clear 
and deep impressions from whatever memorials of Akbar he 
might see and now, when he was exposed to the living inflffence 
of the giant architectural creations of the Mughuls, clear Vision 
was vouchsafed and he saw his way. Hitherto, his regret at 
the vagueness of his aims had been constant and his intention to 
work on some one indian subject equally permanent,*. Under 
the impact of impressions given by Agra and later on by Dilhf,* 
his fluid desire crystallized into resolve to set before Germany 
the character and acts of the Emperor whose personality had 
become so attractive to himself. 

Prince Friedrich pilgrimaged to Sikandrah and laid roses, his 
tribute of remembrance, on Akbar’s grave. He was smitten 
with wonder at the grandeur of the mausoleum and, because 
like all works of genius, it touches the imagination at points 
outside its destined purpose, he saw in it an apt symbol of the 
life of the ruler in whose honour it lifts its magnificence to 
heaven. It may have spoken also to him, as to others, of some- 
thing wider even tha4i the full tide of Abkar’s career, for it 
is eloquent of broad and unchambered life, the immortal and 
jubilant force which makes for cj;iange and beauty and uplifts 
man’s spirit in triumphant sense of persistence and invin- 
cibility. The assertive fact of individual death has here its 
counterpart — in the grim vault which contains the dust of Akbar — 
but the fact of infinitely greater magnitude — that life is undecay- 
ing — is imaged in every portion of the sun-bathed structure. 
When one has climbed the terraces and sits in the sieved 
shadow of the fretted cloister, fancy kindles to a rejoicing 
vision of bounteous and genial life. Even the memento uttered 
by the broidcred semblance of Akbar’s tomb, speaks of repose 
and not of decay or rupture. Sikandrah is fruitful in sugges- 
tion and amongst many-hued thoughts of her occult summon- 
ing, reminds us that it was not England, and not Europe 
only which paced through spacious times, in that summer of 
the centuries which saw the great Elizabeth, but that India 
also, flushed with bloom of quickened life, under the sway 
of Akbar. 

Sikandrah then, working with other scenes, wrought on Prince 
Friedrich with wholesome charm and fixed his thoughts on 
Akbar as the object of his future energies. It was at Dilhf 
that he first made known his intention and this, to his friend 
Goldstiicker, to whom he wrote with th^. modesty natural to 
his character and natural in presence of a man of greet attain* 
tuents fn the sphere in'which be was himself a tyro. He tells 
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his friend and adviser that, when he was in Calcutta and sat 
in the Madrassah with Biochmann and listened to even the sober 
""philologist’s talk about Akbar, he had felt, a^, Goethe puts it, 
that our best part in history is the enthusias^m she kindles. 
He goes on to enumerate the influences which had turned 
his tlroiights to Akbar — the traces of his activity and work in 
Northern India ; the yet living traditions of his warlike 
deeds and the wise and Just administration with which he 
had blessed his realm. He asks his monitor whether his idea 
of writing the life of his hero would not deliver his thoughts 
^from cljaos and give his spirit repose and governance. It is 
much to be regretted that Goldstiicker’s letters in answer to 
the warmly and humbly worded prayers for guidance, preferred 
on more than one occasion by the Prince, are not before us. 
The friendship which subsisted between the two men must 
have gained double interest by hearing the other person of 
the drama. We may, however, infer that Goldstucker encour- 
aged the Prince’s project, for his disapproval would have quench- 
ed it. Prince* Friedrich’s diary, as published in the Nachlass 
(Remains) gives few details as to the impressions he gained 
at Dilhf, but the resolution he there arrived at, as to his future 
occupation, was of weight sufficient to mark the great city of 
the eastern Dead for ever, in his memory, as the place where 
he touch the goal of his search. It was in April that he left 
Dilhf and proceeded on his further way towards Kashmir as 
far as Labor. On the way thither he realized^ another of his 
desires, for he saw the snows of the Himalayas, “ like a miracle 
in which I could scarce believe but which yet was genuine.*’ 
The rest of the year 1868 was spent in Kashmir, and for 
the most part, with restoration of health in view. His first 
impressions, even of the scenery, were a disappointment. This 
last disillusion was the fault of his own false ideal, for later on, 
the true beauty of the land held him in happy thrall. His other 
source of disappointment was not so readily removable, for he 
had expected congruity between nature’s charms and man’s 
action. The whole country had occupied a glorified niche in 
bis fancy and he had, moreover, found the Rdjd a most courteous 
gentleman , and all Kashmfr/s friendly and helpful. Keen 
therefore, was the disgust with which he saw the evils which 
pressed on the population. It is not without satisfaction that an 
Englishman reads the german Prince’s opinion, that ten years of 
administration, such as the Pan jab enjoyed, would set Kashmir to 
rights. Most of the Prince’s stay in the country was devoted to 
travel in the mountains, where he had some sport and was, he 
says, idle. He imp*;6ved somewhat in health but would seem to 
have subjected himself here, as in Southern India, to over fatigue 
and to climatic, dangers. In November, he paid the price — an 
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illness of so serious a nature that he did not even know how his 
way was made from Baramula onwards to Murill Pahar(?), a 
civilized spot .'^here he was quartered in the club house and had 
the services of a doctor. 

* By December 2nd, he had been able to reach Atak, whence 
fae went on to Ldhor. Here he was advised that it would’tmperil 
his life if he remained in India during another hot season, and 
at this second warning, he decided not again to tempt kisinat^ 
but to return home. He accordingly left India for ever, in April 
1869, and took a route to Europe which led him through the 
cities of his earlier love, Smyrna and Damascus. He visited also 
Beyrut, where his father had died. He then travelled northwards, 
and finally came to rest at Noer which, he thenceforth made 
his residence and where, as his first guest, he entertained his 
friend, monitor and teacher, Goldstucker. 

The next marked step in his career was his marriage. He had 
long before said that he could not live alone at Noer and he fjilfilled 
his prediction wuth little delay. In this matter, as in others, he 
broke from the traditions of his order. The exclusiveness of 
german aristocratical theory in questions matrimonial, is proverbial 
and the Prince’s announcement that he intended to desert the 
sanctuary of propriety and marry a commoner, might well have 
been the last straw on the family camel which he had already 
overloaded with his literary impedimenta. When he communicat- 
ed his intentions of marriage to ^ueen Caroline Amelie and asked 
her good wishes* he, at the same time, informed her of another step 
which he had taken and which was of the greatest moment to the 
future fortunes of his family. He had been to Berlin, had seen 
the King and had, from him, received the title of Count of Noer. 
It would seem that this was not the first recent change of title 
in the family, for Prince Emile had, in 1864, effected or been 
made to effect the change from Prince of Schleswig-Holstein 
to that of Prince of Noer, Whether this was done for political 
reasons or in connection with his re-marriage (which took place 
a month after the grant of the new title by the then 
temporary suzerain of Holstein, the Emperor of Austria) we 
arc not in a position to say. Prince Friedrich’s motives for 
abdicating his higher rank are, however, beyond doubt for he gives 
them to Queen Caroline, on the 14th April 1870, with the 
announcement of his betrothal. He says that his change of 
title not only sets him free from the troubles of politics but 
enables him to marry according to his inclinations. One is na- 
turally diffident before the involutions of high alliances, but 
so much is clear, that he preferred to sacrifice his princely 
rank and title, rather than subject the lad/.of his choice to the 
ignominy of a morganatic marriage. Political complications 
jA^ere obviated by his sutrender of title, as it presumably carried 
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with it renouncement of his contingent claims to supremacy 
in Schleswig-Holstein. It may here be said that the ban of his 
exclusion from" Denmark was not removied until 1881, in 
which year he visited his danish kinsfolk, & renev^l of relations 
which gave him indescribable delight. ' “ Dulcis reminiscitur 
Ai’gos^^ his diary adds. ' 

The seventeenth of May 1870, initiated what has been called 
by one of the Prince’s acquaintance, a ten year’s idyll at Noer 
and was the day of his marriage with Carman, daughter of Mr. 
Eisenblatt, a merchant of La Guayra, in V^n^zuela and of 
Hamburg. Home and home happiness now filled his thoughts 
and ancie'nt desires slumbered. For five peaceful years, he had 
respite from the scourgings of the indian Eumenidesl Not that 
his orientalism was dead ; it was but repressed by the im- 
perious barrier of his happiness and it was not until 1875 that, at 
the instigation of his wife, he put pen to paper and began 
the history of Akbar’s reign. 

“ Here is the house of fulfilment of craving: 

" Here is the cup with the roses around it ; 

“ The Woild’s wound well healed and the balm that hath bound it ! ” 

The draft of the first chapter of Kaiser Akbar was dictated 
to the Countess von Noer on March isth, 1875. Thenceforward 
the Count worked steadily, laying aside his pen only in sick- 
ness and at jength, at the bidding of the king, whom all 
obey. Early in the course of His task, he made a reflection 
which comes home to all wlio have entered the penetralia 
of literature. He learned, he say.s, that not men and nations 
only, but every piece of human intellectual work has its 
history. To those who know, it is easy to fill up this out- 
line of thought. How many a book which now falls as dull 
and lifeless as chilled iron, would glow again, if one could see 
the elemental impulses which went to its creation and watch 
the fire which burned to its fashioning. For six and a half 
years the Count laboured at his “ Emperor Akbar,” the time 
being broken by an occasional flight from Noer, sometimes for 
pleasure, sometimes for health and sometimes for purposes 
connected with his work. He was well aware that the shadows 
of his evening were closing around him, for, at the end of i88o, 
when the first part of the first volume had just been published, 
he wrote to Dr. George Hoffmann of Kiel — a friend of whom 
he said that he had stood bravely by him, with help 
and counsel — and told him, that the second part must be 
finished within a year or he himself wotlld not be able to com-* 
plete it. Hi.s anticipations were realized. Tlie second part 
of the first volume was published late in 1881 and on Christmas 
Day the man of many journeys set out for his last and uukaowti 
bourn. 
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The immediate cause of the Count von Noer's death was an 
affection of the heart and his last hours were racked with pain. 
He could not lie down but, within an hour of his departure, his* 
long dominantijf passion asserted itself and he ordered his bed 
turned, so that he should face the east. He then had himself 
placed upon it,^ with the remark, that this would be his death- 
bed and that it was right at least for the last hours, to lie pro- 
perly down. He did so and shortly afterwards said distinctly : 

How beautiful,'* and passed away. 

Of him too might. Tennyson have said ; 

All things I have enjoyed . . 

“ Greatly ; have suffered greatly ; both with those 
“ That ioved me and alone.” 

Much have I seen and known ; cities of men, 

And manners, council?, climates, governments, 

Myself not least, but honoured of them all.” 

In accordance with arrangemer.ts which he had detailed to those 
who would care for his burial, a mausoleum was erected <lithin 
sight of the house at Noer and in this his body was placed, 
enclosed in a sarcophagus. Every thing that thoughtful .sym- 
pathy could do to orientalize the spot, has been done. The path 
which leads from the rose garden to the rising ground of which 
the mausoleum in the crown, is thickly bordered with cypresses, 
the moslim tree of mourning. The building is itself shrouded 
by the same sad hued, but aspiring emblems and is of eastern 
design. The sarcophagus rests on a dais which is spread with 
moslim prayer-carpets, brought for this purpose from India 
herself. 

It is in the library of a servant of literature that the mourn- 
fulness of a purpose riven by death, is most felt. Prince Fried- 
rich had been filled with a presentiment of the brevity of his 
day and it is in presence of his books that one's heart answers 
most readily to the pang which must have pierced his, when 
he knew that he must leave his work incomplete. These mutely 
eloquent friends are, for the most part, books of which India 
is the vital spark, they were gathered by his needs, and handl- 
ed in his work and they dignify the room which his mother's 
memory consecrated in his regard. On his death-bed, he ex- 
pressed his sorrow at his enforced de.sertion of his task and, 
spite of an assurance that it should be carried on, he must have 
felt, what he said of Goldstucker, that he was leaving an infant 
child to the doubtful usage of the world. He was 51 years of 
age \Vhen he died and the last decade of his life had rounded 
almost to the calm and tranquillity of his childish years at 
Noer, a manhood of change and deprivation and exile. 

Count Friedrich left two daughters. Had he left a«son, it is 
possible that his widow might have been spared the many months 
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of anxiety which have attended the decision of a law»suit which 
Prhice Christian of Schleswig-Holstein*has instituted with the 
^ aim of obtaining possession of Noer. The crux of the suit 
is said to be, whether the king of Denmark h^ the right to 
cut off the entail of Noer as was Hone at the instigation 
of Prince Friedrich who was desirous of -securing the reversion 
of the estate to his wife and children. The case was heard in 
the lower court of Schleswig at the end of 1885, and was 
decided on all points in favour of the Countess von Noer. There 
were, however, difficult questions of royal prerogative involved 
, and an appeal has been allowed. The special hardship of the 
case, lA the eyes of friends of the Countess is, that her 
husband made every effort to ensure that his children should 
inherit. Noer is not an old possession of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein family but was brought in by the mother of Prince Emile, 
who left it to him, her second son and from him it passed on 
to Pfince Friedrich. There is, therefore, something repugnant 
to good feeling in the attempt of another member of the house 
to take the *estate from the branch to which it had been 
given by the lady who brought it into the Schleswig-Holstein 
family. No one can suppose that she would have wished to im- 
poverish the descendants of the son to whom she gave it. 

We have now to turn from* Prince Friedrich to his writings. 
His earliest published work is AlUs und Neues aus den Land- 
ern des Osiens (Things New and Old from Eastern Lands), 
and consists of three thin octavo volumes, the first of which 
deals with India, the others with Egypt and Asia Minor. The 
primary materials for the work were gathered by the Prince 
then a boy of nineteen, during his travels in 1849-50. In 1854, 
he began to work upon this basis and published the completed 
book in 1858. As has been mentioned, it was given to the 
world under the pseudonym of Onomander. It is much more 
than a record of travel, for not only has this been matured by 
revision and addition but in each volume there are chapters 
which deal for the most part with politics or history and which 
are the result of later study. Thus, in the Indian volume, 
there are two such, entitled respectively, ‘‘ India in generaH' 
and “ the Revolt in Bengal.” These chapters open with 
some general remarks : “ Hindustan,” says the author, “ would 
be unique if it had not its counterpart in Spain.” It 
is not only in their physical positions that a resemblance 
is noted but still more in the characteristics and circums- 
tances of the inhabitants, and notably in their common 
possession of individual courage and fighting power, but 
also in their common lack of the qualities which make 
the General. Unfortunately for the complete justice of the novel 
comparison, the Prince has massed the peoples of India, and his 
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imaged “ Indian ” is a Sikh or a Rdjpiit Passing on, we find 
a sketch of the various conquests and occupations of the country 
from the time of Alexander to those of CliVe and Hastings. 
To read our o Vn affairs by a foreign light, is always a means of 
rekindling Our interest in them and of illuminating corners 
which have escaped our vision. This interest attaches topprince 
Friedrich’s attempt to set before german readers the story of 
the british occupation of India. His work is the outcome of a 
very considerable amount of reading and although its material 
is familiar, it has the freshness of foreign representation. 
Following the historical survey, is an examination of the, causes 
which evoked the Mutiny. It is not without a pleasant touch 
of novelty that one finds the Prince quoting Disraeli's speeches 
in the House, as evidence for several of his statements. He is 
strong in his blame of the supineness of the indian Government 
in face of repeated warnings of the approaching storm. 
Amongst other such warnings which he enumerates, is on^ about 
which, on persuing it in a foreign tongue, one cannot stifle the 
wish that it had been kept, like a family failing, foj; home criticism 
only. He tells us that, just after the annexation of Audh, more 
than 40,000 Sipahis petitioned for a restoration of the former 
state of things and asked why they and their king had been 
reduced from independence. These petitions, not being- on 
stamped paper ^ were disregarded. 

As has been said, Prince Frfedrich’s stay in Bengal in 1849, 
was limited to some three weeks and his sight-seeing to the 
immediate nefghbourhood of Calcutta. He paid a visit to 
Chandarnagar and was there the guest of M. Courjon. He 
gives a short sketch of the life of this noticeable man and tells us 
that M. Courjon was of French origin, born in the Mauritius 
and that his parents, though of good descent, being without 
fortune, he came to India to make his own. From the Rdjds 
of Tipperah he received land on favourable conditions and set 
about the cultivation of rice and indigo. He prospered exceed- 
ingly and acquired such influence in Tipperah, that the British 
Government on several occasions employed him as its inter- 
mediary between themselves and the Rajds. Prince Friedrich 
praises the admirable demeanour off M. Courjon and was 
unaffectedly attracted by the wealth of his conversation and by 
his amiable willingness to tell what he knew. On leaving* 
Chandarnagar, the avid listener recalled Madame de S tael's 
dictum, that sometimes, tlie remembrance. of a man with whom* 
pne has spent only a few minutes, is more permanent and plea- 
sant than the memory of one, with whom fate has compelled 
us to live for ten years. • 

Perhaps the most interesting passage* in the record of the 
..Prince’s sojourn in Bengal is that in which he describes on 
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interview at Fort William, with the then state-prisoner Mulrdj. 
He was himself a political exile and alth6ugh he tries to hold 
tlie balance fair, -it is pretty clear that he did not .regard Mulr6j 
as a malefactor but rather as the victim of liitish political 
necessities. Here, as elsewhere in his narrative, one may hear 
the echo of the opinions of those that bear rule. 

“ Some of the houses in the Fort have been arranged for the 
** reception of state prisoners and at this time the former ruler 
‘*of Multdn was amongst them. The fate of this man, who, but 
‘^a short time before, had attracted so much attention in the 
^^indian world, is not in itself devoid of interest but what increased 
** our own* in him, was that we were allowed to visit him. On this 
occasion, the Commandant of the Fort, one of our most agree- 
** able and courteous Calcutta acquaintances, was so kind as to 
“ accompany us and to act as interpreter. Amir {sic) Mulrfij 
“ has had many accusers but also some defenders : some regard 
‘*him as a daring malefactor, while others pity him as a political 
** victim and take liis character under protection. According to 
the most injpsvi'tial and trustworthy of the authorities at our 
disposal, the fricts of his affairs are as follows : — The ancient fort 
** of Multan lies to the north of Sindh and between the Indus and 
“ the Sutlej. It once belonged to the dominions of Ranjit Singh 
“ but after their partition, became a small independent state at the 
court of which the English, according to their custom, had two 
“ political agents. The Afghan war, the. conquest of Sindh, as well 
“ as the stubborn conflict in the Punjab, had excited to the highest 
“ degree, the hatred of the Multanis for the foreigners whose 
“ growing power was a threat to their independence. In a tumult 
“ in the city of Multan, the two agents fell victims to the out- 
‘‘ burst of anger on the part of the inflammable and warlike 
“ Multanis, who had from the first regarded their presence with 
“ distrust and ill-will. They were killed in the street and as some 
of their servants averred, on their way to the citadel, to seek the 
“ protection of the Amfr. It has never been possible to clear up 
** all the circumstances of the sad occurrence. On one side, the 
“ whole blame is laid on Mulraj vdio is declared to have instigated 
the tumult for the purpose of ridding himself of the two officers ; 
** on the other, no credence is given to the accusation. Be this 
“ as it may, the british Government naturally demanded satisfac- 
** tion for an atrocity, committed, apparently, at the Amir’s insti- 
gation. Mulrdj insisted that he had no part in it and was, 
** therefore, not in a position to discover the murderers for punish- 
ment at his own hands or for surrender to the English. He had 
“ more fear of his own rebellious subjects than of any possible 
** consequences of the anger of his powerful neighbours, who at 
** the time, vv.ere busied with war in the Punjab. Soon, however, an 
army was pn the march, Multan was besieged and after a brave 
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" resistance, surrendered to evade the horrors of a final storming. 

(January 2nd, 1849.)* Mulrdj was sent to the recently-captrured 
“Ldhoranta theie tried like a common criminar and sentenced 
to death by hanging. This sentence was, by an act of clemency, 
“commuted tj) imprisonment for life in Foit William.** 

“ The deposed Amir is distinguished no less by his noBIe pre- 
“ sence than by his agreeable manfiers. He may be between 
“forty and fifty years of age. (This is written of 1849). He 
“ has the marks of a man of high caste together with charactcris- 
“ tics of his afghan origin. He is tall and slender and his features 
“are well cut and regular; his complexion which js almost 
“ fair as that of a well-born Turk, forms a picturesque contrast to 
“ his curly black beard. The fire of his dark eye is dimmed by 
“ trouble — dimmed, but not quenched, and his demeanour betrays 
“ the proud indifference and calm surrender to unalterable fate 
“ which a high-born oriental never loses. He is separated from 
“ his family who are held prisoners at Ldhor. One only •of his 
“ former friends has remained true to him and has voluntarily 
“ followed him here, to share his captivity. It was touching to 
“see that this man, himself a man of birth and fine presence, did 
“ not disdain to join the duties of a menial servant to those of 
“a trusted friend. Muhaj was manifestly pleased that our visit 
“ should break in on his monotony and this lemoved all our 
“apprehensions about disturbing him. The Amiw could as little 
“ renounce his natural pride as can the caged lion. When the 
“ heavy bolts were withdrawn and we entered his room, he rc- 
“ ceived us with a grave dignity which bordered on condcscen- 
“ sion. The English comport themselves towards their 
“ fallen foe with the most respectful consideration allowed by 
“ the circumstances and it gave us sincere pleasure to notice, that 
“Colonel W. did not seat himself until his prisoner had 
“ made a slight gesture of permission. The Amir opened the 
“ conversation, and with delicate amenity and skilful lightness, led 
“ it over a variety of subjects which would have done credit to a 
“ european man of the world. As a matter of course, we avoided 
“ touching upon his own situation but material for conversation 
“ did not fail, for Mulraj has had, for his position, a comprehensive 
“ and thorough education. He has the reputation gf great learn- 
“ ing, reads and writes Hindiistanf, Arabic and Persian, and would 
“ seem to be well versed in the literature of the last named lan- 
“ guage. Through the arabic historians he appears to have some 
“acquaintance with ancient greek philosophy and (so far as we 
“could understand,) expressed himself at length concerning 
“ Aflatoune, Aristoune and Bahddur Secunder Saheb. .( Plato, 
“ Aristotle, and Alexander.) He was pfpased by our interest 
“ in his conversation, as well as by the good will we showed In 
-5*^ trying to make him understand us, and the visit only came to 
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an end when our obliging friend, the Cominandant, had exhausf- 
ed'his store of Hindiistanf-Persian. At "first Mulraj was some- 
what reserved but grew more and more talkative and. amongst 
“ other things, told us that he was occupying himself with his 
“ biography and the history of Mult&n. He showed us, not with- 
out visible satisfaction, some very beautiful Persian Mss., a part 
of his work. At the end of our visit, he accompanied us to the 
'‘door, where he dismissed us with the same dignified demeanour 
“ with which he had received us. The whole reception was more 
like the durbar of a reigning prince than a stranger's visit of 
^ curiosity.” 

The second volume of A/fes und Neiies treats, for the most 
part, of the Prince’s impressions of Cairo and the Pyramids. It 
contains also three political chapters on Syria and on the 
dissensions between the Porte and the Pasha. Like all the 
writings of Prince Friedrich, it bears the stamp of first hand 
information and personal experience. He is indignantly 
sarcastic on those who penetrate a foreign country only so far 
as to see it through the eyes of domiciled foreigners, and tells a 
story of a member of an Asiatic Society ( he is thus indefinite), 
who set out to travel in the East for the purpose of collecting 
material for a book. He reached Constantinople and there, on 
the landing stage, had the misfortune to break his leg. This 
confined him to an hotel in the frank quarter of Pera whence 
on his recovery he set out for home direct, wrote his book and 
gave it to the world with the colour of having eye-witnessed all 
he wrote of. 

Egypt filled the prince with delight and he could reconcile 
himself to his departure only by dwelling on the thought that 
he was going from her to the classic lands of Asia Minor. He 
sailed from Alexandria for Smyrna and his voyage carried him 
through a maze of islands, whose names alone are a spell to con- 
jure thoughts of beauty and art and heroic song. Would it be 
possible for familiarity to smirch the bloom of Creta and Naxos, 
of Samos and Khios ? One may hope not, for even its many 
prosaic and ignoble uses have not frittered from India all its 
power of charming connotation. As has been said, Prince 
Friedrich found Smyrna surpassingly beautiful and chimes iii 
with Strabo's praise of it as the most lovely of cities. From it, 
as his head-quarters, he and a few fellow-travellers from India— 
reliquae Danaftm — dared the choice of ransom or death and made 
an agreeable expedition to Nimphi. Subsequently, when even the 
last of his comrades had been drawn by some stronger attraction 
to his fatherland, the Prince went alone to Ephesus and of this 
city of manifold associations, he has left a full and interesting 
account. Returning to Smyrna, he devoted a brief space to the 
Sweetest far niente and assures his readers tlmt the man whd 
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6 c>cs this is by no means idle because he is receivingi mpressions 
and making observations and being moved to reflect. In fact, 
the Prince was Realizing what is the germ of fruitful travel — that 
one should go fOTth not to see, but to be shewn sights, not like a 
person to whosp good vision all things will be clear, but in the 
spirit of one who waits for a revelation. ^ 

In the place of his present sojourn, it was natural that the 
traveller should have Homer open in his hands and his pages 
show, by many a quotation done into full-mouthed German that 
poetry lent her aid to add to the other charms of his journey. 
At this stage of his book, as easily as at any other, ope mcay, 
by reference to his sources, seek proof of his industry in 
working up his matter. His notes show abundant research : 
to such masters of the ringing change of words as Aeschylus 
and Ovid and Virgil ; to Herodotus and Pliny are added 
Boileau and Pope, Gibbon and Gervinus, Hamilton and Schubert, 
and many another name of men whose words can guide or 
support opinion. The third volume of A/fes und Neites con- 
cludes with an account of a most recompensiitg, if equally 
fatiguing, ride from Smyrna to a point on the Bosphorus oppo- 
site Constantinople. With briefest mention of this we leave 
the book which introduced our author into that realm of 
literary labour, of which he had dreamed, that no greater 
felicity lured the sons of men, th^n to dwell within its chequered 
siiadea 

Between 1858, and 1880, Prince Friedrich published no book, 
but some articles of which we are not able, in India, to verify 
the dates probably belong to the interval. These were con- 
tributions to the Kiel Journal and to english periodicals and 
in addition, were several obituary notices, amongst which was 
one published in the Times in November 1876 and commemo- 
rating the life of Count von Prokesch-Osten. In 1880-81, he 
published the result of five years of work in the first volume 
of Kaiser Akbar, Before further notice of this book, it 
will be of interest to form some estimate of the qualifica- 
tions which its author brought to the accomplishment of his 
self-selected task. These it is easy to underrate, in face of his 
self-depreciation in presence of scholars such as Blochmann 
and Goldstucker, as well as before his own ideal of the per- 
fected product of systematic education, Of certain natural 
qualifications for literary work. Prince Friedrich had full measure : 
he was industrious and spared no pains ; he was patient and 
had the humility which promotes caution and he had that 
capacity for enthusiasm which is the vital spark of all work. 
His general culture was very considerabfe ; he was free of 
french and english literature as fully as of his own ; lie could 
read Latin and Greek with pleasure; he had studied Sanskrit 
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under Goldstucker for several years — subject ^d * teacher in 
themselves a constellation of educative fbrces — ^and he had in 
addition, the ductile mind of the travelled man, , 

It is undeniable that the first requisite for a scholarly hand- 
ling of the material existing for a biography , of Akbaf is d 
knowledge of Persian sufficient to the collation of the Akbar- 
namdh, the Tdifkh-i-Baddonf and the Tabaqdt-i-Akbarf. Such 
critical skill the Prince never attained, and he tells us in 
his preface that he had to base his work upon translations. 
He, however, never proposed to himself to treat his subject in 
anything but such fashion as would make it acceptable to the 
ordinary reading world and for this, his available material’ was 
ample. He was not without knowledge of Persian, even at 
the commencement of his work and in 1876, he spent a winter 
in Paris for the purpose of increasing his acquaintance with 
it. He was, nevertheless, even to the last, put to inconvenience 
by \vant of facility in comparing discrepant statements in 
his english sources. Of these his main reliance was upon Sir 
Henry Elliot and Professor Dowson's “ History of India as told 
by its own historians.*' Another translation of the utmost 
value, was that in manuscript, of the Akbarnamdh, by Lieute- 
nant Clialmers and in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
A mine of incalculable wealth to him was Blochmann's* 
A(n-i-Akbar/, with its biograpincal notices and its extracts from 
the T^iikh-i-Badaonf. The field for curopean research was 
wide and tlie Prince spared neither time nor labour nor travel to 
reap from it. Of this, the mere consideration of the books to 
which he refers in the course of his volume, is evidence. 

Turning now to the work itself, we find that it opens with a 
general introductory section concerning India and the history 
of the Timurids, leading down to Akbar himself. The second 
section deals with Akbar from his birth till the time of his 
independence that is, to the end of the twelfth year of "^le 
reign and the close of the rebellion of the uzbak chiefs in 


♦ This book may be cited in support of the definition of genius, as an 
infinite capacity for taking pains and it is one of those which all who have 
occasion to - work from it, must respect and admiie. It suggests a fertile 
field for such litterateurs as have Persian well at command. Blochmann’s 
biographical outlines (taken for the most part from the Maasir-ul-Umara) 
could certainly, in some cases, be filled up from family recoids and Akbar^s 
stage be peopled with figures as life-like as those which move round 
Elizabeth. 

To one who, without any knowledge of Persian, has followed the Prince 
over his ground for the purpose of rendering his book into English, his 
difficulties seem at ti^^s to have been great and sometimes to have arisen 
fiom causes which would be avoidable if the translations from the Persian 
had been subjected to the scrutiny of a revisional committee. 
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launpiSr. . It^ contains also a review of the intellectual deve- 
lopment of Akbar and of his forbears. The third section 
is headed, " Akbar extends his kingdom anrd confirms hi» 
government.” VXhis treats of his relations in battle and 
* marriage with the Rajputs of Gujrat knd of the struggle with 
the Afghans *of Bengal. It has also two chapters ^ high 
value one on the Administration and one on the downfall of the 
'ulamas, the last including a most interesting account of Akbar’s 
religious ideas and of the visits of the Goa Fathers to his 
court. The second volume takes up, in the fourth section, 
the rebellion in Bengal of the chagatar chiefs ; the revolt of 
Muhammad Hakim in Kabul and the affairs of Gujrft, TCash- 
mir and Afghanistan. It gives also an account of the Raushdni 
sect and concludes with details about Akbar’s court and his 
domestic life. The fifth section narrates the conquest of the 
Dakh’in and the lamentable story of Salimas rovolt and closes 
Akbar’s career. 

This first volume was finished with great difficulty ancf amid 
presentiments of death which find utterance in its preface. 
Here, too, speaks the affection for his subject wnich had grown 
up in the Count in years of ‘‘intimate communion ” within “four 
narrow walls,” and which must have sharpened regret at his 
inability to illustrate the remaining scenes of his hero’s career. 
To his book on sending it forth, he says : “ The wide world 

“ is rough with crags and tempestuous with storms'; if it should 
“ not fare with thee as we desire, bear thy destiny with patience 
“and should anj^ censure thee unmercifully, counsel them rather 
“ to bend their powers to excel thee ; so will thy path although 
“ not thornless yet lead thee to thy goal.” Within a few weeks 
of the Count's death, in 1881, his manuscript had been entrust- 
ed to Dr. Gustav von Buchwald for revision and edition. The 
second and completing volume appeared in 1885. As was 
perhaps inevitable, it bears the marks of change in the direct- 
ing mind. One distinct alteration of plan is made by the 
substitution of voluminous quotation for the author’s more 
Taborious practice of assimilating his material into an indepen- 
dent creation. Dr. von Buchwald’s method has advantages in face 
of the great difficulties which accrue to the finisher of another 
man’s work but it makes some break of continuity in the book. 
One set of his quotations is however of interest, namely, that 
from Chalmers’ somewhat inaccessible manuscript. 

Akbar’s life as set forth by his german commentator, re- 
iterates the fact that he was a foreigner in India and that his 
rule was a military occupation. No d*'op of blood of any race 
within the Khaibar flowed in his veins^^and^the armies by which 
He held his dominions were for the mo%t part the levies of 
jmen who had followed his father from beyond the frontier 

VOL. LXXXV.] ^ 9 
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of Hindustdn. Like himself, fhese settled in the country 
and^ in the earlier days of the occupation, brought in their 
families. Afterthe adhesion of the house of Ambar (Jaipiir) 
he had rajpdt troops in his service but his mai\> reliance was 
always on men of ultra-himalayan birth or descent. 

It iji, so common to hear Akbar held up as a <ule^ of whom 
India may boast, because he was her own, that an English- 
woman takes a peculiar pleasure in repeating the fact of his 
alien birth. Not indeed because it is agreeable to go out of the 
way to tell again the less grateful facts of history, but because 
seeing this error, she has the hope that some hundreds of 
years hence, some of the men of her own blood whom only the 
brief tenure of their office has, she believes, thwarted from making 
a reputation as great and as well-deserved as Akbar’s, may be so 
blended into India's story, that they, too, shall be claimed as 
rulers of whom the whole land may boast, notwithstanding that 
they are as alien in blood as was the mighty Emperor whose 
sway they now inherit 

By perusal of Kaiser Akbar an old fact concerning Bengal, 
and one which fs not without eloquence to every laudator temporis 
acti^ gains new prominence, — that its people have had scant part 
in its history, that is the tale of its rulers and their wars and 
their glor3^ It was not from Bciigalis that Akbar took 
Bengal, but from the afghan rulers who had held it for their 
own profit foV more than fouit hundred years. No name of 
any Bengali comes for mention in the Count's book as that 
of a Hindu who rose to power. The Hindus of great name 
whose services reflected glory on Akbar, were all distinguished 
as soldiers, before they were known for any other merit To- 
dar Mali, a khetri of Ldliarpiir, in Audh, was a general before 
he was a Diwan and the other renowned Hindus of the reign 
were almost without exception hard fighting Rajputs. Bengal 
in those days had no voice ; its people were there, peaceful 
yielders of revenue ; so, too, was the treasure chest, and then, 
as it had been for many a by-gone century, the history of the 
province was a record of the struggles for the key. 

Of Akbar’s talent as a controller of men, and of his surpas- 
sing interest as a man of active and unusual type of mind, we 
learn much that is unfamiliar from the Count von Noer book. 
His representation, moreover, piesscs it home that, spite of his 
intellectual proclivities and desire to deal justice, Akbar was 
not the ruler of a summer’s day but a man of strenuous 
action and withal a strong and stout annexationist before 
whose sun the modest star of Lord Dalhousie pales. He believed, 
probably without any obtrusion of a doubt as to his course, that 
the extension and ccxVsolidation of territory was a thing worth 
fighting fof ; he believed in supremacy as in itself, a desirable 
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object and, having men and money, he went to work and took 
tract after tract without scruple. His position, being as he^was^ 
the builder of an empire, is comprehensible, and it is indisput- 
able that his fame as a ruler is in no small degree due to 
the circumsta*''ce that, having men of diverse nationalities to 
manage, he compassed the task ; a success which cotfTd not 
have been his, if he had not been given to conquest. He was 
not like Victoria, born heir to this briarean labour, but he brought 
it on himself by being what he was or nothing— a thorough 
and self-seeking annexationist. 

In him there was fully developed, moreover, another .foym of* 
imperial annexation, — that which absorbs enormous sums of 
money for the sovereign's personal use. Perhaps in no way is 
the progress of ideas about the claims of the holder of a kingly 
office on his people more marked, than by a consideration of the 
respective consumption of revenue on personal objects, under 
the Emperor of Hindustan of the i6th century and the Empress 
of the 19th. Akbar annually took from the service of the 
people, vast sums of money for the maintenance of his own and 
his sons* establishments. These establishments were not like 
the modest households of our Viceroys or even of the Queen- 
Empress herself but contained regiments of servants and armies 
of elephants, horses, &c., &c. Akbar*s seraglio alone numbered 
3000 women, each of whom hjid a fixed salary, and definite 
perquisites. One needs no figures to assure one that the com- 
missariat obligations only, of tlicse domestic hordes w^ould now 
prove, what Abul Fazl says the ordering of a harem was, a “ ques- 
tion vexatious for even a great statesman.’* On the other 
hand, it is one of the remarkable features of the present 
occupation of India, that its Empress takes no single 
rupee fmm it for the maintenance of her State. 

In at least one particular, the reigns of India’s most potent 
rulers are alike. Akbar, as does Victoria, administered his em- 
pire by means of foreign officials and like her, held it by a 
foreign army. Ak bar’s officials of cis-him^.layan birth who 
were distinguished for other than martial talent, were singularly 
few. Todar Mall, Bir Bal, and though impari passu Rai Patr 
Das completing their list. In one particular the administration 
of Akbar was distinctly inferior to that of Victoria; it was 
tainted by the corruption which makes an office lucrative beyond 
the range of its nominal salary. Akbar’s lieutenants ruled like 
kings in state and luxury and for the greater part of his reign, 
as was natural when the strong arm yielded the one essential 
service he required from his chiefs, their doings were practically 
unchecked. Todar Mall at length, attempted some restraint, 
but he does not come into prominence as even a soldier till 
the 1 8th year of Akbar s reign and although emplyed for a short 
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time in revenue matter in that year and in the 19th, he did not 
as EJiwan institute his memorable financial reforms till the 27th. 
Meantime the pagoda tree flourished and bore fruit. 

Undoubtedly Akbar’s greatest power of attradSion for us lies 
in his many-sidedness. He was an all-round pian and the 
pages «hich concern him offer at every turn frelh matter for 
interested perusal. Everything was food for his activities, and 
his career was an unbroken development of character. In 
youth, he was a dashing and impetuous soldier and together with 
physical vigour, had a capacity for intellectual occupation which 
fime fostered to be the assuagement of his failing strength. 
The Cotjnt delights to dwell upon that side of the Empe- 
ror’s character which prompted just dealing and no less, on that 
which was its complement, his intellectual interest in varieties 
of custom and creed. Probably the very tolerance for which 
he Is renowed, was less the outcome of conquered prejudice 
than of this openness of mind to novelty. Tolerant he was, but 
by no'means so much so as is the british Rdj, which sits apart 
from all the burning topics in which Akbar delighted. He 
rejoiced in polemical discussion and there is in his career no- 
thing more interesting than his Thursday convocations of pro- 
fessors of all the creeds, in the ’Ibaddt Khanah, at Fathpur 
Sfkrf. His tolerance was, it must be admitted, more at the 
service of the latitudinarians than of the orthodox of the 
muhammadan faith who were ‘regarded with less favour than 
were even orthodox Hindus. This was natural, for the Empe- 
ror’s mind was seeking material for the institution of his own 
creed, the Din-i-ilahi and he could get stimulus better from 
opinion in ferment than from rigid and definite creeds. Of all 
the many interesting passages of our author’s work, none ex- 
ceeds in attraction that which tells of the missions of the Jesuit 
Fathers from Goa to the Court of Akbar and the liking and 
respect which the doubting Emperor conceived for Father Aqua- 
viva. 

In concluding this notice of Kaiser Akbar it should be said 
that the book has two points of special value ; it is the first 
life of Akbar published apart from such as are incorporated in 
general histories and it gathers together great store of infor- 
mation from books which are somewhat difficult of access.* 

It now remains only to speak of the third and last of the 
works of which the names head this article and on which its 
biographical portion is based. Strictly it is not the production 
of the Count von Noer for it was edited and in part written 


* Kaiser Akbar has .been translated into French by M. G. Bonet de 
Maury and jin englieh translation will shortly appear. 
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by others. It consists of sketches of various periods of his 
life from his own hand, extracts from his diary, and num(!rou£k 
letters from him to friends and relatives. To these have 
been added passages by other hands, as supplement to ine- 
vitable lacuna;. The book is edited by the lady to whom he 
dedicated the greatest effort of his life. On the opening page 
of Kaiser Akbat stands inscribed “ With grateful affection, I 
dedicate this work to Carmen, Countess of Noer, my beloved 
wife and comrade.'* The volume of extracts {NacIUass) which 
does so much to show in their subject the bloom of the qualities 
which are the obligation of nobility, bears the dedication* 
“ Consecrated, with grateful affection, to the memory of a 
noble man by Carmen, Countess of Noer.” All can take the hint 
given by these epitomes of ruptured happiness, and need not 
be told that the volume under our notice is a labour of love. 
Its contents would awaken interest, even if the Count had left 
no other written word, because they delineate a man of sterling 
e.xcellcnce and most winning character. They tell a tale of 
suffering and deprivation and so, too, of a just aftd upright spirit 
whom losses and loneliness did not sour but made tolerant and 
grateful for affection. Brave and gentle, he veiled courageous 
independence under a courteous and modest manner ; he lived 
laborious days in pursuit of an idea and he bore a dole of pain 
with a patience, pluck and elasticity which command hearty 
admiration. All this and much more can be read in the Remains^ 
which has the additional merit of simplicity and straightforward 
reliance on the penetrative power of an estimable and attractive 
character. 


Annette S. Beveridge. 



Art. VI,— some INDIAN DEMONS, AKD SOME 
m OTHERS MET WITH BY THE WAY. 

S OME old and old-fashioned English families — perhaps by 
way of accentuating their claims on antiquity — are careful 
to keep a ghost somewhere about the ancestral premises. 
Lineal descendants of forgotten Irish kings make it a point 
•to cherish and keep alive somewhat more than the memory of 
their especial dynastic banshee. In Scotland, second-sighted 
Scotland, equivalent survivals abound. One of them is toler- 
ably well known as “ the mystery of Glamis/' a riddle, the true 
answer to which it is said, is never known to more than three 
living men : To wit, the Laird himself, his heir, and the factor 
to thet estate. The guess at it which meets with most popular 
favour surmises that the Lady Glamis, who was burnt as a witch 
on the Castle« Hill, Edinburgh, in 1537, had commerce with 
Satan, and that the offspring of that amour is living still, a 
demon chained up at Glamis Castle in a dungeon. 

As a matter of tradition, Arthur, the Laureate’s “ blame- 
less king,” is more worshipfully regarded by English folk of 
the west country-side than St. G^eorge of Cappadocia, England’s 
titular Saint, And yet Arthur was demon-affiliated, so to 
speak, through his relationship to Morgan 1? Fay, if to no 
others. Merlin, his mentor, his mundane providence, was dis- 
tinctly demon born, a being whose birth, in the old legendary 
lore, is traced to a Satanic conspiracy (happily rendered of no 
effect) to counteract the salutary results of Christian redemp- 
tion. 

The belief of inhabitants of the British Isles in stories of the 
sort we have been referring to, is however held shamefacedly 
for the most part. Certainly now-a-days, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen, desirous of laying any claim at all to education, 
feel themselves in duty bound to pooh-pooh demons, ghosts, 
witches, and all of that ilk. 

In the dreamy orient it is altogether different. The oriental 
who dared proclaim disbelief in an unseen world, would be 
deemed by his friends and the oriental world at large, a very 
foolish fellow ; or else a man condemned by fate, whether for 
his own sins or the sins of his forefathers, to a very parlous 
state of mental and moral blindness It is not uncommon in 
the Mofussil India of to-day for witches, when they have a grudge 
against any one, tq^ prepare a puppet likeness of this person, 
and with due formula of cursing and incantation, to stick naiJs 
or pins into it until the person incanted on dies, probably by 
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virtue of means more criminal, more utilitarianly poisonous, than 
witchcraft ever could be. They behave to the full as witches 
used to behave in Europe some three hundred years ago, when* 
King James the 6th of , Scotland and ist of England put forth 
his “ DemorcVlogie,’* being moved thereto by conscience “ to 
resolve the doubting hearts of many, both that such jfSsaults 
of Satan are most certainly practised, and that the instruments 
deserve most severely to be punished,” They behave much as 
they did, we take it, when Sir Thomas Browne, author also of 
a Treatise on Vulgar Errors, be it remembered, published his 
Religio Medici; and wrote in it “for my part I have ever be^* 
lieved, and do now know, that there are witches. They that 
doubt of them do not only deny them, but spirits, and are 
obliquely and upon consequence, a sort not of infidels but 
atheists.” Addison, Blackstone, “ the judicious Hooker,” Dr. 
Johnson, John Wesley, were all English worthies who believed 
in witchcraft Addison wrote : — * “ When I hear the reUtions 
that are made from all parts of the world ; not only from Norway 
and Lapland, the East and West Indies, but frcwn every parti- 
cular nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking there is such 
an intercourse and commerce with evil spirits as that which we 
express by the name of witchcraft” Wesley wrote: — “The 
sceptics well know, whether Christians know it or not, that the 
giving up witchcraft is in effect |[iving up the Biblp.” 

The educated Hindustani of 1887 believes in demons and 
witchcraft just ^s devoutly as did King James, and Sir Thomas 
Browne, and John Wesley ; and he is not at all ashamed of his 
belief. He knows well enough that demons no longer live in 
our midst, on this side of India, in the magnificence of a state of 
life, the memory of which is fossilized in such ruins as are to be 
found at Tribeni. He is aware that they are not now in posses- 
sion of such temporal power as the remains of demon forts 
scattered all over Bengal, Behar, and Orissa are remembrancers 
of. He knows, too, that on the other side of India, they do not, 
in these latter days, build such architectural glories as at 
Mathura, almost persuaded Mahmud of Gazni to abrogate the 
fury of his iconoclasm. He is aware, too, that for less superior 
persons all over India, they have provided handsome legacy of 
traditions as to the days of their authority — traditions that have 
found foundation in the folklore of the people, as well as in the 
remains of Jinn cities that were, once upon a time, like King 
Arthur's Camelot 

** built , 

To music, therefore never built at all. 

And therefore built for ever." . 


* Spectator, 117. 
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All over ♦ India, although they have fallen somewhat from an 
^ erewhile high estate, even as the Brahmins have, demons are 
' still powers. Bengalis not only believe that Bengal was once 
upon a time partially inhabited by a race of Asurs, and wholly 
dependent upon them for mundane governme^^tf ; but also 
that they themselves are at this present time living in the midst 
of a demon population. Granted that, at this present time, 
Asurs hold no reins of government ; do not raise armies, or 
coin money at their mints, or collect land revenue ; yet, not- 
withstanding their retirement from overt connection with public 
‘business^ and in spite of the cloaks of invisibility they see fit to 
assume in the day time, Bengali men and women know quite 
well that demons are round about them always and every- 
where ; that earth and air and fire and water are full of 
the unseen supernatural as well as the easily descried natural- 
ness. They know how English soldiers are diabolically pos- 
sessed and protected. They are well assured that, without 
demon aid, Mr. Bradford Leslie would never have been able 
to span the Hughli with a bridge. In the day time they can 
always discern spiritual presences in their mind’s eyes : in the 
night time, with their bodily eyes too, very often, A demon 
European loafer, minus a head, haunts the neighbourhood of 
the Sealdah Railway Station and the adjoining burial ground, 
and compels, night overtaken wayfarers that way, to buy 
** Belitee daru ” for him, for wh^ch he pays in advance. Not 
long ago a cooly he impressed for this service tried to cheat 
him out of his change ; and the demon loafer promptly 
wrung his neck, and killed him. Not long ago, amongst the 
news items from different parts of the country retailed in the 


* Sir Lepel Griffin, in his book, The Rajas of the Punjaby writes 
of the mountain range Goghar ka Dhar, in the Mandi State; — “This 
range has a reputation similar to that of the Brocken in the Hartz 
mountains on Walpuigis Night. On the 3rd September, the demons, 
witches, and magicians fiom the most distant parts of India, assemble 
here and hold their revels, during which time it is dangerous for men 
to cross the mountain. The spirits of the Kulii range are also said to 
wage war with those inhabiting the Goghar, and after a violent storm 
the peasants will show travellers the stones which have been hurled 
from range to range.’* 

Sidh Sen, chief of Mandi, who was a hundred years old when 
he died in 1779, was a mighty wizard. Sir Lepel Griffin writes ; “ he had a 
little book, which like that of Michael Scott, contained charms and 
spells which demons were compelled to obey : when he placed it in 
his mouth, he was instantly transported whither he wished through the air.’* 

t Tradition has it that one Sambar Asur, King of the Hughli, Bardwan, 
Jessor, and Nadiya districts was, in the neighbourhood of Kishnaghur, 
slain by Pradyumna, the' son of Krishna ; and thereafter buried in an 
immense pi>-; by way of raw material for the generation of local earth- 
quakes it would appear. 
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columns of the Calcutta daily papers, I chanced on a paragraph 
setting forth how sundry Sunderbund folk, detected carrying, 
on an illicit distillery, pleaded in excuse that the liquor they 
had been caught manyfacturing was intended solely for the 
consumptions of local demons, who preferred drams with -a 
parochial flavour to excised importations from foreigif parts. 
Only a day or two ago I overheard a little Anglo-Indian boy, 
fresh from his evening tale of prayer at his mother’s knee — 
enquiring of his ayah as he was being put to bed : “ Kkoda 
kya khata hat. Ayah ? Khoda, admi ko khata hai ? " 

Now I have not the slightest reason to suppose, that, m thd 
course of her religious instructions to this little boy, his mother 
ever, at any time, had the slightest notion of putting into his 
mind conception of an anthropophagous demon deity. But 
there it was. I have heard another child, a “ spoilt ” child, 
suggest that under given circumstances he would get mamma 
to put God in the corner ; and I have heard him make the 
same suggestion to a bearer threatening him with the visita- 
tions of a hut. Following a similar train of thought the 
untutored savage beats his fetisch on occasion. It seems to 
me, by the way, that the lessons a good many English children 
get taught about God are too often so worded and so inculcat- 
ed, that the child’s conception of the deity whose worship 
is enjoined, becomes, in effect, conception of what.most moderns 
mean when they speak of a demon. 

It is plain enpugh that, in the childhood of the world, amongst 
the teachers of infantile mankind, the distinction between gods 
and demons was very indefinite, very elastic. Archjeologists 
differ to this day as to who were gods and who demons in 
that old world cradle of supernaturalism, of which the land 
of Egypt was centre. One finds the names Deva and Asur 
interchangeable in some of the Vedas. The Asurs of the 
Indian story of creation took part in the archaic ocean churn- 
ing, and helped to bring forth the water of life. They 

must have been— it has been suggested— the special authors of 
such pleasant irrelevancies to the churning, as the moon with glad 
countenance, the goddesses of good luck and wine, and the 
tree of plenty. 

In the legendary wars between Devas and Asurs, the Devas 
did not always get the best of the fighting : indeed, the practi- 
cal upshot of the fighting seems to have been the discomfi- 
ture of Indra, and the Devas recognizing his authority, en- 
rolled under his banner,— and their consequent emigration from 
contested Central Asian tablelands to India. 

In the Zend legend, victory seems to be pretty equally 
balanced between gods and demons. In Hellenic tradition one 
finds Ge, the mother of the Titans, priding herself on being 
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better born than Zeus, and her quasi demon children pitting 
^ themselves in fight against Olympian Go*ds : pitting themselves 

* in vain as it happened eventually ; but Olympus had to put 

forth all its .energies to repel them : Gocjs and Titans contended 
on quite equal terms. / 

Nil®-' slime has been a fecund generator of demon spawn. 
Satan and Ahiiman in time developed many points of likeness ; 
but I take it that Satan is a conception essentially Jewish 
and it is from Hebrew tradition,-f- (Persian tradition infiltnAted,) 
that English protestantism deiives most of its ideas about 

• Satan and his demon hierarchy: ideas far more respectful 
towards*them than those that obtained in more Catholic times, 
Dunstan tweaked the deviTs nose with a pair of red hot pincers. 
Luther was not inclined to do him homage ; but latter day protes- 
tantism is. B’^sidi's, it is such a comfort to some people to be able 
to attribute their misdeeds to an occult authority beyond reach 
of hupian power of resistance. 

Occult philosophies dealing with, and more or less dependent 
upon demons and familiar spirits, crop up every now and again 
in 19th century times, pretty much as they did when the world 
was younger, and Plutarch suggested to scoffers at the bad 
verses delivered as oracles, that the God did not make the 
verses, but only communicated the moving impulse that led to 
their manufapture. Mr. Martin Tupper’s rendering of his 
oracles, is possibly a modern fnstance of similar failure in the 
adaptation of manufacturing talent to raw material ; Madame 
Blavatsky’s another. A couple of centuries ago such a hetero- 
dox enthusiast would have been burnt probably, by way of 
sacerdotal protest against demonism, Faggot-and-stake fashions 
have gone out of fashion in our times, and instead of burning 
priestesses of the occult, or drowning them by way of finding 
out, whether they are or are not too friendly with the Devil for 
orthodox toleration, enlightened people laugh their preten- 
sions to scorn, and flock to their seances. It is noteworthy that 
Madame Blavatsky’s system of theosophy, and its ground- 
work of familiar spirits, is being taken to very kindly by young 
India. Our educated Baboos are sceptically inclined about the 
old gods, and the old religions ; but incline to believe still 
in demons, ghosts, and magic. 

Under older orderings of affairs spiritual than now usually 
obtain, demons, when not actively in opposition, were often 

• Voltaire, by the way, held it a certainty that the cohabitation of 
witches with goats, the devils presidency at their sabbaths as a he goat, 
and thpir manner of doing homage to him in that form by kissing la 
detrt^re — all the ceremoilsal observed at these orgia — came from the Jews, 
having been,learnt by them from the Egyptians. 

t And Milton. 
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made useful to old world divinities, as chorus to their trans- 
cendentalism, supports to the maintenance of their dignity,^ 
washers sometimes, so to speak, of their dirty linen, who could, 
jf needful, be held answerable for the fact that there was dirty 
linen to wash* Their office it was to minister to the greater 
glory and convenience of High Gods, to act as intermediary 
agents between those gods and men, to be primitive Mercuries 
of various sorts. Even Mahomet, much as he insisted on the 
oneness and all sufficiency of Allah, did not care to dispense 
with such a hierarchy. 

Naturally, such intermediaries were not all vestjed. with* 
possession of equal rank, power and natural ability. In course 
of time some developed into gods, and some have fallen. One 
may see a somewhat similar process of evolution and selection 
at work in the India of to-day. In the last Census Report for 
Bengal, for instance, Mr. Bourdillon points out that room is 
being made in the Hindu Pantheon for reception thereiyito of 
demons who had till lately been accustomed only to the 
tutelage and worship of rude aboiiginal tribes, whilst at the 
same time manufacture, or an adaptatiim to altered circumstan- 
ces of other demons, goes on in suitable ratio. Brahmanism may 
not be a proselytizing creed in the sense in which Western 
world folk use the word proselytizing: but it is not unrecep- 
tive, when sufficient inducements make bids for it^ patronage. 

Like most of the religious systems that were founded in 
ancient times, apd found favour with the ancients, it is funda- 
mentally aristocratic in constitution, and provides accordingly 
one creed for well-born, well-to-do people, another for the 
plebeian and poor. As a class the Brahmns believe in 
demonism. Many of them are fain to make a living out of 
exorcism. 

Some Brahmans, and others who do not personally believe any 
more than the exorcists do in demonism, find it probably as 
useful an aid to power over the laity, as did some Bishops of 
the primitive Christian Church, when that Church had out- 
grown the communist tending gospel that at first recommended 
it to the poor and people of low estate, and had begun to 
affect aristocratic pretensions and distinctions. Commentators 
on early Church history have filled many big folios with 
disquisitions on demons and their origin, nature, develop- 
ments, appointed work amongst men and women, and seem 
to have been almost as much concerned with demonology 
as with the accurate classification of heresies. St. Augustine 
considered he had indubitable proof that the sylvans and 
fauns, and all sorts of “ fncubi,” were fend of, and resorted 
to, carnal intercourse with women ; and his writings helped 
. much to lead Churchmen, centuries after his time, to orthodox 
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’ecclesiastical judgment and practise witlv regard to possessed” 
people, witches, &c. The witch of pagan times had great 
powers : but they were powers quite unconnected with religion ; 
were never held to be a defiance of religion. Mental derange- 
ment, too, a man’s bodily possession by som6 demon, that 
is to Sky in effect, was never in those ancient times matter for 
opprobrium till Christianity and Churchmen stigmatized it as 
a degradation, Aprop&s^ in the early part of the nth century, 
long years after the Church had outgrown primitiveness, an 
unfortunate grammarian, one Bilgard of Ravenna, was con- 
demned to death, because he was haunted by evil spirits, who 
assumed the shape, now of Horace, now of Virgil, anon of 
Catullus, or some other pagan writer, and who managed to 
persuade poor Bilgard that their writings are not necessarily 
heretical. An incident suggestive of a melancholy corollary 
to Horace's hackneyed — ‘'Non omnis moriar,” &c. Was it to 
turn demon at last, that the genial old-world Herrick avoided 
the ordinary lot of mortals? 

It was not ^till 1484 that Innocent the Eighth^s Bull against 
the Occult World was promulgated, and quickly followed by 
the famous Malleus maieficaruin — a digest of demonological 
law, a compendium of instructions for every day procedure 
therein ; and the corner stone of many horrible persecutions. 

Oriental diabolism, and feajt of diabolism, has never taken 
such cruel shape as, under the sanctions of the Church, it took 
in the West. The demons allotted to popular use in India 
differ altogether from their European kith and kin. Notably, 
they are not as a rule, vindictively disposed towards mankind. 
Usually, at any rate, few are vindictive, though they are often 
boisterously and unkindly mischievous. It is to the Goddess 
Kali and not to demons that human sacrifices are offered in 
Bengal ; it was to propitiate the Earth Goddess, not any demon, 
that Merias were offered up in Southern India, Even the 
man-eating-tiger fulfils his bloody mission in the way he 
does, only because no other way is open to him of reminding 
relations and erewhile fellow villagers of duties they have left 
unfulfilled. Let the vexed ghosts of men who have been untime- 
ly killed by tigers, be appeased with such propitiatory sacrifices 
and offerings as are their due. Thereafter the desire for 
revenge on an undutiful society that induces them to help the 
tiger, to guide his sacrificial footsteps, will be no longer existent. 

Again, the Ghost Snake (Bhut Sampa), to be heard of in 
parts of Behar, is not malicious on its own behalf. But if 
anyone is unlucky enough' to provoke the utmost ire of a power- 
ful witch woman, slie may entrust to the Bhut Sampa execu- 
tion of h, death warrant ; and by virtue of that authority, it 
will appear in a dream to the condemned person, and bite 
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him or her, and convey fts incorporeal presence away to some 
other dream-world. People bitten by this ghostly nightmare, 
make up their minds that they must needs die twenty-four * 
hours after th^ supposed biting ; and having so determined, 
they do die. It is surdy conceivable that, with very ignorant, 
simple-minded folk, faith may be a very real motive ipower. 
The difficulty lies not in the moving of mountains, but in a 
man’s ability to believe that he can. Faith sometimes is Fate. 
The bMt-sixmpa is as passive an instrument in the hands of 
such a fate as the man who believes he has been bitten by 
it ; neither, necessarily or presumably malicious on its ^ own. 
account. Putting on one side the man-eating-tiger, fhe*Mwr- 
sampUy and two or three more Indian demons whose dealings with 
mankind are ambiguous, the rest of the family are no more 
disposed to behave cruelly to the men and women they live 
amongst, than those men and women are disposed to regard 
them with absolute disfavour. Although, however, Indian de- 
mons, considered in the aggregate, are not consistently 
malicious like the demons of Europe, it is yet tru^ enough that 
they are all of them jealous demons, and that some of them 
do, on occasion, show great vindictiveness, and are apt to be 
peevish and unreasonable at times. They are Indian * demons, 
in short, and dealings with them often call for the exercise 
of diplomatic talents. These are the very talents Indians excel 
and delight in. Even, however, as amongst men and women, pro- 
longed tickling, or injudicious tickling, sometimes induces tears 
and uncomfortability and ill-temper, so it may happen amongst 
demons. Indian ghosts are not always, not on the whole, quite 
so good-!emp red as Indian demons. Still, prithee, consider the 
Chiirtuts long suffering loving kindness, and call to mind how 
dangerous it is in the Western world for a man to have any 
thing whatsoever to do with feminine spii its, even though he 
may do them a kindness. Pious Parson Rudall, of Launceston 
in Cornwall, who with the help of prayer, a pentacle and 
a crutch of rowan at the intersection of its five angles, laid? 
the Bothathen ghost and delivered that unquiet spirit from 
trouble, fell a victim soon afterwards to the plague. Le Sieur 
Nann, in the Breton story, meets the Korrigan in the forest, 
and loves her — and death is the penalty. Similarly the Kanekas 


♦ Chinese demons follow a coffin to the burial ground, as must also the 
spirit of the defunct, and if the demons bear it a grudge, they with pinch- 
ings, pin prickings, manifold spiteful tricks, make things very uncomfort- 
able for it. By way of diverting their energies into another channel, the 
Heathen Cfiinee mourner drops sham bank-notes on the road, and the 
local demons fall into the trap with an ingenuous simplicity quite charming 
to think of, and find employment for their miscnfbvous finge^ in picking 
up the wind-biown-about scraps of worthless paper. 
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of new Caledonia tell a tale of one of their fellows who met in 
the woods an amiable dryad* and mistook Her for his Earth-world’s 
sweetheart, andf found her caresses deadly. Nowhere in the West- 
ern world do the ghosts of women who have been made victims 
to a man’s cruelty, perfidy, lust, incline* to forget and forgive. 
They ^re not kindly disposed towards other men — men who 
have done them no wrong — but unkindly ; and they delight in 
revenging themselves on mankind at large. Not thus does the 
churail behave. Having suffered at the hands of a man, in- 
asmuch as she died in child-bed, she sets her ghostly affec- 
tions „ on the first mortal man coming within range of her 
spirituar accessibilities ; every night favours him with her com- 
pany ; loads him with costly presents and tokens of kindly 
regard. She makes but one condition with him ; puts but one 
chance of limit to her loving kindness. He must tell nobody 
the secret of their love. If he does, whatever implied contract 
there juay have been between them, is therewithal rendered 
null and void ; the costly presents dissolve into air and 
emptiness ; the vain, babbling fool is left to bemoan his folly. 
But that is all that happens. There is no dying in three days, 
or wasting away in three months, as would have happened if 
the churail had been a Western world bred ghost. The worst 
thing that can be laid to her charge is, that she is instrumental 
to the conveyance of a moral. Dimly, one may discern how, 
in another state of existence, a lesson they were unable to 
learn while yet in the flesh may be taught to the ghosts of 
women ; how by virtue of occult spiritual influences brought 
to bear on tender personal relations, keeping a secret may 
come to be recognized by them as an obligation under certain 
circumstances. 

It has been well said — 

“ ’Tis love, 'tis love, ’tis love 

That makes the world go round.*' 

Why not in the spirit-world as well as in ours ? Old church 
histories abound in instances of, and accountings for, demon 
amours. So do mediaeval romances. Towards the end of the 
l6th century, in the year 1580, to be precise, there was publish- 
ed in Paris a book entitled La Demonoinanie des Sorciers. Its 
author, Jean Bodin, was an eminent French lawyer, a man reput- 
ed wise, not only in his own time but also in ours ; for his 
political treatise De la Republique has been praised by Hallam 
and by Dugald Stewart for philosophical ability and acuteness. 
And M. Bodin abundantly testifies to the frequency, piquancy, 
and ardour of demon loves for mortal maidens. As an instance 
of charity on the p^t of an Indian demon, sexual love un- 
adulterated, take Moung-Oo who dispenses physic on credft 
to the Burmans he lives amongst, and who, having fulfilled 
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his ministrations to a quite impecunious patient, will be content, 
in the way of fees, to accept from iiim a promise to pay^so 
many pigs, or so many fowls, in six: months’ time, or a year's 
time, as luck may serve. Buddhist priests in Burmah find no 
difficulty in persuading the people to do without gods. But we 
doubt much whether they would be able to persuade the j^eople 
to do without demons ; supposing that they had the least desire 
or notion of trying to. They have not. In every respectable 
Burman’s house there is an altar to the tutelary demon thereof, 
who may be either male or female as to sex, and who is ordi- 
narily as inoffensive as it is invisible. To that tutelary demon, 
independently of other subsidies, the “ first-fruits ’ of ahy 'food 
eaten, any grog consumed in the house, must be offered up. 
Once in a way, when half a dozen guests tumble in to dine 
at his board, unbidden and unexpected, a Burman host, in 
the hurry of his hospitable intents absorbed, may set before 
them food and liquor, and forget the customary offering, '^hen 
the house demon, jealous and angry, will enter into and “ possess ” 
the body of one of these guests enjoying a feaj^t of which it 
has not been asked* to partake, will cause the possessed person 
to be rude, and to make use of abusive language to the other 
guests, to sing such extremely improper songs that even Bur- 
mese ears are shocked, to make the house of the feast giver a 
nuisance generally to himself and to the neighbourhood.^ Much 
effusion of contrition and coaxing is needful to induce the 
offended house patron to leave the body of the possessed per- 
son, and to resutne his or her ordinary function as friend of the 
family, and guardian in ordinary of its interests. But a family 
quarrel of this sort is of very rare occurrence. As a rule 
Burmans are not unmindful of the privileges of their home 
demons ; and the home demons for their part, do not nurse 
long their just wrath over a breach of privilege. In disposition 
they are, Burman-like, good natiircd. Ihiddhist affiliated demons 
usually are. Long years ago, w^hen Brahmadatta was king in 
Benares, one of his queens bore to him a son, Mahimsa hight^ 
to whom it was appointed, when time should be older, to sojourn 
in this world awhile as Gaudama Bhuddha. As the manner 
used* to be with Indian princes in good old Aryan times, 
he was obliged, when grown up, to go into exile. 'A brother 
and a half brother accompanied him; and one day, as the 
three wandered in a forest, they chanced upon a pond, with 
water from which Mahimsa thought he would like to quench 
his thirst. So he lay down under a tree, and told his half- 
brpther to bring him some. After waiting an hour or two for 
his return, the other brother was despatched to see what delay- 
ed him : but neither did he return. Then Mahimsa. exalted 
prince, and privileged elder brother though he was, began 
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to perceive that some holding in abeyance of dignities and 
ceremonial, some exertion on his own part, had become neces- 
sary, if he v^anted his thirst appeased ; and he, too, went 
down to the pond. When he got there, the dSmoit to whom 
it belonged, interrogated him as to the nature, of true divi- 
nity, {f^emising that he was in the habit of eating people 
who were unable to expound this riddle to his satisfaction. 
When Mahimsa had, in a manner with which we are not 
presently concerned, concluded his exposition, the demon 
disgorged his brothers and remarked : Not only dost thou 
, know what true divinity is, O wise one, but thou hast even 
acted* in* keeping with it.” Truly, a rare combination of good 
gifts. There may well have been, at the time when this adven- 
ture happened, demons quite as kindly in disposition as was 
this enchanted pond riddle-monger. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a demon able to preach a pithier sermon in few 
words, 

“Not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edification, for 
building up Of elevating in any shape.” So, years ago, Mr. 
Carlyle wrote of the Waverley Novels. Can it be perchance 
because of some profitableness abiding in them, that demon 
methods of preaching and teaching arc so decried by goody- 
goody folk, with whom the Waverley Novels continue to be 
authoritative ? A liberal-minded Scotch minister did once in- 
vite his congregation to join ’with him in prayer for “the 
puir deil.” But he was a most exceptional worthy. Usually, 
missionaries, in partibus infidelium, are very bitter indeed in 
speech against the devil, and all his works and belongings, 
demons included ; and it is edifying to take note of what 
a wide range of works they manage to connect him with. 
Especially when they come to India, and there encounter 
urbane demon foes whose tactics they have not been prepared 
to comprehend, and whose behaviour amongst men and women 
cannot always be made to fit in with the teachings of Clap- 
‘liarn, or Watson’s “ Institutes of Theology,” or the Regent’s 
Park College, They fail to sec that the disestablishment of 
demons in India can no more be effected by means of ed^ica- 
tional exorcisms thence derived, than it can be by Act of Par- 
liament. They are more successful in their endeavours 
amongst aboriginal tribes than with any other natives of^ 
India. But, even so, demons continue to dominate such ideas 
about religion as aboriginal Indian tribes are able to assimilate. 
Take Santhal villagers by way of instance. Whether over 
and above their professions of Christianity, or independently 
of Christianity, th^ believe in one supreme god, a deity 
called Chandabunga. Amongst them, it is customary; once 
in three or once in five years, as the case may be, to offer 
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a goat in sacrifice to him, its owner calling upon Chanda- 
bunga’s name whilst iri act to cut the throat pf the victim — , 
which he then proceeds to cook, and eat. The dryads 
Jahirira, Monikoh, Mari^ngburu, and Gosaiera are, as a matter 
of fact, more frequently and reverently honoured. But fullest 
Satithal meed of honour, of worship, is paid to the**’demon 
Manjhiharam ; often called familiarly and fondly Boodha 
Manjhi, of which affectionate nickname “ Old Santhal ” is 
said to be a fair interpretation. The stone representative of 
his spiritual presence amongst Santhalis is to be found in 
some central part of every Santhal village not wholjy -given* 
over to German-Lutlieran dominion ; or wholly given over, 
but not subjected to strict preventive watch and ward. Quite 
beyond Indian Missionary ken, the inhabitants of the Nicobar 
Island, who appear to have no conception at all of a God, 
rejoice in possession of a demon. They alternately coax him 
with offerings, and frighten him with scarecrows ; and* they 
seem to find such argiimenUiui ad judicium as persuasive 
as a negro does the argumentum Baculinum Applied to his 
fetisch. Similarly, not long ago, when the vox populi^ that is 
his vox Dei, contumaciously rejected his offerings, Mr. Glad- 
stone used to hoist the scarecrow resignation, and sulk until 
his demon, weary of going without new turns to the sacrificial 
wheel, and holocaust of slaughtered Whig and Tory arguments, 
and savour of honeyed democratic speeches, made overtures 
for reconciliation. Similarly — though with Cromwellian turn 
of the wrist to boot — Prince Bismarck serves his Parliaments 
still. Civilization is a respectable sort of cant, and can be- 
come at times as able as it is willing to destroy ancient tem- 
ples, and to desecrate old world, or strange world altars and 
shrines. It may repudiate the hai^uiv and ostentatiously do 
without any divine afflatus for genius : but it is never 
able to break down utterly all the bridges that connect it 
with more primitive worships. 

We have referred to demon possessions in connection with 
Burmese regard for house demons. Epileptic fits, immoderate 
use df drugs, fastings, and the dreams and dream interpretations 
they induce, national traditions, childdike sublimities of igno- 
rance — are all factors that help on such ** possessions,” and 
make manifestations of them common enough amongst men 
and women in India. Amongst sundry animals, too, such 
manifestations are common. Tlie dog, the wolf, and the goat, 
of course : they are occult world affiliated all over the world. 
The cat is not now-a-days a witclfs familiar in England. 

In India, parents are very careful to let n5« cat get anywhere 
near a newly-born infant, lest it should bring with ifa demon 
-to torment the child. The meek dove, Western world emblem 
VOL. Lxxxv.] 10 
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of peace and love, is a demon-possessed herald of death and 
dodm. The ship of the desert,” held up to English school- 
boy admiration, is demon family affiliated ; gets laid upon 
him sometimes much the same burden of iniquity the Jewish 
scape ^oat used to be saddled with. The serpent, too, is still a 
demon principality ; an object of much veneration and worship. 
Mr. Sherring, in his book on Hindu Tribes and Castes, says 
that they all, without exception, wor.ship the snake. 

It is a somewhat notable survival. Tliere would seem but 
little room for worthy doubt that serpent-worship was one of the 
earliest and one of the mo.st widespread of religious cults. On the 
attestation of its fauna and flora scientific people have, with as 
much unanimity as can be expected from sucli people, agreed to 
believe that Australia is the oldest soil now existing on the face 
of the globe. Whether primeval man had his origin there ; 
whether in some primeval world convulsion Australia drifted 
away' from the African continent ; or whether it was ever 
near enough to Asia to derive from thence its inhabitants, 
are riddles to which, happily, we are not consttained to 
reply. We only refer to them as helping to fair presump- 
tion that the men who discovered Austirdia in modern times, 
found themselves face to face with a people who were, to all 
characteristic intents and purposes, primeval — in whatsoever 
fashion it happened to their ancestors to people that continent 
These latter day discoverers at any rate found themselves 
in the midst of a people who had learnt lu. thing, invented 
nothing,* built nothing, helped to develop nothing ; not even 
found out that the .soil they lived on was worth any sort of 
systematic tilling ; any tilling at all, one might say without 
running much risk of exaggerating. But all this backward- 
ness notwithstanding, they had found out how to worship a 
demon ; a huge serpent called Jinga, who haunted caves 
and dark places. Evidently, therefore, no sun-god substitute, 
servant or symbol, such as men of the Max Muller school of 
philology are fond of relegating and referring all occult powers 
to. No earth-god manifestation either, of any ser\dceable, other 
country like earth-god similitude. Jingd was too uniformly 
lethargic, too purpo.selessly malevolent for that. A demon sheer 
and simply. Not even amiable enough, or selfishly far-sighted 
enough, to let his worshippers know of the stores of gold lying 
hid just under their feet. Bright, soft, easily malleable gold 
that might, without much effort, have been converted into 
gewgaws, and such personal adornments as are dear to the 
hearts of the mosvt rudimentary of men and women. In 
other countries and amongst other peoples, serpents have shown 


^ The boomerang is now claimed as an Egyptian iiaxntioa 
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a title to grateful regard from men, by discovering to them 
the secrets of the earth, and teaching them how to work 
metals, as Cadmus did in Greece, and the Nfigs did in India, 
Much worshipped although he was, surly Australian Jingi 
never did anything of the sort for his worshippers ; appears to 
have been a most exceptionally stolid, crabbed, demt>n ; as 
unlike the generality of serpent demons as Cerberus was pro- 
bably in days before he cast that uncongenial skin, and 
arraying himself more suitably as a dog, approved himself a 
cynic philosopher with the courage of his convictions. 

The serpent, the giver of good gifts to men, the heg.leh. the • 
teacher, the guardian of religious mysteries, has fallen from 
his high estate ; can now count no Druid worshippers in Gaul 
or Britain ; find no altar places amongst latter-day Greeks, 
Romans, Mexicans, and Jews The only relict of the worship 
to which Jewish tradition at all inclines to cling now is memory 
of Lilis or Lilith, the demon ser[)ent woman who was Adam’s 
first wife, and bore to him demon progeny. Serpent-worship 
is extinct amongst the descendants of most of the serpent- 
worshippers of old time. But still in India, all Hindu castes, 
without exception, worship the snake. So do many Indian 
Mahomedans. Only Dhangars, Musahars, &c. — no caste men, 
who.se bellies are their gods, and who are omnivorous — care 
to kill snakes : will kill snakes o^ie may say broadly. We were 
once in the act to kno:k on the head one which had intruded 
on the verandah of a ba* ga’ow in the Mofussil, when a Rajput 
servant begged its life and taking it up tenderly in his bosom, 
carried it away and set it free in an adjoining field 

Not long afterwards opportunity offered of looking up the 
character of this petted snake in Dr Fayrer’s book on the 
thanatophidia of India ; and we found it set down in that 
Index Expurgatonu» as a most deadly reptile. Our Rajput, 
we take it, gave irreproachable evidence of the reality as 
well as the courage of his religious belief, as far as it was 
concerned with snake-worship. Some of our readers will 
doubtless be able to fall back on their own experiences of 
every-day Mofussil life for quite as cogent manifestations of 
a living faith in serpent sanctity. 

.We have come across natives who may be induced, on a 
Sunday, to kill the hanara, the lithe little grass snake of Mofussil 
gardens. On that one day of the week its bite is poisonous ; 
some curse of sin is laid on it ; and ill-luck is not bound to dog 
the fortunes of the man who docs it an injury. Woe will betide 
the man who, on any day of the week, injures a lakh pitti, a serpent 
dispenser of wealth. Popular withal as a •poor man’s friend ; 
indisposed to bite anybody not worth a lakh of rupees.* Cobras 
and other snakes, death menacing when driven to a corner, or in 
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any fashion impelled by fear to aggressive use of their powers, 
in effect held to have deprived themselves of benefit of 
clergy, are “ postponed/* as the lawyers would say, to selfish 
considerations, and killed without much demur. But in the 
main, Indian snakes are still in popular acceptation demons ; 
benev^ent in intention rather than malignant, making malevo- 
lent exposition of their ability for hurtfulness only when 
exasperated, or compelled to self-assertion. Dangerous enough 
then. You may kill a cobra easily enough ; but although its 
mate may be a mile or two off at the time, it will know who 
did ^he deed ; and it is more than likely to revenge it. The 
only way to secure oneself against demon serpent resentments 
(a way only possible in special cases), is to disarm the serpent, 
to gain possession of the charmed jewel or stone whence its 
magic power is derived. The man who gains possession of 
a maniara^s ruby will do more than disarm resentments ; may 
secure to himself all the luck in life he desires. And the feat 
is not altogether an impossible one. At night time, feeding 
time, the maniata ejects this ruby from his throat, in order 
that its light may serve him for a lamp. Whoso, at such time, 
can make opportunity to possess himself of it, need not fear 
overmuch the issue of an immediate pursuit, if he will only 
remember to turn and twist, hare-like, in his flight. For, 
deprived of magical jewel, ^ the maniara wall have become 
quite blind, and as incapable of quick turns and twists as the 
most commonplace of rustic ophidians. Before very long he 
must die of starvation, induced by sightless incapacity for 
hunting up food. And, in his case, there appears to be no 
irate, avenging spouse. In his exaltation the vianiara dwells 
alone. Besides, the ruby ensures its present possessor against 
misfortune as long as he can hold fast to it. He has fate on 
his side ; and as long as he can keep fate in his breeches 
pocket may defy even demons. 

“ What were rocks made for my brethren ? Even that 
mariners might avoid them.** That is a riddle once upon a time 
propounded, and pulpit answered by a clerical teacher of 
English people whose name has not been handed do%^n to 
posterity, together with his interpretation of a rock hieroglyphic 
of his owm invention. The advice he seems to have desired 
to convey, strikes us as good advice. We have a notion that 
if clerical teachers of Indian folk made more application of 
it than they do to their missionary endeavours amongst the 
said folk, we should hear less often than we do now of mission- 
ary shipwrecks, and hopelessly damaged missionary cargoes. 
We think a gospel /if love would be far more likely to prove effi- 
cacious than a gospel of Satan and his angels ; a gospel of fear. 
We think that Satan and his demons compare unfavourably 
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with the generality of Indian demons ; and that they might 
be less considered in missionary preachments, with advantage 
to the cause of Christianity. The educational churning of 
sorts that is going on in India now is not, in any particular 
like, the old legendary churning that induced Avtrita, the water 
of life. Under a new dispensation Asurs. fallen fron), their 
high estate, are able to take but a very insignificant share in 
the stirring up of modern muddles and vacuities, as compared 
with the share they took under the primeval dispensation. 
And the new churning has no period put to it, goes on increas- 
ing and to increase, conquering and to conquer. It can , rest 
satisfied with no mere water of life ; must furthermore have 
wine ; generous fulfilment, as well as initial sap of vital energies 
and aspirings. When it has achieved this, there will be no room 
in any of its outcomes for much demonism. Meanwhile, we are 
of opinion that Indian demons get more abused and disparag- 
ed than they deserve. They should at least be judged ot\ their 
merits ; not condemned offhand ju.st because some people 
choose to confound them with Western world •demons, and, 
having given their dog a bad name, proceed, with out further 
parley, to hanging. 

When Indian demons do go to limbo, they will go, we take 
it, not because they are .such bad, Satan modelled characters 
as some missionaries would have us believe, but because young 
India, having got out of leading strings, will stand in no further 
need of their .scryices ; and because Indians, then, will not feel 
fnore grateful to their demons than English people do the Wolf 
who devoured little Red Ridinghood, or to the Beast who 
made occasion for committal to paper of the charming story of 
bis and Beauty’' adventures. Or than they do to the giants 
and giantesses who give Jack the Giant-Killer and other nur- 
sery heroes opportunity to inculcate, on child-minds, a great deal 
of more than doubtful morality — as to the bearing of which it 
is a precious child-privilege to have no definite ideas, and better 
still, to be compelled to swallow none of grown up people’s 
invention. 

JNO. HOOLEY, 



Art. VII.— which was IT? DAWHAPA OR WITCH. 

M ' akhan’s fatted bull was ill. All the wise men of the 
• village collected round the machan upon which the poor 
beast lay, and looked at him with sad eyes and elongat- 
ed countenances. They had watched him from his youth 
upwards, rejoicing in his rapid growth and increasing strength 
They confidently anticipated the pleasure of seeing him con- 
quer arrival bull in the adjoining village before being sacrificed 
at a wedding festival. 

Makhan was a well-to do man, and he had made up his 
mind to have the best bull in his village ; one that should 
be able to hold his own against all rivals. For this purpose 
he had travelled down from his village to the Pooteemaree 
Hat,* * and purchased the finest young bull calf he could 
find. The Garos never rear cattle, or keep cows ; they 
purchase a Rmited number of young bulls at the hats, and 
drive them up to their villages, there to be tended with the 
utmost care by the women of the family. They thrive well 
on the succulent young bamboo shoots that form their daily 
food, and the refuse grain that remains in the bottom of the 
large vessels in which the rice .beer is made. When old enough, 
they afford the only sport that Garos indulge in to any ex- 
tent, namely, bull-fighting, and then fulfil their destiny by 
being sacrificed to the Dawhapa or deities, and satisfying the 
hungry cravings of their owner's friends and relations. 

Makhan had paid a good price for his calf, and his wife 
and children had fed it with juicy young bamboo shoots un- 
remittingly. It had rewarded them for their care by grow- 
ing large and powerful. One by one it had fought with, and 
conquered, all the bulls in its own village, and a fight had 
been arranged with a rival animal in the next village. 
Makhan’s daughter was to be married, and the leading feature 
in the wedding festival was to be the victory, sacrifice, and 
consumption of the champion bull. * 

The heart of Makhan’s rival sank as he saw the magnificent 
beast growing more powerful week by week. He plied his own 
animal with the youngest and freshest of bamboo shoots and 
tended him with the utmost care. The animals were well match- 
ed, and the excitement waxed better and hotter as the day 
appointed for their combat approached. Many a victory had 
the rival bull won, ,but now the time had come for him to 
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meet a worthy foe who would* humble his pride in the dust. 
It wanted but a fortnight to the eventful day. In the even- 
ing .the villagers, as usual, gathered round the . mackdn upon 
which the bull was kept ; admiring his size and strength. Was 
there ever such a bull before ! How short and sturdy his legs 
were, how broad his forehead, what a magnificent hump he had, 
and such a dew-lap ! They were never tired of discout^ing on 
his perfections. 

But the next day saw a change. The poor bull was very 
sick. He stood with drooping head and dull eyes, gazing 
languidly at the tempting food before him, not caring to eat 
any of it. Every one suggested some remedy for his.sickness,* 
but no one could solve the mystery of its cause. When — after 
a few hours, he sank wearily down as if life had become too 
heavy a burden to be supported standing, there was a groan 
from all the spectators. 

‘‘ He will die,” said Makhan gloomly. “ My fate is bad in- 
deed ! What can I do ! ** • 

“Who has brought this misfortune on us/* cried his wife. 

“ Some one has bewitched our bull.” * 

Every one turned and looked at a little old woman who 
stood close to the machdn^ with a cynical smile on her wizened 
face, and a jeering laugh bursting forth now and again from 
her thin lips. She was known to bear Makhan no good will. 
Could it be that she had bewitthed his treasured bull ? 

The suspicion was rapidly gaining ground, when a grey- 
headed elder of the community suggested another theory. 

“ You have offended one of the Dawh^pd ” he said solemn- 
ly. “ This is not the work of a witch, for the animal has not 
dwindled slowly away, it has been struck down in one night.” 

The crowd looked at one another with scared faces, if it 
should be Abette — the most easily offended and relentless of 
their deities — what a dire misfortune it would be. They whis- 
pered his name in awe-struck accents. 

“ No,” said the old woman, shaking her head as much as 
her large bunches of earrings would allow her to : “ No, it is 
not Abette, Abette kills slowly, too.” 

“Which is it then?” asked Makhan eagerly. Which is 
it ? ” asked everyone in turn ; “ if you know, why don't you 
tell us ? ” 

“ You must find out,” she said carelessly as as she moved 
away. 

An angry murmur rose. Many believed she had bewitched 
the bull, and would gladly have subjected her to the test of 
witchcraft. But Makhan's daughter suggested that they should 
try to find out which of the Garo deities had been offended, 
nd brought the articles required for the ceremony 6f divining. 
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This turned their thoughts aw^y from the suspected woman, 
and they watched Makhan eagerly as;, holding a large leaf 
^ in his hand, jn such a way that it formed a small cup, he 
filled it with water. Taking a grain of rice in his right hand 
he dropped it carefully into the water, mentioning, as he did 
so, the name of one of the Dawhapa, or gods of his tribe. 

The ^rain sank to the bottom. He tried another and an- 
other, each time mentioning the name of a god. The inferior 
spirits were mentioned first, evidently in the hope that it 
might be one of them whom he had unwittingly offended. As 
each grain sank to the bottom of the cup, the faces of the 
* spectators grew longer. 

With a sigh Makhan uttered the name of the greatest of 
their gods — Schuschma. Every one craned forward to see if 
the grain of rice sank or floated, and a grunt of satisfaction 
expressed the general feeling of relief, when it was seen to 
sink slowly to the bottom. But there was another name they 
dreaded still more, for Schuschma, though powerful, is not 
supposed to be easily offended, whereas Abette, although in- 
ferior to the ** father of the gods,'* is supposed to be much 
more ready to take offence, and is utterly relentless and un- 
forgiving, 

“ Abette,” said Makhan slowly with a slight quaver in his 
voice. If the grain floated the bull was doomed, for Abette 
never forgave, -and Makhan himself wculJ probably sicken and 
die. The grain followed its predecessors to the bottom, and 
there was a general sigh of relief. 

''' Luckhmee,” suggested some one, as Makhan paused to 
collect his thoughts. 

"Luckhmee.” This time the grain floated on the surface, 
and a murmur of satisfaction ran through the crowd, for 
Luckhmee was the “ mother of the harvest,'' and very easily 
propitiated. A few bamboo stakes were hastily cut and driven 
into the ground, a fowl was caught and killed with very 
little ceremony, and its blood and feathers smeared on the 
bamboo stakes, and the whole thing was over. 

Makhan and his family eat the flesh of the fowl ; it would 
be pure waste to offer that portion to the Dawhdpa ; and 
everyone went to sleep convinced that they had discovered the 
cause of the poor bull's indisposition and applied the remedy. 

In the morning they changed their minds, for the animal 
was still very sick. They concluded that they had been mis- 
taken in attributing his illness to Luckhmee, and reverted to 
the idea of witchcraft. 

One of the village, women had alreafly fallen under the 
suspicion of witcherdft, and the belief in her guilt spread 
rapidly. The cynical old woman whose conduct had annoyed 
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her neighbours on the previous evening, was dragged out of 
her house, and would speedily have been subjected to a 
cruel ordeal to test her innocence but that a cat was required 
for this particular ordeal and none could be found. Cats are 
not plentiful in Garo* villages, and on this occasion it was 
necessary to send some distance to get one. This occupied 
some time, and a few of the women amused themselves with 
tr3dng to find out Jf the old woman was a witch or not, by 
less hurtful means than the severe ordeal proposed by the 
angry crowd. 

They cut a little bamboo peg, and creeping softly to vvhere* 
the old woman’s shadow fell on the ground, pinned it — as they 
supposed — to mother earth. But slie moved away without any 
difficulty and disappointed them. Then they made her sit 
on a log of wood cut from a particular tree, full}^ expecting 
that she would be unable to remain on it. But again they 
were disappointed, for she sat quietly on the log, which she 
could not have done if she had been a witch. These tests 
ought to have satisfied her accusers, but men ars moie difficult 
to convince than women, and the men refused to believe in 
her innocence unless she should pass uninjured through the 
terrible ordeal they were pieparing for her. 

She was to be fastened into a large basket with a live cat ; 
a hole was cut in the basket to enable her to thrust her arm 
through it, and she was to be flung into the river. If she 
succeeded in grasping a handful of sand in her outstretched 
hand, without being scratched by the cat before rising to the 
surface, she would be declared innocent ; but if she failed, the 
fact of her being a witch would be fairly proved, according 
to the Garo idea of a fair proof, and she would be driven out 
of her village to die in the jungle. No one would dare to 
take pity on her, and give her food or shelter. If she should 
be drowned, as was most probable, they would rejoice at having 
rid the village of her presence. 

By the time a cat was procured, the evening had closed in, 
and Makham’s daughter suggested that it would be well to 
wait until the morning and see if the bull was not better. 
This reasonable suggestion would have shared the fate that 
good advice generally does, but that nature came to the 
rescue of the poor old woman. A heavy thunder-storm broke 
over the village, and every one was glad to retire to the shelter 
of their houses. 

Possibly, the old woman shared in the belief that she would 
escape quite uninjured if she were innocent, for she was un- 
disturbed by the thought of what the would bring, 

and slept soundly. When the day broke, however/ and she 
-was dragged through the village towards the banks of the 
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liver, she struggled desperately aiid abused her tormentors in 
choice language. • 

‘ “^Vait a litthe.” cried Makhan’s daughter hurrying from the 
edge of the jungle near her father’s house, with armful of 
fresh bamboo shoots. “ He has been* calling for his food for 
the las^half hour. Let us see if he will eat it.” 

The cro.vd stopped. The bull was on his legs again, and 
certainly looked brighter and better. If he eat his food, there 
was some hope for him, and every one waited in silence to see 
what he would do. The poor old woman knew that her life 
.depended on what he did. Her confidence of the night before 
had 'deserted her, and she clung to the bull’s vtachdn with 
frantic energy, as if nothing should tear her away from it until 
he had eaten his leaves. When the animal stretched out his 
head and drew the little shoots, so temptingly offered to him, 
into his mouth, low chuckles of satisfaction, grunts of approba- 
tion, ^nd cries of rejoicing re.sounded on all sides. The old 
woman burst into a passion of tears as she sank to the ground, 
completely overcome by the suddenness of her joy. 

“ It is all right, now, ” said Makhan’s daughter kindly ; “ no 
one has bewitched our bull after all. You were in too great 
a hurry,” she continued, turning to her fellow-villagers. “ It 
was Lukhmee who was offended, you see. Perhaps she was 
on a journey and could not answer us sooner. She has cured 
our bull now.'* * 

Perhaps she had. Anyhow he lived to conquer his rival, and 
was sacrificed and disposed of to the great satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


Esme. 



Art. VIII.— BENGAL EUROPEAN SCHOOL CODE.— II. 

“ Education is the master and keeper of lime.”— 7’Ar///^. 

E ducation is a subject that can hardly ever s^jale upon 
us. A nation's progress depends on its education. 
If civilisation is to advance, the more discussion there is as 
to the ways and means of perfecting our educational methods 
the better. The urgency of the European education question 
in India is now acknowledged on all hands, and has received 
the direct attention of Government since i88i. In that year 
the Bengal European School Code began to be framed ; it 
was hrst tried in 1883, and published in 1884, and various 
modifications have been made in it every year since. During 
my connection with two of the largest institutions in the Presi* 
dency, I was able, in five different capacities, to t^est the 
practicability of the Code, and since last year I have had the 
opportunity of working a growing school on .the lines of a 
Code somewhat similar to, but much in advance of, the 
Government Code. The result of all this observation is my 
conviction, that a great deal of improvement in the Govern- 
ment Code is necessary, and I am grateful for the kind per- 
mission I have received to state my convictions in the 
pages of this Review. * 

The January number contained my first article on the 
subject, the object of which was to show how the existing 
expenditure in the maintenance of institutions for European 
education in the Lower Provinces of Bengal might be so 
directed as to “ secure the best results.” This little effort of 
mine in a great cause has called forth a review from Mr. 
L W. D’Cruz. It is not my purpose to review in return. 
I wish only to draw attention more clearly to some important 
points in the subject, which he has passed over, and to correct 
certain of his references to, and quotations from, my article 
which are somewhat faulty. 

The Code under review has to do with schools where the 
work is done by the medium of European languages and 
on European lines of thought, and it has been felt to be a 
hardship in such schools that they are not allowed to diaw 
grants for some of their best pupils who happen not to come 
under the Government definition of European, although they 
are more used to European habits and modes of life " than 
hundreds of others who differ in no noticeable way, besides 
hats and body-drawers, from the ma^ of natives around 
them. For expressing this opinion my reviewer, charges me 
with including Armenians, Greeks, and Burmese under the 
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category of Europeans. But those who read my article 
will remember that I spoke of such Armenians, Greeks, and 
^Burmese — and i might have mentioned many others —as well 
as natives, “ who have cast off their national (Siaracteristics 
and are distinctly European in their habits and modes of lifey 
The statement of my reviewer’s, that European p irents 
are averse from their children being brought into contact 
with others who differ widely from them not meiely in lan- 
guage, mode of thought, and habits of life, but also in religion, 
for while they have nothing to gain by such fellowship they 
have much to lose,” will be found to be quite in harmony 
with the tenor of my previous writing. I propose that our 
schools should receive grants for those who do uot differ 
widely from our children in language, mode of thought, and 
habits of life, nor in religion. The Burmese whom my review- 
er exults over cannot be said to have “a common religion, 
a common language, and a common home ” with ourselves. 
Since tlie Code has again been taken in hand for revision, 
I hope this matter will receive due consideration. 

That the Bengal Code is scarcely different from the English 
Code for board schools will be clear to any one who will 
but take the trouble to compare the arrangement of the 
studies appointed for the different standards, especially in the 
primary school department. The arithmetic curriculum is 
identically the*same in the first *three standards of ti^at de- 
partment, and those who read English educational literature 
know, that the ablest judges have declared the insistance of 
numeration in these standards to be one of the greatest 
blemishes in the English Code. It can be no less so in tiie 
Indian, and three years spent in trying to teach numeration in 
these standards made me abandon the attempt before the Bengal 
Code was thought of ; yet my reviewer says that to him “ it is 
painful to see the writer stumbling on Standard L, and treating 
it as if that was intended in the Code to be the starting 
point for young children. It is clear that the Code contem- 
plates that Standard I. shall ordinarily not be reached till a child 
is seven years of age, so as to be fit for examination a year 
after.” He means, of course, that by the time a child is seven 
years old and reaches the first standard, his mind is quite 
developed enough to grasp the meaning of local value, and that 
palpable methods are not needed to teach him to calculate. 
We have his bare assertion for it. He attaches no value to the 
authorities I quote in my article. 

In the great majority of Bengal European schools, moreover, 
there is scarcely a call for such a thing as an infant school or 
d^artment, of the kind existing in England. One infant class is 
4$ much as will ever fill sufficiently to pay a teacher, and very 
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often not even that. The average school-entering age in India 
is seven, and to try to'teach “ units, ten, hundreds " and all the 
rest of it to children of that age, children who have passed 
through an iiffant class or school, or have had their infant school 
training at home, has fieen found by actual trial to be treating 
them to “ a jingling noise of sounds unknown,” — not oifcly crimi- 
nally waste their time, bat clouds their perception and gives 
them a distaste for calculation ; and although little fellows have 
been known to work themselves into the ring of their masters' 
numeration, the result in after years shows that that in no way 
contributed to make their arithmetical perception at all glearer-^ 
and on the great majority of childien the incantation-like 
process has a decidedly deterrent and detrimental effect. This 
my reviewer does not attempt to answer, but falls prostrate 
before the majesty of “ the framers of the Code." But what 
becomes of that majesty when the very Code they framed is 
being cut and clipped, shaped and re-shaped every year by those 
who think they know better ? Shaping and re-shaping, however, 
are the best treatment a Code, or anything elss' that deals with 
methods can undergo, provided it be done judiciously, and one 
of the most necessary re-shapings in the English Code and in 
the Bengal one is the omission of numeration from the 
curriculum of the first three standards. 

An important change already made in the original Code of 
the “ framers ” is the substitution of algebra for Euclid in the 
fifth standard. , It has been acknowledged in all hands that 
algebra has been wisely introduced earlier than as at first 
enjoined. But the postponement of Euclid has been widely con- 
demned and has led to difficulties in the subsequent studies of 
pupils, as will be shown later on. When carefully taught geo- 
metry is very attractive to boys and no less so to girls. I have 
found very young children take the deepest interest in con- 
versations about circles, triangles, and squares, and if the 
fourth standard, though not subjected to examination in this 
subject, were to be familiarised with geometrical forms and 
their names in the course of conversational lessons, the fifth 
standard would be found to work Euclid along with algebra 
without any undue pressure. I have myself tried the experi- 
ment, and have found the plan succeed admirably. Indeed, the 
upper half-dozen of the fifth standard class in which the 
method was tried were anxious to be allowed to go on to the 
end of the first book. The whole of the rest of the class 
worked, and enjoyed the working of, the first twenty-six 
propositions. 

The history work of the Code is very»„unskilfully arranged, 
being begun at the wrong end. Children are given quite a 
wrong idea of tho sequence of events in the world's history by 
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beginning with Caractacus, and Arthur, and Vortigern. They 
^.should begin with their own times and go dynasty by dynasty, 
or better still, reign by reign back to the earlier ^ days. Nine- 
tenths of the belief in the dryness of history is due to this 
wrong beginning. It is not possible, however, to teach history 
in this viKay earlier than the fifth standard. 

In the fourth standard, as enjoined in the Code, and even in 
the third, a book of historical tales should be read to familiarise 
the young mind to the fact, that great things were done and 
great men and women did live long ago. They will thus be 
prepared and eager for a chronological arrangement of these facts. 
Care should be taken, though, to see that the book appointed is 
not merely used as an English reader (for this is all that the 
Code provides\ but that the children are taught to remember the 
characters and incidents studied. 

By such a careful re-arrangement of subjects for the various 
standards a great deal of time might be saved. There would 
be only six standards in place of seven, and the si>:th would 
serve very well as a Preparatory Entrance Class. The seventh 
standard might include an Entrance Class, and the Entrance 
Examination, as far as it goes, be taken as the test of the seventh 
standard. My icviewer says : “The Entrance Examination of 
the University was never intended to be a final standard, yet 
hitherto it has been adopted as *such by the majority of pupils, 
who have attended our schools because they have had no alter- 
native. It does not provide anyhing like a training such as 
every intelligent young man should have in entering the world. 
The curriculum includes the mere rudiments of school work, 
without touching upon such subjects as the physical sciences, 
drawing, music, botany, &c., for the simple reason that most of 
these are required in the higher examinations of the University 
Course. It is quite evident, therefore, that those who do not 
intend prosecuting tlieir studies beyond the Entrance Examina-. 
tion cannot gain anything like a fairly general, or as it is called, 
liberal education by stopping short at that standard.” I quite 
agree with him here, and in my former article I proposed that, 

in addition to the work done for the University, chemistry and 
geometrical drawing should be made compulsory.” This would 
lighten the work of the eighth standard, and go far towards 
making the work of the Entrance Class more interesting. At the 
same time it must be clear to every one who will but compare the 
curriculum and papers of the Entrance Examination and those 
of the Middle Scholarship Examination, that in English, Latin, 
histoiy, geography, arithmetic, and algebra, the two are scarcely 
different from each .Aher, Now it happens that the Entrance 
Examination is almost a sine qua non for admission into several 
departments of Government and mercantile service and to find 
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a way out of the difficuhy, Jacobian proposes, fn the Englishman 
of the 17th May, that the University should cease to examine, for 
matriculation, ^and should recognise the eighth standard ex- 
amination of the Codq as the matriculation test. This plan 
would not work at all. The University provides a very high 
standard in the branches of the eighth standard curriculum, and 
requires in matriculants indications of only a fair amount of in- 
telligence and mental discipline. Moreover, the European 
School Code does not suit Native schools, and of course is not 
meant for them, whereas the University is meant for Natives as 
well as Europeans. As a matter of fact, the Entrance Examina- 
tion requires only part of what the seventh standard, not the 
eighth^ of the Code requires, and therefore the Code should re- 
cognise the Entrance Examination as far as it goes, and the 
Inspectors should be particular in seeing that the teaching is in 
accoi dance with formative principles and not mere book-cram- 
ming as it too frequently b. I am very far from wishing^o see 
the Entrance Examination recognised as “ a final standard.” Its 
object and name at once prevent any one from regarding it. 
But our pupils’ and inspectors* time, aiid the working power of 
our schools might be economised by preventing a useless repeti- 
tion of the same work. 

The course of study provided by the Code is not prescribed 
“ with a view to University degrees,” whatever tlie Englishman 
(see the issue of Friday, April 22, page 5) may think of the 
matter. So far. is this from being the case that, as Mr. D* Cruz 
shows, the Code “ provides a final examination called the 'high* 
for those who do not seek University honours, and makes tlie 
curriculum wide enough to allow scope for the study of one 
or more of those subjects which would at least tend to initiate 
the beginner in the more agreeable pursuits of intelligent and 
educated men, and to lead a little beyond the drudgery of the 
ordinary school room.’* In fact the curriculum, as I have tried 
to show, would be the better for a little more widening. The 
Englishman shows a very imperfect acquaintance with the boys 
and girls he professes to write on behalf of, when he assumes 
that the curriculum is “ intended for boys and girls, the lives of 
most of whom will be spent entirely outside of intellectual 
pursuits.** It was because “ the drudgery of the ordinary class- 
room ** was found to be insufficient for the boys and girls of the 
domiciled European community of India that the Code was 
framed at all. We can secure no advantage by lowering its 
standard and advocating that our children should be drilled for 
years at reading, writing, and simple arithmetic only. This 
drilling is necessary, of course ; but does Ae writer not know 
than good reading cannot be attained without a great*de^il more 
.that the Code provides? that simple arithmetic is almost 
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useless without some idea of geometrical figures, of historical 
seqyence, of geographical locality, of afgeb^raical connections, 
See., &c , unless* he means by simple arithmetic only £ s. d. or 
R. a, p. ? He certainly does not know^that one of the causes 
that kept the domiciled European community in the background 
so longdivas the ignorance that considered, say, Bengal (or even 
Calcutta) the world, that distrusted all distant parts, and went in 
for j^t-ism as extravagant as tliat of the natives around. But 
he as certainly ought to know that the domiciled European 
community is asleep no longer ; that it is claiming its proper 
.place, in the world ; that it is already, on the whole, as well 
educated as any middle-class society anywhere ; that it is 
striving to educate itself still more ; that it encourages the 
desire to revise the Code in the direction of extension rather 
tiian of abridgement, and of economical arrangement rather 
than reduction in scope ; that there are in our schools very 
rnanyjjoys and girls who, besides being able to “ work equations 
with two unknown quantities and do deductions from the first 
book of Euclid ” can write a letter in a natural style and 
read the Vicar of Wakefield with hearty intelligence.'* The 
article from which these quotations are made is certainly behind 
the times, although it finds room in a respectable journal. 

The eighth standard is rightly considered the final standard 
of the School Code, But there ^re three very glaring defects in 
it. One of these, the omission of Latin, is the only imperfection 
my reviewer can discover anywhere in the Code It is indeed 
a very striking discrepancy to make a modern European 
la*qguage or a vernacular suddenly compulsory in the final 
standard, when in the earlier standards the majority of schools 
have been allowed to teach Latin, and that only as a special 
subject. The importance of a vernacular in the middle school 
has been pointed out, and Latin should certainly be made 
at least alternative to French or German. My reviewer says 
that he has reason to hope the next issue of the revised Code 
will see it in its proper place.” All true teachers will rejoice 
to find his reason good and his hope fullj|kled. 

In the second place, I would draw attention to the fact that, 
with the present arrangement of subjects for the various stand- 
ards, there is too great a rush made in mathematics in the 
eighth standard. If the suggestions contained in the preceding 
paragraph be acted upon, however, it will be folfffir possible, 
not only to do all the work now appointed, but to work ele- 
mentary statics and dynamics as a compulsory subject, and 
to carry the Euclid work to the end of the sixth book. 

Perhaps the greatq^ defect of all is the strange way in which 
the course*for girls differs from that for boys. The result of 
a great deal of controversy in the English magazine seems 
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to be the general opinion, that no reason exists for keeping 
girls out of any of the subjects taught to boys. The only 
subject that admits of a doubt is political economy, and sihce 
domestic economy must be taught to girls, it might take the 
place of the former in their curriculum. 

To see that the arrangements directed in the Code are duly 
carried out in the fifty-seven schools already under (Jovern- 
ment inspection in Lower Bengal alone, is decidedly more 
than two men can satisfactorily do, even though they may 
devote their whole time to true inspection. Yet Government 
appoints only one Inspector and one Assistant Inspector, and, 
as if to make their designations misnomers, places on their 
shoulders the burden of exajnining each of these schools 
annually, both orally and in writing. The result is that the 
examining, though got through as quickly as possible, takes 
up nearly all their time, and leaves them little opportunity for 
inspection, properly so called. This I pointed out in my 
January article ; but I have been misunderstood. My reifievver 
asks, is it possible that the writer has not read through the 
Code which he attempts thus to review ? He tlien marshalls 
all the paragraphs of the Code in which true inspection is 
enjoined, — all of which I could have quoted from memory— 
and finally exclaims: It is inconceivable how a writer can 

venture to assert that what does exist and is provided for does 
not exist and is not provided for, except as the result of 
an oversight which is itself hardly pardonable in such a case/* 
Should I cry, Peccavi ! Here is the impeached passage : 
“ The gentlemen who are called Inspector and Assistant Inspec- 
tor are in reality not Inspectors at all, but examiners. Their 
time is almost wholly occupied in hurrying from school to 
school for the annual examinations, and scarcely any time 
as at their disposal for the actual work of inspection. Now 
the annual examination is the least important part of the 
concern of a school. The world seems to have gone mad 
about examinations, and the work that schools were origi- 
nally meant for is lost eight of, namely, the important busi- 
ness of securing to pupils a condition of physical, mental, 
and moral health. There is no one to go from school to school 
at all unexpected times, to see that the work of e-duc-dXlon is 
being conscientiously performed.*’ I have in this passage taken 
full notice of “ what does exist and is provided for,” and there- 
fore it is that I assert that we have no Inspector in the true 
sense of the word. Visits without notice are indeed ordered, 
but where are the men who shall pay them? We have been 


* Fifty- seven schools have to be examined separately, orally, and ia 
writing, in many different standards every year ! 
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told that such visits were actually paid last year in the case of 
several schools in Calcutta.” Only several schools, only in Cal- 
cutfa^ were favoured. But there are only 22 schools in all in 
Calcutta, against 35 in the suburbs and in Mofussii and Hill 
stations This surely is not doing the fwork well. I liave no 
quarrel with the Inspectors themselves. I know them to be 
earnest"", hardworking men ; but the task assigned them is more 
than they can perform. All other questions sink into insignific- 
ance before this. In revising the Code. Government could hardly 
improve the wording of any of the paragraphs dealing with 
this matter ; but it should certainly provide the means as well 
as the paragraphs for thorough inspection. Tlie Code fails 
entirely in its object as long as these paragraphs are virtually 
dead-letter. “ Sine pennis volare baud facile e^t.” ‘‘ If public 

money,” I repeat, were spent for no other educational pur- 
pose than to provide efficient inspection in eveiy conceivable 
department, I am sure no better expenditure would be possible.” 

The Inspectors need not conduct the annual examinations at 
all. Tiiere is already an arrangement for examining the highest 
standards of primary and middle schools for scholarships. These 
ought to suffice for the annual examination, and the advantage 
will be three-fold, (i) At present the fourtli and the seventh 
standards are subjected to two examinations, one at the hands 
of the Inspector and the other at the hands of the “ Scholarship 
examiners,” and the former is, tin the case of 17 schools, within 
a month of the latter, while in the case of the others the inter- 
val is of various lengths either bcfoie or after, and a pupil 
might win his scliolaiship before he can be examined or even 
seen by the Inspector in his then standard. Tin's inconsistency 
is in itself sufficient to show the superfluity of the Inspector's 
annual examination of the fourth and the seventh standards. 
(2) There would be no formal examination of the other standards, 
the top standard being taken as the representative of each 
school, primary or middle. To subject children of seven and 
eight to a formal examination, and goad them to strain their 
powers by telling them that their promotion depends on their 
passing, amounts to a cruelty unworthy the times. , The 
efficiency of the first, second, third, fifth, and sixth standards 
(if the present number of standards be retained) could be 
secured by frequent visits on the part of the Inspectors, who 
might sometimes take their turn at the lectern. (3) There 
would them be one examination for all schools, and the 
test would be a fair one, whereas at present it is very 
difficult to secure a uniform standard in the questions asked 
at the different schools. This plan would go very far to 
minimise many of Che evils unavoidable in a system of pay- 
ment by Results. 
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The examination, again, should not be only a written one. 
A written examination, of course, is the best test of accuracy, 
of memory, of the power of composition, of neatness itf ex- 
pression, of precision in thought, and of fulness of knowledge ; 
but, as Mr. J. G. Fitch, author of the well-known “ Lectures on 
Teaching,” said before the College of Preceptors in November 
1885, “ An oral examination, if wisely conducted, furnishes a 
much truer test of brightness and mental activity, of prompti- 
tude, of fluency and command of language, and of the 
sympathy and interest with which the student has gone about 
his work. Moreover, it is possible in an oral examination, to ^ 
shape and adapt successive questions to the previous answers ’ 
of the student, and to the plan on which he has been taught, 
A true estimate of the worth and solidity of his knowledge, and 
of the spirit in which it has been acquired, can best be arrived 
at by a judicious combination and use of boths kinds of test.” 
The advantage of this kind of examination in all subjects is 
acknowledged in the Code ; but here again the Inspectors* have 
not time enough to attend properly to the matter. There is 
a sort of hurried examination in elocution, and pupils are asked 
to point out a few places on blank geographical maps ; but 
anything like a thorough oral test in the grammatical structure 
of sentences, in geography, history, elementary science, &c,, as 
adopted in England and Germany, is out of the question in 
the case of our hard-worked •Inspectors, but ccmld be easily 
arranged for at the scholarship examinations. 

I advocate extension of scope in these examinations in 
consequence of the changes I have suggested in the ordinary 
curriculum. My reviewer, of course, objects for a similar reason, 
especially to the changes in the primary examination. But the 
Code provides already that the Inspector shall examine in science 
(or object lessons as it is called in the primary school), and as to 
history, the primary examination would, of course, be confined 
to characters and incidents ” as proposed before and now, and 
not include a knowledge of chronology, for it is this that I said 
a child “ should not be taught till it has reached the higher 
stage of standard V.” I invite the special attention of Govern- 
ment to pages 120 — 122 of the January Review ^ where I have 
worked this question out. 

The object of all reform is to obtain the best results 
with the least expendittire, and all the alterations suggest- 
ed above, are for the economy of time and trouble rather 
than of money, or rather of time and trouble which are equi- 
valent to money. There is, however, one method of economis- 
ing time and energy in educational circles which cannot be 
fully dealt with in the course of thi^ • article. It is the 
saving of the precious time of our little ones by helping them 
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to learn to read through the medium of phonetic spelling. 
Thq wider question of a complete reform of English spelling 
I dealt with in 'these pages in 1883 and 1884 ; though the adop- 
tion of the reform in India is not possible before its adoption 
in England. But many experiments have shown that children 
can be /aught to read and write words spelled in the ordinary 
way much faster and better by being put through phonetic 
reading books first Through the efforts of the English Spell- 
ing Reform ^Association, children in England are not any 
longer tested in spelling in the first two standards, and if this 
example were followed in Bengal, it might be the first stepping- 
stone for much advance in this direction. I have not space 
to say more on this subject, but will only quote the opinions 
of some of the Vice-presidents of the Association on the sub- 
ject of English spelling : — 

Max Muller, Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
Univprsity of Oxford : — ‘ The unhistorical, unsystematic, un- 
intelligible, unteachable, but by no means unamendable spelling 
now current dn England . . , , can this unsystematic 

system be allowed to go on for ever ? Is every English 
child, as compared with other children, to be mulcted in two or 
three years of his life in order to learn it ? Are the lower 
classes to go through school without learning to read and write 
their own language intelligently? And is the country to pay 
millions every year for this utfer failure of national education ? 
Language is not made for scholars and etymologists ; and if the 
whole race of English etymologists were realfy co be swept 
away by the introduction of a spelling reform, I hope they 
-would be the first to rejoice in sacrificing themselves to so good 
a cause.” 

Rev. A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy in the University of Oxford: — “ We are sometimes told 
that to reform our alphabet would be to destroy the etymologies 
of our words. Ignorance, again, is the cause of so rash a state- 
ment. The science of etymology deals with sounds, not with 
letters, and no true etymology is possible when we do not know 
the exact way in which words are pronounced. The whole 
science of comparative philology is based on the assumption that 
the ancient Hindus and Greeks and Romans and Goths spelled 
pretty nearly as they pronounced ; in other words, were the 
happy possessors of real alphabets. It lies with ourselves to 
determine whether we shall be equally happy.” 

Rev. W, W. Skeat, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, author of the great Etymological Dic- 
tionary : — “ From pure love of etymology, and in the interests 
bf the same, I shou*l<l like to see our present spelling utterly 
Snlaslied.” 
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Df. Murray, Past President of the Philological Society, who 
is engaged upon the fifteen years* task of editing the g^reat 
dictionary of the Society : — “ The traditional and pseudo-ety- 
mological spellings of' the last few centuries are the direst foes 
with which genuine etymology has to contend,” 

Mr. H. Sweet, M. A., Past President of the Phflological 
Society, and author of the Clarendon Press *' Hand-book of 
Phonetics,” &c. : — “ It is mainly among the class of self-taught 
dabblers in philology that etymological spelling has found its sup- 
porters. All true philologists and philological bodies have uni-^ 
formly denounced it as a monstrous absurdity.'* 

The question of boarding schools in the plains is already 
a closed one. There is no doubt as to the answer ninety-nine 
out of every hundred men would give if asked : “ Had you the 
desire and the means to send your child to a boarding school, 
would you select a hill school, or one in the plains?’* 
My reviev\er declares that there is an increasing demand 
for large boarding schools in the plains, 'Jdiis is not a 
statement founded on fact. I know that in the case of free 
schools, there is very often ” not room to hold the number who 
seek admission into them, not merely^ as free scholars, but as 
pay pupils, the latter having to wait in many cases for moie 
than a year from the time of their registration as applicants 
before they can be taken in,*^ because the fces,*when charged 
at all, are very low, and the advantage is all on one side. But 
a child is very rarely, if ever, removed from a hill-school to a 
plain-school when a parent can afford to pay the hill-school fees, 
whereas several parents every year remove their children froiq 
plain-schof)ls and send them to the hills, even at a great sacri- 
fice to themselves, and almost invariably with the satisfaction 
of seeing them soon in a much improved physical condition.* 

“ As a matter of fact,” says my reviewer, “ an attempt was re- 
cently made to transfer a portion of one of our local boarding 
schools to a hill station, but the result was a heavy pecuniary 
loss and a considerable falling away in the attendance.” One rea- 
son of the “ pecuniary loss ** in this attempt was that the scheme , 
was undertaken with the feeling that it was a risk. Other 
causes are difficult to prove, and it is no business of mine to 
prove them ; but I have the means of proving that there 
was certainly no “ falling away in attendance,” while the 
number on the rolls increased, and many boys who were 

* One who has managed for years both hill and plain schools, writes to 
say : “ My own opinion regarding the comparative health of boys on the 

plains and on the hills is very decided, that it is •decidedly better on the 
hills. The change in the physique of boys aitftr a few months of bill 
climate is great in every case, without exception ; in som^ cases it ia 
- simply astonishing.'* 
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day-scholars became boarders. This experiment, if it showed 
anything at all, very distinctly showed the general belief that 
large boarding schools are better on the hills than*on the plains. 
It is needless, however, to re-open a question that was settled 
years ago. When I said that Government-aided boarding 
schools should all be in the hills, I should, perhaps, have made 
an exception in favour of ftee schools, though even in their case 
the question is one only of funds. If there were no large boarding 
schools supported in the plains, there would be more money to 
.spend on the hill institutions, and there is no question as to the 
advantage in the end. Small boarding schools are not much 
more than families, and since sanitary arrangements can be 
easily made perfect and supervision easily provided, they need 
no aid from Government. I have shown in my former article 
how large boarding schools were called into existence in Eng- 
land and that they are fast losing their popularity because the 
need for them is passing away. They have played exactly the 
same part in India ; but hcie they are not unnecessary yet, 
because there are so many men who have to work where no 
schools can be opened, and these must send their children to 
boarding schools far away. They will be all the better pleased 
to find that they can with the same expenditure give the child- 
ren the benefit of a hill climate. But educated parents in 
India are slovvly» yet surely, following the example of educated 
parents in England, in keeping their children at home if they 
are within easy reach of a good day school, for a boarding school, 
however well conducted, “ cannot supply all the advantages 
that exist in a small and well regulated household.” 

Yet, why is it that the influence of a good family is better 
than the influence of a good boarding school ? It would take 
more space than I have at di^^posal to enter fully into this 
question ; but one or two important points must be mentioned. 
There is, first of all, more direct and more frequent communion 
between the elder and the younger members in a home than in a 
school. The result of this is to make the younger ones less 
constrained in their manner and more at ease in their language. 
A home, again, seldom has more than ten children to one adult, 
and in consequence, if my reviewer's view be right, there ought 
to be a great deal of “ opposition and mistrust.” This is not 
the case though. On the contrary, the freedom of communion, 
the ** close surveillance,” the anxious concern so striking in a 
good family, are just the very things that produce a healthy 
tone, the junior members getting to respect and trust the seniors, 
and the happy ways c\iid voices of the little ones making the 
elder hearths less old and the older thoughts less hard If, then, 
we want our boarding schools to have some of- these advantages, 
we must construct them on a similar scale. Despotism is 
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despotism, and a man who can be a despot over fifty will be five- 
times as despotic over ten. We do not want five desjyotic 
masters in a boarding school instead of one despotic master 
assumed ; but where one master for fifty boys can “ preserve a 
high standard of morality and good feeling,” surely five masters 
among the same number of boys will be five times as success- 
ful I have had tlie pleasure of working a large plain scljool in 
this way. There were no monitors, no prsepositi, no pupil- 
teachers ; there was no spying on the part of the masters, no 
slyness on the part of boys, and of course nothing bearing the 
slightest resemblance to “ opposition and mistrust” Thosfe who 
were my colleagues will bear me out when I say that we enjoyed 
the full confidence and respect of the boys. We had learnt at 
the outset to 

Be to their faults a little blind 

And to their viitues very kind : 

and, by personal example and frequent companionship, we 
succeeded in winning them from many a fault that the rod 
would not have thrashed out, and monitors would have been 
unable to suppress. But the authorities saw fit to reduce the 
number of re^^ident masters, and the good we had done was 
rapidly undone. Many a moiutor has publicly declared his 
belief in the uselessness of the arrangement that placed him in 
a thoroughly false position. In*Mozley\s “Reminiscences” we 
find him saying, Having been a monitor in my house most of 
my time, I cair answer for the failure of the system. It was 
quite powerless to prevent an immense amount of cruelty and 
worse wickedness. The elder boys did fag. So far the system 
failed, and so far good was done. But the louts, the brutes, the 
strong ruffians, fagged too, and th.at with a wanton cruelty far 
beyond wiiat would have been possible under legitimate fagging. 
It really was as if sheep and wolves had been forced into the 
same fold, under the idea that the sheep would acquire the 
art of self-defence, and the wolves learn to pity and spare. 

I have admitted that the .spontaneous fermentation of this 
mass was working tovvard.s a cure. But it was by sending 
away the lambs sorely wounded and the wolves no tamer than 
they had come.” But it is unnecessaiy to multiply quotations. 

At one time, too, the school I speak of was almost closed by 
a panic. One of the plagues of the plains swept through the 
neighbourhood, scattered masters and boys in all quarters, and 
left me alone with only eight boys. The two great lessons to be 
learnt from my experience in this school are, (i) tliat a healthy 
boarding school must be on the hills; agd ( 2 ) that a healthy 
tone can only be secured when the school tesembles a home. 

For this, of course, we need men of the ri^ht stamp, 
who have proved their worth in the school-room and in the 
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playgtoiXDd) not in an examination paper-^ 1 have dwelt on this 
poittt before, and my reviewer is content to let my words stand 
with regard to boarding-school masters- , 

But he sees no reason for my objecting to the paragra^^ in 
the Code that require applicants for certificates to have passed 
University examinations. The passing of such examinations is 
assumed by him as “ evidence that a teacher possesses a certain 
amount of knowledge.*' We are told, “the universal practice 
of admission by examination exists with regard to every other 
learned profession," and that I seek that teachers whose work 
'mainly concerns the imparting of knowledge, should “ be 
exempted from the necessit}* of affording any proof that they 
possess the knowledge themselves which they are expected to 
give to others." The argument from analogy does not hold. 
A lawyer is not a lawyer if he does not know law, and his 
knowledge of law can be tested by written examinations. A 
medied is not a medico if he does not know medicine, and 
his knowledge of medicine can be tested by written examina- 
tions. A theologian is not a theologian if he does not know 
theology, and his knowledge of theology can be tested by written 
examinations, A teacher is not a teacher if he does not know 
teaching ; but his knowledge of teaching cannot be tested by 
examinations. He may indeed show in an examination, like 
the diploma examinations of the* London College of Preceptors, 
that he understands the various stages of mental development, 
and is acquainted with the written “ methods" of other teachers ; 
but even that will not show that he knows how to impart his 
knowledge, and, further, that is just the sort of examination that 
teachers applying for certificates in Bengal are not expected to 
pass. 

Moreover, as Dr. Kynaston of Cheltenham shows in the 
Times newspaper, “ That subtle influence over boys which 
characterises a good disciplinarian is a quality which cannot 
be imparted by lectures. We cannot tell how it is acquired." 
The only real proof that a teacher can give that he has chosen 
the right profession for himself, is the successful management 
and tuition of a class. There will be a nameless something 
in his manner that will show that he is the right man in the 
right place. Dr. Buchheim, writing to the Times a few days 
after Dr, Kynaston, says : “ There is an excellent way of testing 
the teaching capacity, at least, of a man — by making him explain 
to a class, in presence of a Commission, certain topics belonging 
to his special department. This practice, carried on on the prin- 
ciple of' Hie Rhodq^, hie salta,' is frequently, if not generally, 
resorted to in Geifnany, and might with advantage be 
adopted by the English Universities granting diplomas in the 
science of education." “ It is absolutely necessary that the 
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teacher should give evidence of his qualifications/' or rather, as 
Dr* Buchheim puts it. of his teaching capacity ”; but* the 
only evidence worth taking is the evidence of successful work. 
It is successful work that shows the born teacher, because 
the born teacher must succeed in his work. But the only means, 
virtually, that the Inspector has at present of jud^ng of a 
teaclier's success, is the result of the annual inspection 1 We 
all know that the first thing necessary for securing a good 
result at an examination is to secure good material to operate 
upon. But if the teacher guides the intelligent, arouses the 
lazy, interests the apathetic, and educates the dull, he has* been 
successful, he has proved himself worthy of the cloth. 

It is not possible to define a good teacher. In my former 
article I tried to describe one, and parts of my description I have 
repeated here. I will gather up, by way of emphasing them, the 
other points in my description of good teachers — “ not intellectual 
machinery for the dealing forth of epitomized knowlcjdge ” ; 
“ thoughtful men, who are in sympathy with, and earn the respect 
and affection of, their pupils, while training them to think and 
act accurately, and succeed in sending into the world enlightened 
men and useful citizens ” ; ** not mere bookmen, with little or 
none of the accuracy in observation and ability to feel for, and 
with, and like their pupils that are the chief factors in the 
making of a good teacher;” “whose influence on their pupils 
is healthy ; ” who work for the love of the work, not drudge 
for the sake of*the pay.” Not one of these is meant to be a 
definition ; they are only characteristics singled out for the re- 
cognition of the persons described. We all know that the most 
familiar terms are the most difficult to explain, and, just as a 
good teacher cannot be found by written examinations, he 
certainly cannot be hit off by a definition. 

But a teacher, however naturally qualified he might be for the 
work of education at the outset, will gain much from the 
experience of others who have been long at work, and 
therefore it is that it seems most advisable to substitute an 
“ educational student ” system for the present pupil-teacher 
system, which my reviewer seems to have found useful some- 
where, but which six Principals of my aquaintance have 
strongly condemned, and which the Easter Conference of the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers held at Portsmouth 
indicates to be doomed in England, The Educational 
Times reporting the meeting remarks, “ The whole matter 
may just as well be decided as other cases of the demand 
and supply of education are decided, and there will be no 
need of a pupil-teacher system at all.^* We might, instead, 
have in our large educational establishments, a certeiin number 
"of teachership apprentices. It is the opinion of many practical 
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men, that anything like a techincal education given in a school 
is of* no commercial value whatever, and that the only way 
to make a boy a printer or a dyer is to enter him in a large 
printing or dyeing concern as an apprentice. I believe that 
they are right. Tlie education in our schools should take 
into codsideration the intellectual needs and not the after- 
life of a pupil. After his mind has received a proper amount 
of development, he might follow his bent in selecting a 
calling, and seek special education in the branch he selects 
in the only place where he can get it, and that is in a thriving 
'concern. If he would be a teacher he should join a teaching 
establishment, and closely attend to the directions of a 
veteran, noting carefully how the veteran himself applies 
the principles he laj's down, and after a while practising 
the principles himself under the superintendence of his chief, 
who should point out his failures, encourage his efforts, and 
save hhn from wrong conclusions that will injure his pupils 
and spoil the work of his life. A training college, pure and 
simple, affords no means for the practice that is so necessary for 
perfection, and it is worse than a mistake to maintain schools 
solely for the purpose of tiying “ ’prentice hands.” When 
an apprentice has gained enough information and experience 
in what Americans aptly call “ piactical pedagogics” to be 
entrusted with the sole management of a class, he should 
come under the close attention of the Inspectors at their 
visits, ail unannounced, and if his work is found to be 
satisfactory, he should receive a certificate of efficmicy. Thus 
in a short time, without lavish expenditure, good educators 
would be secured, and the work of our schools would be more 
successful than at present. 


G. S. Gasper. 



Art. rx .— comparative PENAL LAW. 

I T is not my intention in these articles to attempt anything 
approaching to an exhaustive review of Comparativft Penal 
Law, a subject which would require several volumes, but to 
note the differences in the laws of various countries on certain 
matters of great interest, not only to lawyers and jurists, but 
also to the general public ; to seize and discuss all salient 
features of contrast, and in particular to point out in what 
respects the English differs from the Indian law, which appears 
to be more in accord with the most advanced doctrines of 
modern criminalists, and in what points either or both may, 
with advantage to the community, be amended or ameliorated. 
It is impossible to discuss such subjects in an adequate manner 
without exercising the faculty of criticism ; but approval or 
disapproval in any particular case is intended to be abstract 
rather than concrete; approval or the reverse of* some particu- 
lar law, system or practice, rather than of the individuals whose 
duty it is to administer the same. At the same time it has 
never been maintained that the decisions of the highest courts, 
whether English, American, Continental, or Indian, are not 
open to fair criticism. I trust it may not be considered pre- 
sumptuous in me, if I venture to think that a study of Compara- 
tive Penal Law* has put into my hands the necessary materials 
for practical discussion, and for making some suggestions which 
may be considered useful by English as well as by Indian 
statesmen and legislators.* I approach the subject purely 
ffiore academicOy and with the most sincere desire to avoid any- 
thing that may savour of acrimonious or polemical controversy. 

Punishments mid Consequent es of Conviction, 

There are one or two punishments in vogue in Continental 
countries, which are said to have an extremely salutary affect, 
and the English Legislature would do well to consider whether 

* I was irifoimed by a well-known lawyer in England, that English barristers 
are almost to a man ignorant of any system of law but their own, and that even 
elementary information about the Laws of India or other countries need not l>e 
avoided in any discussion concerning them. 1 have gone through the Criminal 
Codes of Fiance, Belgium, Germany, Hungary, Denmark, Holland, China. New 
York, Loui'-iaua and Italy, &c. I found it quite impossible to procure the books 
I required in London, and, by the advice of Sir Henry Maine, I applied to the 
Ministry of Justice in Paris, which comprises a special department for the translation 
into French of foreign Codes and works on foreign Law. 1 am deoply indebted 
to the kindness aud courtesy of the President of the Committee of Foreign Legisla- 
tion, who has procured for me the books I required.* liie works on Bu^sian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Law had to be obtained from* ^t. Petersburgh, Madrid, 
and Li.sbon respectively, and I have not had time to utilise them (with the exception 
of.a portion of a Commentary on the Penal Code of Russia) in the preparation of 
these, articles. 
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they might not be incorporated in the English Criminal Law, 
These are political or civic degradation, deprivation of office, 
and what may be termed publicity of judgment. ^In Germany,* 
a sentence of reclusion deprives the person sentenced of the 
right to serve in the army or navy, or to exercise any public 
functiofls, the offices of advocate, attorney, notary, juror, and 
alderman, among others, being considered as public. Such a 
sentence (as well as any sentence of imprisonment exceeding 
three months) may also carry with it deprivation of all civil 
rights. Civic degradation is in some respects a comprehensive 
punishment, and far-reaching in its results. In the French and 
Belgian “|* Penal Codes, it is defined as (i) exclusion of the 
condemned from all public offices : (2) deprivation of the right 
to vote, to wear any decoration, and generally of all civic and 
political rights : (3 incapacity to be sworn as an expert, to 
witness documents, or to depose in a Court of Justice except 
for thb purpose of giving simple information : (4) incapacity to 
be tutor, curator, &c. : (5) deprivation of the right to carry 
arms, to belong to the national guard, to serve in the French 
armies, to keep or be employed in any school. 

In France civic degradation is a necessary corollary of a 
conviction for a crime Us opposed to a delict) ; in Russia and 
Germany such punishment is left to the discretion of the Court. 
Again, civic * degradation in Russia does not, as in France 
and Germany, entail a disability to carry arms or to serve in 
the national army ; f but the consequences of condemnation to 
imprisonment with hard labour arc very severe, including, as 
they do, loss of certain family rights, loss of property, (which 
at once passes to the heirs) and after release, compulsory 
residence in Siberia. But there is one point in which European 
countries might w'-ell imitate the Russian Code, namely, in 
permitting the husband or wife of such condemned person to 
procure a divorce from the ecclesiastical authorities. |1 

The Dutch Penal Code | deprives also of the right to exercise 
certain professions. The deprivation of rights is for life, when 
the imprisonment is for life ; in other cases, it may be imposed 
for any term from two to five years. The Hungarian Penal 
Code II contains some elaborate provisions regarding this form 
of punishment. Deprivation of employment and suspension 

♦ German Penal Code, 31, 32. | t French Penal Code, 34 ; Belgian Penal Code 31. 

t There may be special regulations of which I have no knowledge ; nothing is 
said of such disability in the Penal Code. 

X Russian Penal Code, 27. If the wife or husband follows the convict to the 
place of exile, no divorce can be demanded, unless the latter commits a fresh olTeoce 
entailing loss of family rights. 

§ Code Penal des Pays- das, (3rd March, i88i) Art. »8. 

It Hungariih] Penal Code of Crimes and Delicts, 1878. This Code is considered, 
in many respects as a model Penal Code, and has been translated into French, 
order of the French Government, and piinted at the National Pie^s, Paris, 1S85. 
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of the exercise of political righfs may be imposed as additional 
punishments in any case in which the principal punishment is 
imprisonment or detention in a state prison for six mor?ths 
or more : the, court decides the duration of the incapacity, 
which may be from one to three years in the case of delicts, 
and from three to ten years in the case of crimes Such a 
sentence deprives of all public offices, duties, salarfes and 
pensions, and fakes away the right to vote, to serve as k juror, 
to be an advocate, public notary, public teacher or guardian ; 
moreover, the condemned person loses any public non-heredi- 
tary titles, national dignities or orders, and the right to wear 
any decoration of honour.**^ Art. 291 of the same Code enacts 
that when any person has caused the death of another by inex- 
perience or negligence in his profession or occupation, or by non- 
observance of the rules relating thereto, the Court may prohibit 
him from exercising such profession or occupation altogether, or 
for a fixed time, as it thinks fit, and may order that any fresh 
authorisation shall depend on a new examination or other^proof 
of the required capacity. Art. 310 enacts a similar provision in 
cases in which serious bodily harm has been caused by negligence 
of the kind alluded to In England the .College of Surgeons 
might take action in cases of criminal or grossly unprofessional 
conduct ; but I believe the only statutory provision regarding 
deprivation of office as a consequence of conviction is contained 
in Chapter 23 of 33 and 34 Viet, of which the second section 
enacts, that a conviction for treason or felony, for which the 
sentence is death, penal servitude, or imprisonment with hard 
labour, or exceeding twelve months, determines the tenure of 
any office under the Crown, or any ecclesiastical benefice, or 
any office or emolument in any university or other corporation, 
or any pension or superannuation allowance payable out of 
the public funds, unless a pardon is received within two months 
after the conviction, or before the filling, up of the office, 
place, &c., if given at a later period. In England, up till a 
comparatively recent date, certain forfeitures and other con- 
sequences used to follow on a conviction for treason or felony ; 
but they were abolished by Statute 33 and 34 Viet. c. 23, s. i, 
passed in the year 1870.^* .The New York Code, based for 

* Hungarian P. C., 54~59- 

t The opponents of forfeiture argued that such a sentence bore hardly on inno- 
cent relations. This objection is partly met in India by the ooncludiog words 
of Sec, 62 of the Penal Code : “ Whenever any person is convicted of an offence 
punishable with death, the Court may adjudge that all his property, movable and 
immovable, shall be forfeited to Govenment ; and whenever any person is con- 
victed of any offence, for which he shall be transported, or sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term of seven years or upwards, the Court may adjudge that the rents 
and profits of all his movable and immovable estate, during the period of his 
transportation or imprisonment, shall be forfeited td Government, suijeci to suck 
provision for kis family and dtpendants as the Governmmt may thtdk fit to aUow ' 
during such period,^ 
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the most part on English lawj follows the Continental Codes 
in including suspension and forfeiture of political or civil 
rights in the. list of punishments. By Art. 757 of the New 
York Penal Code, imprisonment in a state prison for any term 
less than life suspends all civil rights,, and forfeits all public 
offices, and all private trusts, authority or power of the person 
senten<?eG. Some of the most modern Penal Codes give the 
courts the power of prohibiting the future exercise of a pro- 
fession in the case of certain offences, which have been com- 
mitted by the offender in the exercise of such profession. It 
may be said that in England, where the standard of professional 
* honour is high, no such provision is called for ; but with the 
higher education of the masses, which enables them to seek 
employment hitherto closed to them, with keener competition 
and a general increase in the severity of the struggle for. life, 
the standard of professional, no less than that of commercial 
honour, has a tendency to fall or at least to suffer, and any 
provisions, which may prevent or minimize ‘this result, can 
hardly be said to be unnecessary. 

The incapacity to testify as a witness used to follow as a 
consequence of a conviction for treason, felony and all those 
misdemeanours known by the term crimen falsi ! * For this 
latter class of offences it might be advisable to retain such 
incapacity, but it is the better opinion that it is safer to allow 
the courts to '•hear and consider* the evidence quantum valent. 
In some of the American states the disqualification to testify 
still exists, if the witness is objected to ; in others, the evidence 
is admitted. It would be very dangerous to make a rigid 
rule forbidding the courts to hear such evidence, for the 
excluded person might possibly be the sole witness in a case 
of murder or some other heinous offence. Article 43 of the 
Russian Penal Code gets over the difficulty by including in 
the consequences of deprivation of rights, a disability to testify 
in a court of justice or in extra-judicial proceedings, except in 
cases in which the evidence ts absolutely indispensable. The French 
and Belgian Codes allow such persons to depose only for the 
purpose of giving simple information. 

The Italian Code contains two moderate punishments, known 
as confinement and Pexil locals the principle of which appears 
to be suitable to India and Ireland, if not to England also. 
By these punishments the convicted person is directed to live 
in a specified place, or in any place he pleases, provided that 
in either case the commune selected be not less than a certain 
distance from the commune where the offence was com- 
mitted, or where the complainant and witnesses live. The 

* Forgery, ^perjury, subornation of perjury, suppression of testimony by bribery, 
iiitimidftUoii of witnesses, barratry, &c., (ireenleaf, Evid., i, 373. 
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object of these provisions is to prevent released convicts from 
oppressing, annoying, pr in any way taking vengeance on the 
complainant, witnesses or jurors. In India fear ^ such ulterior 
annoyance or oppression often prevents witnesses from coming 
forward to depose against any influential man or dangerous 
character. It appears from the Mirror'^ that a punishment 
analogous to lexil local must have existed in Englancfcat least 
as late as the time of Edward II : “ Inferior punishments, not 
capital, were these : mending the highways, causeways and 
bridges, setting in the pillory and stocks, abjuration of the 
realm, exile, banishment, either from the kingdom or some 
particular town, by prohibiting the entering into or going out • 
of such a place, &c.” 

As the civilization of a country advances, punishments of a 
peciiHar, cruel, disgraceful or retaliatory character have a ten- 
dency to disappear from its criminal laws. The laws of the 
Anglo-Saxon period were disfigured b)^ the infliction of bar- 
barous penalties, such as cutting off the feet or hands, the 
nose, ear, or upper lip, and even scalping -f- ! In Bracton's 
time, the punishment for rape was on the ifUtfnbrHm pro membra 
principle. I Those guilty of arson were to be burnt, that they 
might suffer in the same manner in which they had offended. 
Fleta and Britton state that the punishment was death, if a 
person stole the value of twelve pence or more. In petty 
larcenies, as for stealing shcavjss of corn in Augi^st, or pigeons 
or poultry, if the thing stolen was under the value of twelve 
pence, the offender was to be put in the pillory for an hour, 
and to be disabled from taking the oath of a juror, or being 
a witness. If the offender was a person of bad character, or 
offended out of mere malice, and not through want, (which 
was an extenuation, if not even a justification, adopted from 
the canon law), then he was to lose one car and become 
infamous. For a second offence the justices might sentence 
him to death or to lose his other ear ; for the third offence, 
great or small, death had to be inflicted § From the Mirror || 
it appears that arson, rape, murder, robbery, larceny above 
twelve pence, and burglary in cases not notorious, were all 
punished with hanging,’ while sodomites were buried alive. 
But the barbarity or severity of our forefathers is of little 


* cli. iv, s. 17. 

f Laws of Canute, chap. 30 AcconUng to the Mtrtor, the senteaces inflicted 
by Alfred were extremely severe. The reference to the laws of Canute obtained 
from Reeves’ Hist, of English Crini. Law, i, 27, note. 

J “Coriuptor puniaiur iii eo in quo deliquit ; oculos ij^itur amittat, propter 
aspectum decoris, quo virginem concupivit ; amiftat et teslicuios, qui calorem 
siupii induxerunt.’^ Bract. 147 b. See Reeves, i, 4S1. 

§ Wijigate’a Britt, p. 24. Reeves, i, 168. • 

I) Mirror^ chap, iv, 10, 15, Reeves, i, 225. 
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practical interest in a consideration of the nature' of 
punishments suitable for a civilized European country in 
this* * * § penultimate decade of the nineteenth century. But 
though cruel and vindictive punishments have almost entirely 
disappeared, it is advisable, in the opinion of many crimi- 
nalists, to retain for certain offences punishments of a pecu- 
liar or •of a more or less disgraceful character. The pillory 
and stocks, whipping, ducking, * and slitting nostrils are all 
common-law punishments. Of these whipping only still remains, 
but not in the case of females. It is stated in the last edition 
of Harris’s Criminal Law,+ that a female can never be whipped. 
I believe this is erroneous. It is a peculiar fact that a female 
can still be whipped for attempts to alarm the Queen, throwing 
missiles at her, &c.J. In Denmark § the only females who can 
be whipped are girls from ten to twelve years of age. In 
France and Germany corporal punishment has been abolished, 
and M. Ernest Lehr states that this is so in Russia also, 
even (he traditional punishment of the knout having been 
discontinued. In the United States whipping was abolished 
by Act of Congress in 1839. Such punishments, then, as 
whipping, the pillory, and the stocks having been generally 
abolished on the ground of inhumanity, it was necessary to 
devise some means of inflicting some additional mark of disgrace 
or humiliation compatible with the humanity of the nineteenth 
century. Continental legislators- have hit on the device of pub- 
lishing the judgment in some conspicuous way. The amende 
honorable and public reprimand used to be punishments in 
Russia for laymen as well as ecclesiastics ; they are still 
used in the case of the latter as measures of discipline. In 
France and Belgium', IT in certain cases, extracts from the 
judgment may be posted up in the chief town of the depart- 
ment in which the case is tried, in the commune in which the 
crime is committed, and in that where the condemned person 
lives. Generally speaking, all Continental Codes contain 


* Ducking was the common law punishment of a common scold, the offender 
being “ placed in a ceitair. engine of correction called the trebucket, castigatory, or 
Clicking stool, which in the Saxon language is said to signify the scolding-stool ; 
though now it is frequently corrupted into -stool, because the residue of the 

judgment is that, when she is so placed therein, s^he shall be plunged in the water 
for her punishment.” Bi. Com. iv, 169. 

t Harris' Principles of the Criminal Law, 4th £d. by A. Agabeg, p. 491. 

X 5 and 6 Viet. chap. 51. 

§ Danish Penal Code, Art. 29. 

(I It appears that corporal punishment is still inllicted in Russia on those not 
exempted from it, when a sentence of imprisonment cannot be carried out owing to 
the prisons being too full. So many days or months ofimprisonment are converted into 
so m.'iny blows according to.a regular scale of commutation. In China all punish- 
ments of blows may be redewned by the payment of a fine. 

IT French C., 36 ; Belgian P. C., 18. 
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provisions by which the court may, in certain cases order that 
the judgment be published in whole or in part in such News- 
papers as it naay direct. The offences, on a conviction for which 
such publication may be ordered, arc generally offences involving 
some peculiar fraud or danger to the public, e, g. [“radulent 
bankruptcy, misappropriation by guardians, trustees, adminis- 
trators, executors, directors of companies, selling commodities 
dangerous to life or health. It would be well if the courts in 
England had the power to direct publication of the judgment 
in cases of perjury, defamatory libel, aggravated extortion,, 
sending threatening letters, and also on second convictions 
for adulteration of provisions, counterfeiting trade marks, indi- 
cent assault, and obtaining money by false pretences. 

An examination of the various sorts of imprisonment and 
detention and prison regulations in vogue on the Continent 
and in America for the purposes of comparison with England, 
would be both instructive and useful ; but such a subject perhaps 
belongs more properly to a Prison Code than to ^ J'cnal Code, 
There is, however, one subject on whicli a word should he said, 
and that is the subject of enhanced ])unishment on rc-conviction 
for certain offences. 

Ld Rc^cidive. 

The question of recidivism has received much attention from 
continental jurists and criminalists, and they have placed a very 
salutary restriction on the power to inflict enhanced punishment 
In France and Belgium an offender is not considered a recidivist, 
if more than three years have elapsed since his release from 
prison ; in Holland* a lapse of five years, and in Dcnmark-f- and 
Hungary J of ten years from such date prevents the infliction of 
any enhanced punishment. But in England it would seem that 
the enhanced punishment must be inflicted, no matter how 
great the lapse of time since the previous conviction, or rather 
the offender’s release from prison. Under 24 and 25 Viet 
c. 96, s. 7, the punishment for simple larceny, after previous 
conviction for felony, is penal servitude from five to ten years, 
or imprisonment not exceeding two years. Under sec. 8 of 
the same statute, the punishment is penal servitude from five to 
seven years, or imprisonment as above, for simple larceny or any 
offence made punishable as simple larceny by the Larceny Act 
after previous conviction for any indictable misdemeanour under 
the Larceny Act. For uttering, &c , counterfeit coin, after 
previous conviction for such crime, or previous conviction for a 
felony against a Coinage Act the punishment is penal servitude 
for life, or for hot less than five years, or impfisonment not excccd- 

* Dutch Penal Code, 421—423. 

^ t Danish Penal Code, 61. 

* } Hungarian P. C. 338, 349, 371, &c. 
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|ng two years. ♦ The Indian Pef^al^ Code is marked by a sifiiHaf 
defeet, pamely, . that lapse of time does not prevent enhance^ 
punishment, and instances are not uncommon in which offenders^ 
convicted of theft are sentenced to loag terms of imprison- 
ment, though years may have elapsed since their preyiouS; 
convictibn. But in India the court is not bound to inflict a 
heavier punishment on an offender convicted for the second 
time. Sec. 75 of the Penal Code is as follows Whoever, 
having been convicted of an offence punishable upder Chap. 
XII. or Chap. XVlI.-f" of this Code, with imprisonment of 
either description for a term of three years or upwards, shall 
guilty of any offence punishable under either of those chap- 
ters with imprisonment of either description for a term of three 
years or upwards, shall be subject for every such subsequent 
offence to transportation for life, or to imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to ten years.” The 
words* I have placed in italics show that it is not obligatory orv 
the Court to impose enhanced punishment, and it is not the 
intention of the Legislature that a previous conviction should 
enormously enhance the heinousness of petty offences. J At 
the same time, though in continental countries the lapse of a 
certain prescribed period prevents an offender from being 
punished more severely for a .second than for a first offence, 
the principle of la r^cidive has been extended to a large number 
of offences. The Russian and French Penal Codes are analogous 
in this respect. In Russia § recidivism is definedTo be “ the re- 
petition of the same crime, or perpetration of another crime after a 
previous conviction.” The offender must be sentenced to the 
maximum of the punishment incurred without prejudice to his 
liability to a more severe form of punishment (art. 132). So 
in France an enhanced punishment is incurred %n all cases, either 
by prolongation of its duration, or the infliction of a more severe 
form of punishment. On the other hand, the German Code 


* 24 ftnd 25 Viet. chap. 29, sec. 12, 

f Cap. XII deals with oflfences relating to coin and Government stamps. Cliap. 
XVII relates to theft, exioitton, robbery, dacoity, criminal breach of tmst, receiv- 
ing stolen property, house-breaking, &c, 

t See I Calcutta L. K., 481. 1 have known of cases in India in which a petty 

theft of mangoes has l>een visaed with a severe sentence, because the offender hud 
been convicted of theft perhaps seven 01 eight years before. Mr. Justice Kernan, 
Judge of the Madras High Court, is reported to have once said to a prisnier, when 
sentencing him to a long leim of imprisonment for theft : “if you are again brought 
up for stealing the pen-holder which I hold in my hand, I shall have no option but 
to sentence you to transportation for life.*' I veniure to think the learned judge 
rhisinter preled the section, while he overlooked the maxim “ De minimis non curat 
lex," which is emhddicrd in sec. 95 of the Penal Code : “nothing is an offence by, 
reason that it causes, or is«intended to cause, or is known to be likely to cause any^ 
harm, if that harm is so slight that no person of ordinary sense and temper would 
complain of shell harm.'* 
g Russian Penal Code, 1 31. 
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re^tnbles ihfe EuHsh I^w in not regatding tecidivism as a gene- 
tal ^otind for enhanced punishment, but only jn the ra«y of 
cetain offences, as for example, theft, fraud, concealment of 
of stolen property.* .In England and India the principle, 
speaking broadly, is applied only to cases of larceny and off- 
ences relating to coin. In Hungary the principle is •applied 
only on a conviction for certain specified crimes and 

delicts,f but on a second conviction in the case of contraven- 
tions.J As has been remarked above, the lapse of ten years 
in the former case excludes the application of the principle, 
whereas in the latter case the lapse of two years onfy does* 
so. In Holland these periods are respectively five years and 
one year. In England and India, though tlie number of offences! 
for which enhanced punishment may be inflicted is compara- 
tively small, yet the amount of enhancement is very large, 
whereas on the Continent the punishment can only be enhanced 
by periods varying under different codes from one-fourth to 
one-half of the maximum imprisonment for a first offence. The 
attention of English and Indian statesmen shoultl be drawn to 
this striking difference. In concluding this subject I may note 
one instance in which a second coviction for any offence in Eng- 
land entails very severe consequences, far harsher, in my opinion, 
than the necessity of the case calls for. Persons sentenced to 
to penal servitude can earn certain periods of rcipission ; they 
arc on ticket-of-leave during these periods, and if they commit 
any further offence, they arc sent back to prison to serve out the 
unexpired portion of their sentences. During a late stay in 
England, I visited most of the convict prisons with the permis- 
sion of the Home Secretary. It struck me that persons were 
sent back to prison for petty offences which should not have 
entailed any consequences beyond the punishment inflicted by 
the Justice for the particular act. The Governor of one of the 
prisons told mfe that a woman who had earned a year’s remission 
was sent back, consequence of a conviction for drunkenness, to 
§erve out the unexpired term ! It can hardly be alleged that the 
public interests called for so severe a measure. 

Circumstances for consideration in awarding punishment. 

Nearly all criminalists are agreed that minima punishments 
should be abolished, and that the law should merely fix the 

* (Jerm. P. C. 244, 250, 255, 261, 264. 

t Hung. P. C. (Crimea and delicts) 338, 349, 371, 381. These offences are theft, 
robbery, concealment of stolen properly, and cheating. 

I Hung. P. C. (Contraventions) 67, 79, 85, 89, 92, &c. Contraventions are for 
the most part petty police and sanitary offences. The following are some of the 
contraventions, a second conviction for ^ich entails Enhanced punishment : false 
weights and measures, begging, gambling, illegal pAfctice of medicine^ infraction 
of sanitary roles, &c. * 
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maximum. To enact that a man shall not get less than a 
certain period of imprisonment is to fetler judicial discretion 
too *much. Still it is open to question whether, in India and 
England, almost too much latitude is not given td judicial offi- 
cers as regards the amount of punishment to be inflicted. Some 
codes attempt to avoid the evil by a more minute definition of 
the various degrees of heinousness or of aggravating circum- 
stances, If every magistrate and judge had sound judgment 
and common sense, the rule of boundless discretion is no doubt 
the best ; but the extraordinary differences in the punishments 
inflicted for the same acts both in England and India at least 
afford some grounds for thinking that too much latitude is left 
to the deciding officer. 

The Hungarian, Danish, and other Continental codes fix, in 
many cases minima as well as maxima periods of imprisonment. 
The Danish Code * directs judicial officers, in determining the 
amount of punishment, to take into especial consideration on 
the one hand, tlie more or less dangerous character of the 
offence, particularly with regard to the time, place, and mode 
of execution, the importance of the object, the extent and 
amount of injury, and, on the other hand, the greater or less 
energy and determination shown by the accused, the motives 
of his act, his education, age and antecedents, his relation to 
the victim, and his conduct after the offence. The Hungarian 
Code -f enacts that if aggravating circumstances preponderate 
in number and importance, the- punishment,, will be the 
maximum or something near the maximum ; in the converse 
case, it will be the minimum or something near the minimum. 
The inconvenience of fixing any minimum is evident from 
art. 92, which enacts, that if mitigating circumstances pre- 
ponderate to such an extent that even the minimum punish- 
ment would be disproportionately severe, a smaller sentence 
may be inflicted, or even the punishment which is next inferior 
in degree. Art. 94 enacts that the duration of a long detention 
prdventive (hajut) must be taken into consideration, whether 
in awarding fine or imprisonment. I fancy few magistrates in 
India need any such direction as this. 

The Russian Penal Code I contains some very detailed 
directions regarding aggravating and extenuating circumstan- 
ces. Culpability and punishment are enhanced by (i) the 
long premeditation of the offender : ^2) his social position, 
profession, and degree of culture : (3) the illegality or im- 
morality of his motives : ^4) the number of persons with 
whom he acted : (5' his efforts to get rid of all obstacles : 

, * Danish P.C., 57. ‘ 

t Hiingariai. P.C., 90, 91. 

X Russian P.C. 129, 130, 134, 
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(6) the personal duties which he has trampled under foot : 

(7) the cruelty, indignity, or immorality of the kcts with wliich 
the offence was prepared, accomplished, or accompanied :(8) the 
danger which the offence caused to one or more persons, or 
to society in general : (g) the evil or injury which has ^psultcd : 
(lO) the dissimulation or obstinacy of denial which he has 
shown during his trial, especially if he has sought to implicate 
innocent persons. In all these cases the judge can not only 
inflict the maximum, but he may even impose a more severe 
kind of punishment. The following circumstances arc con- . 
sidered to lessen the culpability, and mitigate the punishment : 
(r) the fact that the offender, before he has become the object 
of suspicion, has given himself up, and sincerely confessed 
his crime with expressions of repentance : (2) the fact that, 
even after he is suspected he has confessed at the preliminary 
investigation : (3) true information concerning his accomj^lices : 
(4) the commission of the offence through levity, weakness 
of intellect, or a want of intelligence which ha^ been abused 
by others : (5) strong provocation caused by insults or injuries 
inflicted by his victim : (6) the fact that he has been incited 
to the crime by the entreaties orders, or bad example of his 
parents or others having legal authority over him : (7) the 
influence of overwhelming need, and want of all resource 
and means of work : (8^ the fflct of remorse or* pity for the 
victims, during the commission of the offence, and his absten- 
tion from doin§ all the harm intended, and above all prevent- 
ing his accomplices from doing so : (9) the fact that, after 
the crime, he has tried to avert the evil consequence, to repair 
the harm done, or to restore any gain. In these cases the 
minimum punishment or even one of a lower degree may be 
imposed. The Louisiana Code of Criminal Procedure * 
also contains some useful rules. Circumstances to be consi- 
dered in alleviation arc (i) the minority of the offender: (2) 
his old age : (3) his condition, e, g,, wife, apprentice: (4) the 
order of a superior military officer : (5) the fact that the offence 
was committed under a combination of circumstances, and 
under the influence of motives which will probably not recur 
either with respect to the offender or to any other : (6) the 
fact that the offence was caused by great provocation : (7) the 
state of health and the sex of the delinquent must be 
considered in the nature and duration of the punishment 
the following are to be considered as circumstances of ag- 
gravation : (i) if the person committing the offence was, by 
his office or condition, obliged to prevent ii : (2) if he held any 
other public office : (3) if his education, fofftine and profession 


• Loaisiana. C.P.C. 43* 
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placed him in a situation in which his example would probably 
influv^nce the conduct of others : (4) when the offence was com- 
mitted with premeditation : (5) or in consequence of a plan 
foi med with others : (6) when the defeiidant endeavoured tq 
induce others to join in committing the offence : (7) when a 
trust waS broken, or such trust afforded easier means of com- 
mitting the offence : (8) when in the commission of the offence, 
any other injury was offered than that necessarily suffered by 
the offence itself; such as wanton cruelty, or humiliating lan- 
guage, in cases of personal injury : [g) when it was attended 
with the breach of any other moral duty than that necessarily 
broken in committing the offence ; such as personal injury ac- 
companied by ingratitude : (10) when the injury was offered to 
one whose age, sex, office, conduct, or condition entitled him to 
respect from the offender : (ii) when the injury was offered to 
one whose age, sex, or infirmity rendered him incapable of 
resistance: ^I2) when the general character of the defendant 
is marked hy those pas'^ions or vices which lead to the commis- 
sion of the offences of which he has been convicted. 

It is hardly necessary that a modern code should elaborately 
detail all grounds of extenuation and aggravation : but it can- 
not be denied that indications, such as the above, are calculated 
to be extremely useful to judicial officers, and tend to a greater 
uniformity of punishment. 

Lastly, as regards the number of different sorts of punish- 
ment, they are without doubt too numerous in some Continen- 
tal Codes. But in one respect they are too few both in Eng- 
land and India, A magistrate in India thinks that a sentence 
of imprisonment is necessary, but not one of rigorous imprison- 
ment. All he can do is to inflict simple imprisonment, which 
to an educated man is almost worse, as he is compulsorily 
idle. Moreover he is kept in the same jail-yard as the worst 
offenders. This is perhaps rather hard on educated native 
gentlemen sentenced for comparatively trivial offences. In 
Hungary there are four sorts of imprisonment, /a maison de force ^ 
la prison efftat, la reclusion^ and la prison. Other codes liave 
la detention. In some cases imprisoned persons can have their 
own food brought in at their own expense : in others they can 
choose any form of work they like. Then there are considerable 
variations in the rules of management and discipline. In Bengal 
there is one set of rules for all prisoners, including those im-« 
prisoned in default of payment of fine. In England, again, the 
proportion of prisoners, who are given the privilege of being 
treated as first-class rqisdemeanants, is infinitesimal ; but this ex- 
ceptional treatment is accorded in some American States to all 
those who are sentenced to simple imprisonment. Art, 97 of the 
Louisiana Penal Code enacts that “ simple iinpiisonmdht 
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consists simply in thb confinement of the person within the waits 
of the prison, the prisoner being debarred neither the use ot 
books, nor the means of writing, nor tlie society 'of such persons 
as may desire to see him during the hours established by the 
general regulations for the prison *' There can be no doubt that 
both in England and India some intermediate sort of ynprison- 
ment is required, under which a prisoner might be allowed certain 
privileges, such as a better diet at his own expense, more fre- 
quent visits from friends, and the use of his books, artisan'^ 
tools, &c. At the same time, I should point out that the so- 
called hard labour in sonie Indian jails is not hard labour at 
all : what struck me rnost in going over some of the Convict 
prisons in England was, the tremendous severity of discipline, 
work, and general r<;gime as compared with any of the Indian 
jails with which I am acquainted. 

Criminal Ltabtlity. 

Ignorance of law no defence. • 

The maxim ignoranti i juris non exensat is c^erived from the 
Roman jurisprudence, and it appears to me that it has been 
too readily and blindly accepted, or at least pushed too far, 
by English lawyers. The rule, it is true, is based on con- 
siderations of public policy, but there may be cases in which 
those very considerations should exclude its too rigid applica- 
tion. The rule often works • harshly when applied to acts 
which are merely mala prokibita. It has even been ruled * that 
a foreigner charged in England with an offence committed there 
cannot excuse himself on the ground that he did not know he 
was doing wrong, the act not being an offence in his own country. 
But, as pointed out in article 33, Stephen's Digest (Crimes and 
Punishments;, ignorance of the law is relevant to the question 
whether an act which would be a crime, if accompanied by a 
certain intention or other state of mind, and not otherwise, 
was in fact accompanied by that intentiou or state of mind 
or not. Thus it is an adequate defence for a man charged with 
larceny to show that, through a misapprehension of law, he 
honestly believed the property to be his -f- The distinction 
may be briefly stated as follows : ignorance of the law, which 
prevents a man from entertaining the intent necessary for a 
Criminal act, will excuse him ; but ignorance that the law 
punishes a certain act is no excuse. The provision on the 
point in the Hungarian Penal Code J is that ignorance, or 4 
wrong interpretation of the law, does not exclude criminal 
liability. The Danish Penal Code^ enacts that punishment 

♦ V. Esop^ 7 C. and P., 456. 
t V, Hall, 3 Car. and P., 409, 
t Uung. P. C. 81. 

§ Danish P. C, 42. 
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IS not excluded by ignorance of the law, by a false opinion 
that an act fordidden by the law is permitted or even com- 
manded by the conscience or religion, or conversely, that 
an act commanded by the law is not permitted, on similiar 
grounds, or even by the nature of the offenders motives 
or object. The case of H. v. Wagstaffe (lo Cox, C. C., 
530) appears to present a mixed question of law and fact. 
The defendants belonged to a sect calling themselves ** Peculiar 
People,” and were charged with manslaughter, as they had 
neglected to provide medical aid for a sick child. They consi- 
dered it wrong and useless to send for a physician, as showing no 
faith in Providence. Willes, J., not believing in the doctrines 
of these people, still thought that “ this was a case where affec- 
tionate parents had done what they thought best for the child, 
and had given it the best of food,” and the jury acquitted them. 
In consequence of this acquittal an Act of Parliament (31 and 
32 Viet, c, 122, s, 37) was passed making it penal for a 
parent* to neglect to provide food, medical aid, &c. for his 
child, whereby the health of such child shall have been, or 
shall be likely * to be, seriously injured.” In a subsequent case 
of the same kind, the Court of Criminal Appeal held that, in 
consequence of the statute, the indictment could be maintained. 
Bishop remarks that the language of the judges implies that, 
but for the statute, there would have been no offence. 

There is one point in which the maxim has been pushed to 
an absurd length, and that is, that every one is supposed to 
possess knowledge concerning the most recently passed statutes. 
Formerly every Act took ctlcct from the first day of the session 
in which it was passed 33 Geo. Ill, c. 13 enacted that its 
operation should begin from the day when it received the royal 
assent. The former fiction of law was carried to such an absurd 
extent, that a statute passed at a late period of the session 
actually rendered invalid annuities granted four months before.* 
Wilberforce remarks that this decision certainly went beyond the 
old theory, which was that “ as soon as the Parliament hath 
concluded anything, the law intends that every person hath 
notice thereof, for the Parliament represents the body of the 
w^hole nation.” + Both in England and America statutes arc 
operative in every part of the country immediately they take 
effect. This has led to some extremely harsh and indefensible 
decisions in criminal ca.'^es. In one case a vessel sailed in 
disobedience of an embargo Act, but so soon after it was passed 
that it was impossible the master ccmld have known anything 
about it. It was nevertheless held that he violated the Act 
without legal excuse ! ^ Comment is superfluous. This decision 

• LcUU^s V. /Johncis 4 T. K. Ooo. See Wilberforce’^ 6iaiuic Law, p. 155, 

t 4 hiil. 20!' # 
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may accord with the letter of the maxim nffva constitutio futurts 
formatn imponere debei, *iion prceteritis^ but it certainly is antago- 
nistic to its spirit. There are even cases, which it Is unnecessCry 
to detail here, in which an act, legal at the time of doing it has 
been made unlawful by some subsequent enactment. The 
English legislature should adopt the principle established by the 
Code Napoleon, namely, that laws take effect from the time 
when the public may reasonably be supposed to know of their 
existence, regard being had to the course of the post, the time 
of publication, and other matters. No change appears to be 
necessary in India, where the public really are given far greater 
opportunities than they have in England of acquainting them- 
selves with, and criticising propo.scd legislative measures. Even 
after an Act is passed, it cannot come into operation until it has 
been thrice published in the Gazette, and even so the date of 
commencement of operation is generally fixed at some three to 
six months after its passing. 

Mistake of Fact, 

ft 

Ignorance or mistake in point of fact exempts from criminal 
liability in almost all countries. Bishop says : “ To punish a 
man who has acted from a pure mind, in accordance with the 
best lights he possessed, because, misled while he was cautious, 
he honestly supposed the facts to be the reverse of what they 
were, would restrain neither him •nor any other man from doing 
a wrong in the future ; it would inflict on him a grievous in- 
justice, would shock the moral sense of the community, would 
harden men’s hearts, and promote vice instead of virtue.” As 
is remarked by Hale, where there is no will to commit an 
offence, there can be no transgression.” The German Code f 
enacts that when the doer of an act is ignorant of the existence 
of circumstances which make it criminal or aggravate its 
criminality, he is not liable, unless, in the ca.se of negligent or 
imprudent acts, the ignorance is the result of negligence or 
imprudence. The French Code contains no analogous pro- 
vision, but that the doctrine may be applied may be inferred 
from a number of sections, J and, as a matter of fact, it is 
applied. In Russia, § accidental error or mistake of fact relieves 
from responsibility : but in certain cases the Court may impose 
an ecclesiastical penance. 

Under the head of Mistake of Fact, the laws of different 
countries do not appear to present any salient contrasts ; but 
the case of homicide, committed under a mistake as to facts. 


• Hale, l\ C. I, IS. 
t Geruiaii Fenal Code, 59. 
t French Penal Code, 60-63, ^3 99 » 

§j^<usbiau Penal Code, 99. 
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demands the attention of Indian judges. Bishop lays it dOWh 
that •• if one has teasonable cause to betierfe the existence of facts 
whfch will justify a killing, he is legally guiltless of the homi- 
cide It is the doctrime of Reason, and sufficiently 

sustained in adjudication that, notwithstanding some decisions 
appareiptly adverse, Whenever a man undertakes self-defence, 
he is justified in acting on the facts as they appear to him. If 
without fault or carelessness he is misled concerning them, and 
defends himself correctly according to what he supposes the 
facts to be, the law will not puniS'h him ; though they afe in 
truth otherwise, and lie has really no occasion for the extreme 
measure.” A very peculiar case — at least peculiar to those 
living in European countries— ^is referred to at length by Bishop. 
In 1874, an Indian was tried in Washington Territory for the 
murder of another Indian. The defence was, that he committed 
the honaicide to save his wife from being killed through a 
pernicious power of the deceased. Evidence was introduced to 
show that, in the language of Greene, J. in his charge to the 
jury, “the deceased Doctor Jackson was reputed to be a 
musatefue tomaawjs man, a bad doctor man, a sorcerer, a man 
able at his will to bring uYiseen evil agencies to bear upon the 
bodies of the living ; that he thus possessed the power of life 
and death over persons even at a distance from him, and over 
defendant’s wife in particular ; that in defendant’s presence 
he tl^reatenecl, by use of this evil power to destroy the life of 
defendant’s wife ; that in the presence of defendant, he pro- 
fessed and claimed that he, by means of this power, caused an 
actual sickness of defendant’s wife, of which she lay dangerous- 
ly ill at the time of his own death ; that in defendant’s presence 
he threatened he would cause this illness to terminate in her 
death ; and that the only means of saving the life of defendant s 
wife was by killing this man, who claimed to wield Over her 
such subtle and terrible power.” It appeared in evidence that 
the defendant, and with him all his tribe, was born into the 
belief in musatchee tomnawos, and this belief controlled him 
in the homicide. The learned judge charged the jury, that 
the law permitted one to kill another to save his wife’s life, 
which the latter was in the act of taking away ; and, though 
they would not themselves credit the deceased with the power 
attributed to him, yet, if the defendant in* good faith did, and 
this belief was a reasonable one in ///>//, considering his edu<ia- 
tion and sinroundings, it would furnish him, under the cir- 
cumstances proved, a good defence. And the jury acquitted 
him. * Bishop even goes further and thinks it sufficient if the 
belief be entertained •in good faith. He says : “If the learned 
judge committed any* error in this case, it was in requiring that 

* Territory v, Fisk, Olympia Transctipi, Apiil iitli 1874. 
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the mistaken belief should be a reasonable one for the defend- 
ant to entertain.” The records of our Courts in. Bengal tpem 
with cases in which men have been convicted and even hanged 
for acts such as the one described . above. I am far fiom saying 
that this American case should be followed 4n its entirety in 
India : to do so might lead to a large increase of murders and 
crimes of violence, a belief in witchcraft being by no means 
uncommon in most parts of Bengal. * But the case is one 
that affords food for the most serious reflection, as it appears 
that there are several English cases, as well as a large array of 
American cases, to the same or a similar effect. It is for the • 
Sessions Judges of Bengal, subject to the direction of the 
High Court, to consider whether, in these murders of sorcerers, 
witches, and similar cases, the question should not be put to 
the jury as to whether the accused was labouring under a 
mistake of fact, whether he in good faith believed he was 
exercising the right of private defence, and that he coiald have 
in no other manner averted the evil or harm he feared. 

4 

AccidefH. 

Homicide by accident or misadventure used in early English 
law to be punishable by forfeiture of goods and chattels. Coke, 
Hale, and Blackstone try to explain this away by saying, 
that though it is but a man’s fnisfortiine, yet the* king has lost 
a subject by the accident, and the man who caused the acci- 
dent ought to 'have been more careful! Hence he forfeited 
his goods to the king, in order that in the future he should 
take greater care. But a statute of George I V -f* treated these 
attempts to put the best face on a bad law as valueless, and 
repealed the law altogether. Still the law of homicide in 
England is disfigured by a barbarous absurdity, namely, that 
the accidental commission of homicide, while committing a 
felony, is murder ; and if the act intended was a misdemeanour 
or actionable wrong, the offence is only reduced to man- 
.slaughter. A. shoots at a tame fowl, not with intent to steal it, 
and accidentally kills a man. This is manslaughter. But if 
he intended to steal the fowl, then the accidental killing would 
be murder 1 J Hobbes shows the absurdity of such a rule by 
saying, that if a boy, robbing an orchard, by chance falls from 


* In Orissa almost all castes li^elieve that certain men or women hav^ the power 
to bring illness, disease, and death on them or iheir children, by making clay 
images of them and roasting them over a slow hre. Sometimes a Hari or Chamar 
midwife gains the reputation of having killed or harmed children hy her charms. 
Such a- women is called a Dain^ ox iCancka Danee. I onOe got a peUtion- iMKier- 
Scc. 500, Penal Code, from a woman, who complained athat no one wonld employ 
her or speak to her, as some one had given out that shef^as,a’ witch. 

t 24 and 25 Vict. c. 100, s. 7 ic-enacting 9, Geo. iv. c. 31, s. 10. • 

‘ j Per King, C. J., R, v. i6 St. Tr., So i also R, v. 1 Leach.6. 
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an apple tree, and breaks the neck of ,a man standing under- 
neath, this is. a murder — as if the boy had fallen of malice 
prepense ! Hale says that, if a trespasser s arrovy glance from 
a tree and kill a bystander to whom he, intended* no hurt, this 
is manslaughter, as trespass = in se. But if an unlicensed 

person shoot at a crow and kill a bystander, this is but chance 
and no offence, as the want of license is only malum prohi-^ 
bitum. This distinction is absurd, and at the present time, 
somewhat unintelligible, as trespass per se is not a criminal 
offence. The law should be placed on a more logical basis. 

No doubt, in taking accident into consideration as a defence, 
it should be ascertained whether the act done was lawful or 
unlawful. This is done in India, sec. 8o of the Penal Code 
enacting that nothing is an offence which is done by accident 
or misfortune, and without any criminal intention or knowledge 
in the domg of a lawful act in a lazvful manner^ by lawful 
means^^ and with proper care and caution.” In Russia, * acci- 
dent is not a defence if the act was unlawful ; and even where the 
act is lawful, fhc doer of the act is, in some cases, submitted 
to an ecclesiastical penance, in order to calm his conscience.” 
There is no analogous provision in the French or German 
Codes ; but it must be borne in mind that the continental codes 
generally give a very clear definition of criminal intention, and 
the special sections regarding accident are, after all, but the 
legislative embodiment or amplification of the well-known 
French maxim sans intention^ point de dditP In Hungary -f- 
no act which is not committed voluntarily can be a crime, and the 
rule also applies to delicts, except where certain acts, resulting 
from negligence, are declared to be qualified delicts, in the special 
part of the Code. In France even accidental contraventions 
are punishable ; for instance, a man is punishable for the fact 
of his chimney being on fire, quite apart from accident or even 
negligence. In Denmark,]: acts committed from inattention or 
negligence, are not punishable, unless the law expressly declares 
otherwise. In England a certain amount of carelessness or 
negligence is criminal, and supplies the place of the direct 
criminal intent. Common instances are furious riding or driv- 
ing, medical practice, use of dangerous things, dangerous 
machinery, dropping things on roads, care of dangerous animals, 
&c. These will more fitly be noticed under a different head. 
It IS instructive to notice that under the Chinese Penal Code, § 
a code framed by orientals for orientals, accident does not 
absolve from all punishment but only from the regular punish- 

* Russian P. C. 93. 

+ Hungarian P. C. 75. ' ' 

J DanUh P.'C., 43. 

§ Chinese P. C., 29^. 
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ment. “ All persons .who kill or wound others purely by 
accident shall be permitted to redeem themselves from •the 
punishment of hilling or wounding in an affray by the pay- 
ment in each case of a fine to the family of the person 
deceased or wounded. By a case of pure accident is un- 
derstood a case of which no sufficient previous fl^arning 
could have been given, cither directly, by the perceptions of 
sight and hearing, or indirectly, by the inferences drawn by 
judgment and reflection.’* The principle of this provision is 
some what analogous to that of the Russian Code alluded to 
above, imposing an ecclesiastical penance. Grattez la Rtisse^ 
&c In one or two other instances the Russian Penal Code 
seems to be more in accord with oriental than with occidental 
ideas. 

DmnkenJiess. 

According to the Civil law drunkenness aggravated a cj'imc, 
as may be inferred from the maxims qni pcccat cbriits^ luat 
sobrtus and ebrietas crimen iiicendit^ &c. The traces of this 
severity arc to be found in modern criminal law, though the 
doctrine of aggravation has been rejected. This doctrine, 
however, died a hard death, and in Beverley’s case,* we find 
Lord Coke sa3dng : ‘'although he who is drunk is for the 
time non compos mentis^ yet this diunkenncss does not extenu- 
ate his act or offence, nor turn* to his avail ; but't is a great 
offence in itself, ^and therefore aggravates his offence^ &c.” The 
modern doctrine is that voluntary intoxication furnishes no 
excuse for crime. The idea that it is wrong to drink has by 
no means disappeared even at the present day, and it is from 
this idea that the doctrine has sprung. “ When a man volun- 
tarily becomes drunk,” says Bishop, “ there is the wrongful 
intent ; and if, while too far gone to have any further intent, 
he docs a wrongful act, the intent to drink coalesces with the 
act done while drunk, and for this combination of act and 
intent, he is criminally liable,” and it was the common law that 
drunkenness supplied the necessary malice even in cases of 
homicide. 

There are no special provisions as to drunkenness in most 
of the Continental Criminal Codes ; the matter has to be con- 
sidered in connection with the provisions regarding intent and 
consiousness. For instance the German Penal Code + speaks 
of ‘‘temporary or chronic malady,” and the Hungarian Code J 
of a “ state of unconsciousness, or troubled state of the in- 
tellectual faculties.” The case-law in France corresponds to 


* 4 Co. 123b 
t Germ. P.C., 51. 
t Hung, P.C„ ^6. 
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the provlmons fn the Russian Code.*. This code solves "tte 
follows the complex problem of the influence of drunkenness 
on culpability. If the drunkenness be involuntary and accH 
dental, there is no offence ; if it arises from imprudence reck- 
lessness, or from occasional or habitual intemperance, the 
offended is punishable for having made himself drunk, but 
he only incurs a penal responsibility for his acts in proportion 
as he was still in possession of his faculties ; desired or inten« 
tional drunkenness, at the time of accomplishing a premedi^ 
tated offence, aggravates culpability. As has been remarked, 
the German Penal Code contains no special section, and cases 
are decided according to the rule in Article 51 , that the doer 
of an act is not punisha ble, when, at the time of doing it 
he was ‘‘deprived of knowledge.'* Neither do the codes of 
Denmark and Holland deal with the matter specially. 

At the present moment it may be said that there is a 
considerable divergence between the law or practice regarding 
drunkenness in England and India, and this is perhaps an 
illustration of how, in some particulars, a pliant common 
law is superior to the rigidity and inflexibility of a code. 
The Indian law makes no excuse whatever, not even as regards 
the question of intent, for voluntary drunkenness. Sec. 86 
is as follows : “ In cases where an act done is not an offence, 
unless done with a particular knowledge or intent, a person 
who docs the act in a state of intoxication shall be liable to 
be dealt with as if he had the same knowledge as he would have 
had if he had not been intoxicated, unless the thing which 
intoxicated him was administered to him without his knowledge 
or against his will." Some European criminalists (and notably 
the German jurist Mittermaicr^ are inclined to view drunkenness 
more leniently, and English judges have struck out a con- 
siderable departure from the doctrine of the common law. which 
regarded drunkenness as In several cases it has 
been ruled that a drunken person is scarcely in a state to 
entertain an intent at all, either malicious or not. It can 
scarcely be said that a man who is drunk can entertain that 
kind of malice which is the chief ingredient of the crime of 
murder, and proceeds from a mind possessed of firmness of 
purpose. Though, therefore, drunkenness will not be any 
excuse for crime, yet if in the condition of the prisoner malice 
cannot be presumed, he can only be found guilty of man- 
sfeughter. Again it has been ruled in other cases that the fact 
of drunkenness may, owing to the particular circumstances of a 
case, rebut the inference of malice X Though drunkenness is no 

• Russian 106. 

+ /?, V. Thomas^ 7 C. & P., 817 ; R. v. Crusty 8 C. and P., 546. 

§ R. V. Meakin^ 7 C. ai^ P., 297. 
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excM$e»U m^y be t^ken jnto account by the jury, when consider- 
ing the motive or intent of a person acting under its influence. * 
Again, drunkenness is no excuse, but delirum tremens caused*by 
drinking, and differing from drunkenness, if it produced such a 
degree of madness, even for a time, as to render a person 
incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, relieves him from 
criminal responsibility, f Even Hale laid it down that if an 
act is done in a fit of delirium tremens caused by voluntary 
drunkenness, it is not a crime. J In America, too, the fact of 
drunkenness may be taken into consideration. It was held 
in Georgia, § that a charge that voluntary drunkenness affords 
no excuse for crime, but with the addition that the drunkenness 
might be considered by the jury like any other fact, to shed light 
on the transaction, was quite as favourable to the defendant 
charged with murder, as he could claim. 

What are Indian judges to do in cases similar to the 
above ? Consumption of ganja and bhang often produce a 
sort of oblivion, or a permanent or intermittent frenzy. It 
seems to me that such cases might be brought under the 84tli 
section of the Penal Code, dealing with unsoundness of -mind. 
If this cannot be done, either the severity of the 8sth and 86th 
sections might be modified by the Legislature, or the executive 
Government should make a more frequent use of its power to 
pardon under section 401 of thg Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The matter cannot be considered to be quite settled either in Eng- 
land or America. In America, for instance, the courts have 
differed as regards the defence of dipsomania some courts hold- 
ing that the question, whether there is such a disease, and* 
whether the act was committed under its influence, is not a 
question of law, but of fact for the jury. The matter appears 
to have been well put to the jury by Baldwin, /. in the case of 
United States v. Hondenbush : ‘‘ Intoxication is no excuse for 
crimes when the offence consists merely in doing a criminal 
act, without regarding intention. But when the act done is 
innocent in itself, and criminal only when done with a corrupt 
or malicious motive, a jury may presume from the fact of in- 
toxication that there was a want of criminal intention ; thatr 
tbe reasoning faculty, the power of discrimination between^ 
right and wrong, was lost in the excitement of the occasion,'*' 
But this doctrine of course does not prevent murder beings 
committed by a drunken man, for a man may resolve to kill 
another, then drink to intoxication and accomplish his purpose, 
in which case he specifically intends to take life,. The question 

♦ R. V. Gamltn, i F. and F., 90,. | t t Halq F. 3^33. 

t R* ?• Z^aviSf 14 Cox, C, C,, 5^3 | § 68 Ga., 6is# 
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of intoxication is certainly one thatjwill call for the attention 
of {he Legislajture on the next amendment of the Penal Code, 

Presumption as to Coercioji of Married Women. 

The presumption that a married woman acts under the 
coerciop of her husband when she commits an offence * in his 
presence, is one that dates from a time when married women 
were in a state of complete subjection to their husbands. The 
Legislature would do well to abolish this presumption : and if 
it is necessary to preserve some distinction between the act of 
the husband and that of the wife, when they commit an offence 
jointly, it might be enacted that the wife should be subject to a 
smaller punishment. This is the law in Louisiana -f* where 
command or persuasion of the husband is proved. “ A married 
woman committing an offence by the command or persuasion 
of her husband shall suffer no greater punishment than simple im- 
priso^iment for one-half of the time to which she would have 
been sentenced, if she had committed the offence without such 
command or .persuasion Living together at the time, and 
general reputation of marriage shall be sufficient to reduce the 
punishment of the reputed wife. But offences punishable by 
imprisonment for life arc excepted from the operation of this 
article.’* There is no presumption of compulsion in Louisiana : 
such fact has to be proved. Thi^ presumption finds no place in 
the Indian Penal Code, though m India its application would 
be fully justified by the circumstances of the country and the 
subjection of women to their husbands. Neither does it find 
any place in the law of Scotland. In England, even if the 
wife’s act be begun elsewhere, it is within the rule if completed 
in the presence of the husband. Therefore, when “Elizabeth 
Ryan, better known by the name of Paddy Brown’s wife,*’ had 
in England been convicted under i6 Geo. 2, c, 31, for conveying 
an implement of escape to her husband in prison, she was 
deemed to have acted under his coercion, as she had procured 
the instrument by his direction, and the conviction was upset. 
And where a wife went from house to house uttering base coin, 
her husband accompanying her but remaining outside, it was 
held that her act must be presumed to have proceeded from 
his coercion. The presumption, however, is not conclusive ; 
it may be rebutted by evidence. 

The presumption is one that might be eliminated from the 
new English Criminal Code. At the same time there are good 
reasons for incorporating it in the Indian Criminal Law. 

De minimis non curat lex. 

The doctrine that^thc courts will not assume jurisdiction in 

• Treason, murder, nians!aui;bter, and probably also robbery, are excepted, 

t Lou. P.C., 3L 32 - 
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trifling matters is based on the above maxim and on another, some-, 
what analogous, trt jure non i^mota sed proxhna causa speciatur. 
These ma^yms are as applicable to criminal as to civil law, 
though, so far as I know, there is no direct decision in English 
law to this effect as regards the maxim de minimis. The framers 
of the Indian Penal Code have partly embodied the maxim, in 
the chapter of General Exceptions Sec 95 enacts that ‘no- 
thing is an offence by reason that it causes, or that it is in tcndc/^I 
to cause, or that it is known to be likely to cause any harm if 
that harm is so slight that no person of ordinary sense and tem- 
per would complain of such harm. '' The doctrine is one that 
might be specifically incorporated in the English Crimin^d 
Code. 

There are, however, some cases in English law in which 
the principle contained in the maxim hardly appears to have 
been sufficiently recognized. For instance, the reports show 
that trifling larcenies have been punished, which probably would 
have gone unpunished in India. It has been held* that an indict- 
ment for larceny may be maintained even though the value of 
the thing taken be less than the smallest coin or denomination 
of money known to the law. In cases of arson, on the other 
hand, it appears reasonable that the maxim de viinimis should 
not be applied, and in several American cases it has not been 
acted on. However trifling the result of the fire, the intent is 
just as heinous and the act equally dangerous. It is to ca.scs of 
petty nuisance that the maxim is especially applicable. Again, 
the careles.sncss of a medical man must be more than slight be- 
fore he can be made liable for manslaughter. A master is not 
criminally responsible for the acts of his servant, unle.ss his 
carelessness in employing him or looking after him has been 
very great. In these, and other matters, the maxim is constant- 
ly acted on by English judges and it should he made a part of 
the statutory law. As has been mentioned above, the doctrine 
is sometimes ignored, especially in cases of theft. Criminal 
jurists are not agreed as to how far stealing to satisfy hunger is 
punishable. Lycurgus allowed hungry men to steal. The civi- 
lians got over the difficulty easily by defining larceny to be the 
taking of goods for the sake of gain ducri causal ; and hence, if a . 
starving man stole meat to satisfy hunger, he was not within the 
definition. It is said in the Muror.^ that it was owing to petty 
thefts being caused by hunger, that Edward I. ordered those con- 

* R A/o$ris, 9 Car. and 1 *. 349. ^ee al-o R. v. 5 Car. and 

P. 602. In the latter case the property taken was a slip of paper containing h 
ihem'»randum of a debt due to the person robbed. It was held that the offence 
Was rr>bbery, as the proNccutor showed, by carrying tlie memorandum in his 
pocket, that he consired it" of some value. 

t Mirror, c. iv, s. 16, 
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» victed of larceny under the value of a shilling to be exempt from 
capital* punishment. Hawkins said that extreme necessity was 
an excuse for felony, provided the necessity that induced the in- 
vasion of another*s piopcrty did not arise from prodigality or 
idleness, or neglecting one’s own business. Lord Bacon asserted 
without any qualification, that if one stole viands to satisfy his 
present hunger, this was not felony or larceny. But it should be 
remembered that in Bacon’s time a poor-law was not thoroughly 
established. Lord Hale denied that such was the law of 
!^)ngland, at least since the statutory provision for the poor, 
because of the manifest insecurity of property, if a man might 
allege a necessity, of which none but he himself could judge. 
But the reality of the necessity is a question of fact, which may 
be proved like other facts. However, English judges have 
always punished hunger thefts ; and it is related in Foss's 
Judges, Rooke, J. commended a jury for finding a hungry 

little girl guilty of larceny for stealing a small mouthful of food, 
and he sentenced her to pay a fine of one shilling ; but took 
care to add that if she had not got that sum, he would give 
her one for the purpose. Did this act amount to theft ? 
In India it might be brought under sec. 95 of the Penal Code, 
especially as there is no poor-law for the relief of starving 
persons. 


^ H. A, D. Phillips, 

Bengal Civil Service. 



HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 

When great Elijah looked his God to find 
Where none but God was nigh ; 

In storm nor earthquake did He come enshrined 
A still small voice passed by. 

Voiceless, unceasing, are the wondrous powers 
That rule in earth and air ; 

With quiet sunshine through unnoticed hours 
The tree grows broad ?ind fair. 

O’er life's vain tumult leans a silent Friend 
Whose watchful care is deep ; 

,A rest from labour gives He at the end 
Gives His beloved sleep. 


A. EWIiANK. 



THE QUARTER. 

^T^HE principal events of the quarter, under review, have 
A been ; the marked increase in the anti-German feeling 
in Fi'ancc accentuated by the arrest of a French official on the 
Fran co-German frontier; the change in the French Ministry; 
the. progre-^s of the Crime’s Bill through the House of Com- 
mons ; the Time's charges against Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon ; 
the celebration of the Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen in 
England ; the satisfactory progress of the dakoity campaign in 
Burmah ; the unsatisfactory result of the latest conferences of 
the Anglo- Russian Delimitation Commission ; the loss of the 
mail steamer Tasmania ; the great cyclone in the ]^ay of 
Bengal ; the continuance of the Simla exodus agitation in the 
native, and in a section of the Anglo-Indian press ; the progicss 
of the juiblic Service Conunission and the close of tlie Finance 
Commission. 

What threatened to be a very awkward and alarming incident 
— the arrest by the German ^police of a PVench official — was 
got over by that happy mixture of skill, prudence and prompti- 
tude which always characterizes the statecraft of Prince Bismarck. 
'J’he French official was released after a very short detention, but 
the arrest itself was justified on grounds which the P>ench 
Government and French frontier officials will have no excuse for 
not understanding in the future. The police officeis on the 
frontier, German and French, were in constant communica- 
tion— this was inevitable — and to facilitate the friendly transac- 
tion of business between them, the French Commissary had 
been granted a safe conduct on German territory. The French 
Commissary grossly abused the privileges of his position as a 
protected personage on German soil. He conspired against the 
German Government on German territory. This was proved 
beyond the possibility of dispute — in fact the French Government 
made no attempt to dispute it — in the course of the inquiry held 
by the German authorities and hence the order for his arrest ; 
but Prince Bismarck while completely justifying the arrest and 
the action of the German frontier authorities, decided from 
high international considerations ” to advise the Emperor to 
order the release of the French Commissary, and he was accord- 
ingly released. TJl\e French Press acting no doubt under advice 
from thoFrench Government, has been very wisely reticient about 
the matter but there can be no doubt that the incident created a 
profound sensation in French society and led to a marked revival 
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of the bitter anti-Gertnan feeling in France. During the 
quarter under review there was a change in the French Ministry, 
and M. Rouvier became the Premier of the new Government. 
The other ministers are, politically speaking, unknown men. 
The retention or otherwise of General Boulanger as minister 
for War is the French political question of the time.* The 
Germans at least attach extreme importance to it, but this is 
a feeling which it is a little difficult to understand. Presuma- 
bly the French ministers arc not fools, and if they are really 
desirous of carrying out Boulanger’s policy, and quietly com- 
pleting his military plans and preparations, they can do. so 
under his influence and inspiration, whether he is a member 
of the Government or not. And this, beyond all doubt, is what 
they will do if Boulanger at any time is sacrificed to German 
sensitiveness and excluded from the Government, 

The Bulgarian question has not openly developed any mew 
features of peculiar interest during the ejuarter under review. 
The regency continue to govern Bulgaria, and Russia has not 
succeeded in organising another “midnight consj^iracy” as 
an excuse for taking possession of the country. Nevertheless 
Russian intrigue is still very active in the Balkan peninsula, and 
it is certain that the present state of things cannot last long. 

• 

During the quarter under review the London Times “frighted 
our isle from its propriety by a series of astonishing revelations 
respecting the alleged connexion between Parneilism and 
crime. 'Phe accusations of the Tunes were very specific and 
definite. According to the 'limes,V[x, Parnell and Mr. Dillon 
were in close association with the “ Invinciblcs,” Kgan, Sheridan, 
and the rest — with men whose “ avowed ” policy, in connexion 
with the nationalist movement, was a policy of outrage and 
assassination. Nor was this all. The Times printed the fac 
simile of a letter said to have been addressed privately by Mr. 
Parnell to Mr. Egan, just after the awful tragedy in the Phoenix 
Park, where Mr. Burke and Lord PTederick Cavendish were 
butchered by Brady, Mullens and the rest, the agents of that 

Council of blood of which Sheridan and P^gan and “No. I ” 
were the chief organisers at the time. In this letter Mr. Parnell 
regretted the “ accident ’’ of Lord PTederick Cavendish’s 
murder, but thought that Mr. Burke had “ got no more than his 
deserts.'^ The Times asserted the perfect genuineness of the 
letter, and offered to make good its assertion by overwhelming- 
evidence in a court of law. Mr. Parnell jiid not accept the 
challenge He contented himself with denying the authenticity 
of the letter in the House of Comipons. it was a “barefaced 
and palpable forgery,” Perhaps it was, but it is a profound i>ity, 
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that the vitally important question — the genuineness or other- 
wise of this extraordinary letter, was not submitted for adjudi- 
cation to the only tribunal — a Court of Law-^-competent to 
undertake, to the satisfaction of the public, an examination of 
this description. In the meantime the question remains in this 
positidn. The positive assertion of the Times on the one hand 
is met by the equally positive assertion of Mr. Parnell on 
the other, but there is this all important difference between 
the accusation and the denial. The accusation is supported 
by prtma facie evidence of the most startling and significant 
description. The denial is supported by no evidence of any 
kind. Under these circumstances, Mr. Parnell’s refusal to take 
up the challenge of the limes must tell heavily against him 
in the minds of thoughtful and unprejudiced men. lie has 
practically allowed judgment to go against him by default. 

During the quarter under review a most serious disaster 
befell the P. & O Company. The Tasmania was wrecked off 
the coast of Corsica. Through some unaccountable error in 
navigation the ship was some miles out of her course when she 
struck. The wreck was attended with considerable loss of life : 
the Captain, 2nd officer, quartermaster, and about 1 5 of the 
Lascar crew were lost. 1 he passengers were saved, the ladies 
(with the exception of two and the children were got on 
shore in the life boat, and tiie men and the two ladies who 
remained on board were rescued after twenty-four hours of 
incredible hardship and suffering by Mr. Plait’s steam yatch 
the Norseman^ and the Corsican government steamer the Par- 
severant. The Lascars died for the most part of cold and 
exposure. All the incidents of the wreck were powerfully 
described by Mr. G. VV. Allen, in a letter to the London 
standard, but that letter has given rise to a bitter controversy 
between the P. & O. management on the one hand, and the 
passengers, represented by Mr Allen and others, on the other. 
According to Mr. x^llcn the Captain was physically unfit for 
his position. lie was in bad health — he had outlived the 
energy winch a commander should possess — and when the 
ship .struck he went about “ like a man dazed,” and seemed 
incapable of assuming the responsibility of command. Then 
the Lascar crew behaved disgracefully. All discipline was 
lost, and they thought of nothing but saving themselves. These 
assertions and reflections have been most energetically re- 
pelled by the P. & O. authorities, and in some instances at least, 
not without a certain degree of success. The Captain was 
only 52 years of^ age, and it is absurd to imagine that 
an office of 52 haci outlived the energy necessary for the 
command* of a steamer. The Captain was dazed because imme- 
diately after the vessel struck, he met with a severe accident 
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which incapacitated him for a time. The Lascars behaved 
well, until the terrible exposure to which they were subjected^ 
incapacitated them for work, and the Serang lost his life 
in the attempt to launch one of the boats. So far so good, 
but why did four 6f the Tasmania officers go off with the 
ladies and children in the life boat, and why did they not 
return with the life boat to the wreck ? This is a very 
important question indeed, and no doubt it will receive the con- 
sideration it merits from the Court of Inquiry. 

The diplomatic torpedo is a machine which Prince Bismarck 
may be said to have constructed, and in the use of which he 
is the greatest proficient in our time. Just before the Franco- 
Prussian war, he exploded, for the particular benefit of England, 
that torpedo which revealed the designs of Napoleon the third 
on Belgium. Lately he has exploded anotlier torpedo, reveal- 
ing the joint designs of Russia and Austria on Turkey. The 
feeling in Vienna is described as one of diplomatic conster- 
nation, and the ministers responsible for the secret understanding 
which Prince Bismarck brought to light, arc to be brought to a 
very strict account by the nation. 

The remarkable scries of articles on European politics gene- 
rally attributed to Sir Charles Dilkc have been continued 
during the quarter under review. One of thdsc articles deals 
with Russians designs on India. Now the writer may be, and 
we have no doubt is, a great authority on European politics, 
but what he has to say about Russia and the Russian position 
in Central Asia, is in our opinion utterly valulcss, simply 
because he has not taken the pains to keep himself thoroughly 
informed on the subject He speaks of “ impassable deserts 
between Candahar and Herat, and he speaks of the Sikhs as 
being the only portion of our native army which could be 
matched against the Russians. Has he never head o^f 
Mahrattas, Goorkhas or Bcloochccs. 

Another act in that long and dreary farce — the Frontier Delim- 
itation Commission — was opened at St. Petersburgh during the 
quarter under review, and closed on the usual tableaux — another. 
Ru.ssian triumph and another English humiliation. Lord Salis- 
bury is not responsible for the almost incredible stupidity and 
gullibility which led to the organization of the Commission, in 
the first instance. It was Mr. Gladstone’s government which 
sent an English officer and English .soldiers, or soldiers in Eng- 
lish employ, to be spectators at the battle of Panjdch, but Lord 
Salisbury is responsible for keeping up*fln‘s fccblc^attempt to fix 
within definite limits — the Russian boundaries in Turkestan, 
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The Afghan boundary IS SO extensive and so ill defined, that 
• Russia is quite ready to settle it at one poinl or in one direction, 
knowiflg well that she can always keep in reserve, some dis- 
puted point at another. And this is precisely wriat she has 
done in connexion with the latest conference at St, Petersburgh, 
for she declines altogether to accept the English proposition res- 
pecting the Afghan boundary towards the frontier of Bokhara. 
That must remain an open question.” For how long ? Well, 
until it suits Russia to close it in her own interest and at 
her own opportunity. Now in the name of common-sense 
.what have we gained so far by the labours of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission? True, the Russian frontier towards 
Herat has been defined with the utmost exactitude ; but it 
has been defined in a manner which leaves Herat practically 
at the mercy of Russia in case of war. Is this an advan- 
tage ? We are beginning to carry our love of definitions to 
an extraordinary extent, when we can point with pride to 
the settlement which has placed the Herat valley in the jaws 
of Ru.ssia. Then, as against this “ advantage,” there was the 
fact — the melancholy humiliating fact — that British officers and 
British soldiers were forced to look on while the Russians 
routed our allies, the Afghans, at Panjdeh, under their very 
noses. It would be difficult — it might be entirely impossible — 
to over-estimate the bad effect on ^nglish prestige which this 
fact” exercised over the impressionable people of Turkestan. 
It was made plain to the Boundary Commission officers them- 
selves during their retreat, and they never ceased to deplore 
it as a most humiliating and disastrous diplomatic reverse. 
The long foreshadowed meeting between the Sepoy and 
the Cossack has taken place, and they met not on the banks 
of the Oxus but on the banks of the Murghab. With what 
lesult? The Sepoy retreated entangled in the flight of his 
routed allies, and the Cossack advanced to a position which 
placed him within striking distance of Herat. 

The problem which the Indian Government has now to 
solve has been well indicated by an astute writer in the 
Saturday Reviciv. It is u.scless going back now on the follies 
and miscalculations — the lamentable stupidity and credulity 
which led us to remain passive while the Russians advanced from 
the shores of tlie Caspian to the frontiers of Afghanistan. What 
has been done cannot be undone ; and now all we can do is to 
possess our souls in patience and strengthen our own frontier 
to the best of our ability and by every means in our power. 
And this is what we ^Ure doing ; and it is certain that the 
Russians will, find an invasion, of India a very hard nut to 
crack indeed. 
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The latest distinguished visitor to our Indian shores was 
a cyclone which swept with great violence over the Bay, arxl 
produced stornw and unsettled weather nearly all over Bengal 
for more than a’ week. TJbe cyclone was accompanied by a 
great number of wrecks and a deplorable loss of life. The 
Sir John Latvrence, a pilgrim ship to Cuttack, foundered, 
and of the crew and passengers, some 750 in number, not 
a soul is believed to have been saved. The steam-tug Re- 
triever put to sea just as the storm commenced, and she 
had in tow the sailing vessel Godiva. The Retritver was 
forced to cast off the Godiva, and the sailing vessel, escaping 
destruction by “ the skin of her teeth,” contrived to beach 
herself safely on the coast, but the Retriever foundered and was 
lost. Only one man, a native fireman, was saved from the 
Retriever. He was picked up on a piece of the wreck, to which 
he had held on for more than twelve hours. There was only 
one passenger on the Retriever y Mr. J. Keith Sim, a genial efnd 
popular member of Calcutta society, and his loss is deeply 
mourned by a wide circle of sincere friends. 

The Finance Commission has finished its labours and sub- 
mitted its report, 'fhat report, so we are informed by the 
Government of India, must be regarded as confidential for the 
present, but the general lesult is indicated for us in the Govern- 
ment acknowledgment. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee when carried out, or if carried out, will result in a 
saving of some five lakhs per annum in provincial expenditure 
“without prejudice to the efficiency of the Public Service/* 
These be tidings of comfort and of joy, but the “ confidential ‘* 
character of the recommendations is an effectual stopper on all 
criticism of their value for the present, 

I'he Public Service Commission has nearly finished its labours 
and will shortly be engaged in the consideration of its report. 
In the meantime, the general result may be indicated as 
follows : There was practically a consensus of opinion among 
thb European witnesses that natives are unfit for the higher 
and responsible administrative appointments, and there was 
practically a consensus of opinion among the native witnesses, 
that they were rather more fit for these appointments than 
Europeans, and that, as natives of India, they had to these 
appointments a * preferential claim.** 


The 24/// June 1887. 


Geo.^A. Stack. 
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Public Instruction^ Madras, 

RiNciPAL Statistics:— 

The number of students who appeared for the various examina- 
tions of the University, other than the Matriculation examination, was 
2,041, as against 1,517 in 1884-85 ; and of this number only 739, or 36 per 
cent, passed, as compared with 622, or 41 per cent, in the previous year. 
Tfiese percentages cannot be considered satisfactoiy, and it is clear 
either that there is much room for improvement in the instruction given 
in colleges, or that the Matriculation examination is not sufficiently diffi- 
cult. The peicentage of passes was only 34 4 for the 13. A. degree exami- 
nation, and 337 for the First in Arts or intermediate examination. It is 
observed that, taking these examinations together, Government institutions 
parsed 36 9 per cent, of their candidates, and aided institutions 32*6 per 
cent. The following table shows the results in the first-grade colleges : — 

College Percentage of Passes. 


Government — 

IJ.A. 

F.A. 

Presidency College ... 

... 425 

34-4 

Kumbakonam College 

... 384 

44*0 

Kajahmundiy 

... 583 

40*4 

Aided— 

Madras Christian College 

- 349 

283 

Dbveton College ... * 

75 0 

Tanjore S. P. G. College 

... 40 

28-3 

Tuiicorm Caldwell College 
Tiichinopoly Si. Josephus College 

>». ... 

36‘4 

... 20 

371 

Do. S. P. G. College ... 

.. 28-6 

25 9 

Unaided — 

The Mahainja^s College, Vizianagram 

.. 0 

45 '4 

Average for Presidency ... 

... 34’4 

337 


As usual, a large majority of the persons who passed the Arts examina- 
tions were Brahmans, no less than yrS pei cent, of the students who ob- 
tained the B. A. degiee being of that caste. The increase in the proportion 
of passes secured by other classes of the community noticed in 1884-85 has 
thus not been mamiained at the B. A, examination ; but at the F. A., while 
the piopoitiori of Brahmans among successful candidates is stationary, 
those for “ Other Hindus” and Muhammadans have inci eased. 

The number of students who appealed for the B L. degiee was 72, and 

36 of these were successful. The number 
of students in ti e Madras Medical College 
continued to inciease,* and iheie was 
again a large advance in the number ap- 
peal ing for the vai ious meuical examinations 
of the University.t The percentage of pas- 
ses was 612. His Excellency in Council 
notices that a female student of this college 
succeeded in obt'diung the L. M. S degne, 
and was thus the first female graduate of ihe 
Madras University. Eight pupils appealed for the 13 C. E. degiee, but 
only three were successful, as against 7 out of 11 in the previous year. 


• 1883 ... 

II3 

1884 >*• 

124 

1885 

134 

t 1883 ... 

3S 

1884 ... 

75 

1885 ... 

116 
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The total expenditure pn higher education was Rs. 4,68.596, as compar- 
ed with Rs. 4,26363 in the previous year. The contr ibutioii fiom provin- 
cial revenues advanced from Rs. 1.90,415 to Rs. 2,ii,ooj. * 

• Secondary Education. 

The number of Secondary Schools advanced from 7^2 to 784, and the 
number of pupils from 30.3721031,113. The following tabl^shows the 
position in more detail : — 



1884-85. 

1885 86. 





BB9 

Upper Secondary — 


6,659 



For boys 

120 

127 

6,162 

For girls .. 

26 

160 

22 

95 

Total ... 

Lower Secondary — 

146 



* 6,257 



BBS 


For boys 

476 


mM 

23,032 

For girls 

140 


HEUi 

1,824 

Total ... 

616 

23553 

1 

24,856 

Grand Total ... 



7^4 

1 3 i,r >3 


The decrease in the number of pupils attending upper secondary classes 
is asciibed to the great filling off in the nuinl)er of pupils who succeeded 
in passing the Middle-School examination in December 1885. The scheme 
of that examination underwent considerable changes in February 1885 and 
whereas 59 oer cent, of the candidates were successful in 1884, only 33 per 
cent, succeeded in passing in the following year. Tliis matter has already 
leceived the attention of the Goveinment, and upon the advice of the Di- 
rector, the conditions of the examination were greatly simplified in Septem- 
ber last. 


Department of Agriculture and Commerce, N.-W.~P. 

T he most interesting paragraphs in this report relate to the 
various experiments at Cawnpore. 

Amongst experiments, those with woollen refuse from the Cawnpore 
Mills as a manure gave incieasingly good results, and the usual com- 
pa*ative experiments with manures were carried through successfully. Ex- 
periments with maize cultivated as in America and with sugarcane cultivated 
as in the Mauiitius proved in both instances failures. From varied trials 
with cotton, more facts were accumulated in regard to production under 
different modes of cultivation ; oilseeds grown alone and mixed were 
tested for outturn, and so also were certain mixed kharif crops. The 
plot> of kharif crops sown to test pioduce weic maintained. 

The following is a summary of the labi seasoi) 'operations ; — 

About acres were devoted to various experiments whh wli^at and 
acres more to wheat giown under ordinary conditions. 
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On the best of the experimental plots the average yield was 33*6 bushels 
per acre, as against 30 bushel?, con-idered a good yield in Euiope, and this, 
too, in*^the face of ulifavorable conditions for what at one time promised to 
be a supetlatively fine harvest gieaily retrograded under th'^ influence of 
dty strong winds acting on the lipening grain. 

In the annual repetition of ceitain set classes of experiments, going 
to form a S("iies from which eventully accurate deductions may be drawn, 
the results have this yeai been classified, and will in fiitute be always classi- 
fied so as to show plainly the net piofit on each operation. A fact 
brought out very clearly so far is the advantage of alternating crops of 
wheat with other grains in place of repeating wheat alone year by year. 
This is no discovery, but it is a great advantage to have the f.icts at 
hand for pointing axioms, such as that of the necessity of lotaiion of 
crops. *The plots on which maize and wheat alternate, exhibit constantly 
a latger yield than those on which wheat alone is grown from year to 
year. 

In manures some new experiments were instituted to test the value 
of oil-cake applied diiect to the land as comoaied to feeding cattle with 
it and applying to the land the lesultant. Figuies ate gieatly in favor 
of using cattle as an inteiniediaiy, and here again the result was only 
such as Tnight have been expected ; still it is necessary to have figures 
to enfoice the truth. 

In green-soiling experiments the value of growing lucerne after bailey 
as a preparation for wheat is one of seveial points (.f value made. 

The Lois Weedon or Jethro Tull system, under which wheat is grown 
without manure, but more piofitably than in the ordinal y manner by 
leaving fallow strips between cropped stiips, the fallow strips being 
carefully tilled and Cl opped in their turn in alternate yeais, has now, for 
thethiid season, given fair results, and may possibly prove useful for 
application to outlying village lands wheie inanuie is not procurable. 

Barley after lucerne and oats, on land manuied with woollen lefuse, 
gave excellent results. I'he profit in the case of oats was estimated to 
be greater than that of wheat on a like acieage. 

Messrs. Fraschk.iuer and Co., London, who have extensive dealings 
in seeds in the European market, and whose representative visited the 
farm last year, kindly supplied a variety of field seeds for exuerinient, 
such as field beans, peas, Egyptian pea.«, and canaiy seed. The only 
kind, however, that succeeded was canaiy seed, whicii gave a very good 
crop, and which is largely iinpoited into England. Mangold wuizel and 
Belgium carrots were grown from English seed, and in both cases ci op 
paid well. 

Ensilage, as has been elsewhere remarked, is now beyond the ex* 
periraental stage, and fomis part of the woiking system of the station. 

An interesting experiment in the pods of the dnlas as a food 

or sheen and cattle was earned out. Sheep fed for upwards of ihiee 
weeks almost exclusively 011 the sweet mucilaginous pods of ///^a 
gained in weight, and as the tiee yields its pods in laige, quantities and 
is veiy haidy, its more extended plantation in waste places and on grazing 
ands seems cesirable. 

Of implements successfully experimented with may be noted an improved 
Bull’s diedger and a centrifugal sugar sepaialor. 
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Calcutta^ Court of Small Causes 1 886. 

RTNCiPAL Statistics . — 

The nuPiber of cases for disposal, the nurnber disposed of. and the 
manner in which they were-dealt with, are shown in the following statement, 
the figures of i 386 being compared with those for the two previous years: — 

i8e6. 1^85. ^ 1684. 

Pending from the previous year ... 3,291 2,664 i,8oi 

Instituted duiing the year (including revivals) 29,513 3 t,oo2 31,074 

32,804 33666 32,875 

4,4^8 4,003 4,076 

9,820 10,273 .9 

1,352 1,202 1,312 

702 743 816 

10,014 10,796 11,492 

3 598 3 2^3 2,995 

50 73 70 

2.850 3 291 2,664 

32,804 33,664 32,875 

As compared with the preceding year, “ Miscellaneous cases,” as shown 
in one of the statements appended to the report to the High Court, 
fell off by 29. There was a decrease of 1,428 in the institution of legular 
suits, exclusive of revivals, and the figure for 1886 is Jess than that for 
1881 (34,108;, the last year befoie the introduction of the present Act, 
by 4,892. The falling off in the past year was chiefly in suits below Rs. 50 
in value, though there was also fv slight diminution in^ the number of 
suits up to the value of Rs. 100 and of Rs. 100 to Rs. 500, and again 
in those of above Rs. 1,000 in value, of which the latter take up most 
lime and give the most tiouble. The wot k, however, increased in other 
directions. There were 11,403 Other applications ” against 8,633 in 
1885 — a rise of 2,770 ; the number of applications for execution of decrees 
increased by 871, 11011117636 to 18,507; and applications for leave to 
sue under section 18 by 141 — 1,684 against 1,543- 

The appointment of a P'lfth Judge fiom the 1st November enabled 
the Court to dispose of a slightly increased number of contested cases, 
and to reduce the very heavy pending file from 3,291 to 2.850. There 
were, at the close of the year, 946 cases that had been pending more than 
thiee months, against 1,076 in the previous year. 

Trade of N, IV. Provinces and Oudh, 1885-1886. 

RiNciPAL Statistics 

External traffic —Of the entiie extemal traffic of the Province, 
Calcutta took over 42 per cent, of the total expoits, and supplied over iS 
per cent, of tne total imports ; Bombay took only i2'5 per cent, of the 
total exports, and supplied less than 2 per cent, of the total imports ; 
Bengal (excluding Calcutta), Rajputana, and the Panjdb took altogether 
about 39 per cent, of the total exports, and supplied over 72 per cent, of 
the total imports. In exports they took nearly equal shares, but in 
imports the supplies from Bengal more than equalled the supplies from 
the Panjdb and Rajputana taken together. The^laffic with other Piovinces 
was but of small dimensions. The total ej^poit to and import fronr. 
each Province and Port are shown in the following table, with correspond- 
ing figures for the previous year : — 



Decreed in favor of plaintiff after contest 
Decreed in favor of plaintiff without contest 
Dismissed after trial 
Non suited 01 withdrawn 
Compromised 

Dismissed for default or want of prosecution 
Dismissed uncontested 
Pending at the close of the year 




Provinces and Ports. 
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Chief staples of TRADE,-7-Analysed by staples, raw produce formed 68 
per cent, of the entire exports, the chief beings wheat, other food grains, 
oilseeds, and cottoi). The chief among the manufactured krticles whitfh 
these Provinces serit out weie sugar, ghi, shell-lac, saltpetre, indigo, opium, 
and tea. I he imports were chiefly cotton goods, metals, salt, 'coal, and 
railway materials The quantity of each staple exoorted^*and imported 
duiing 1885 86 and in the pieceaing year is noted below ; — 



Exports. 

00 

00 

00 

1885-86. 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Total exports 

... 1 , 86 , 37,996 

2 , 60 , 16,526 

Exports of wheat 


37,99.283 

81 , 73,575 

Do. other grains 


20,01,201 

44,29 22S 

Do. oilseeds 


37 , » 7,204 

36,53-950 

Do. cotton 


7,90,536 

10,18.257 

Do. sugar 


23 , 7 i,« 9 i 

2 2, 92, 60 i 

Do ghi 


J, 03, 771 
84,385 

1 , 34,745 

Do. shell-lac 


93-653 

Do. saltpetie 


1 , 4^439 

1,30,302 

Do. indigo 

•• • 

78,474 

37,066 

Do. opium 


1,05.066 

1,1 1.281 

Do. tea 


13,193 

16,582 


Imports. 

1884-85, 

1885-86. 



♦ Mds. 

Mds. 

Total imports 

... 1 , 84 , 52,022 

2 , 02 , 82,401 

8,44,986 

Imports of cotton goods 


7.17.497 

Do. metals 


7.93,860 

7,87,239 

Do. salt 

••• 

33,83,930 

32,71,203 

Do. coal 

• •a 

45 - 33 , 1 '8 

38,97,706 

56,83,367 

Du. railway mateiial, 

... 

45.34,819 


The Jails of Bengal^ 1886, 

P rincipal Statistics : — 

The statistics for the year show highly favorable results in 
the following paiticulars : — 


(1) . The daily average population of convicts was only 13 504 as 

against 15,506 five years ago, and the year 1886 closed with the 
smallest number on record — 13,465. The decrease would be 
still greater if the prisoners from Burma were not included. 

(2) . The discipline in our jails is reported by official visitors to have 

been maintained at a very high standard, while the total 
number of punishments has decreased form 49,740 in 1881 to 
40,504 in 1886 ; the number punished by whipping has also 
decreased from 914 in 1881 to 396 in 1886. 

(3) . The warder-guard is now a well-organised and highly-trained 

body of men. All difficulties in regard to recruiting them for 
unpopular districts have disappeared under the orders issued a 
year ago. How much the security of our jails has been 
increased may be judged fiom such figures as these : escapes 
in 1870, 192 ; in 1881, 37; in 1885, 14 ; ;*n 1886, 17 ; this latter 
number includes 3 burrnans. With-ihe improvement in the 
guarding arangements, it has been possible to do away almost 
entirely with fetters for safe custody. 
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f4). The gross jiil exp-nditur*, which was Rs. i i,i6 423 in the previous 
year, h:is been reduced to Rs. 10,93 361. All items of control - 
Uble expenditure show a reduction. 

(5) . As regards manufacture^, we are in a better ifosition to-day than 

we have been for years. It ha-s been decided that machinery 
may be employed in Bengal jails under certain restrictions, 
r and that the requirements of the consuming depaitments 

shall, as far as possible, be supplied by jnls. These result 
have been obtained for us by Sir Rivers Thompson. 

(6) . The development of the subsidiary jail system at the head quarters 

of sub-divisions, has given us 84 well-organised miniatuie 
jails. Six'.een new siibsidiaiy j ills have been built in the last 
five years. 

(7) . The most remaikable improvement — and one in which Sir Riveis 

Thompson has taken a personal interest — is the lowering of 
the de<ith-rate in our jails. For 20 yens previous to 1883, 
the average death-rate was 61*5 per mille ; for the last four 
yea IS the aveiage has been 49*4 per mille. The statistics for 
the year 1886 are reinatkaljle, showing a death-rate of only 
37* o per mille — the lowest figure ever known in the history 
of this Department. 

(8) . The Hazaiibagh Reformatory School has been enlarged, and is 

now capable of accommodating 231 boys. Boih the Alipoie 
and the Hazaribagh Schools have woiked with great success. 

(9) . The woik of inspection has been regiilai ly canied on. I visited 

every jail during the year, and official visitois have recorded 
2463 visits to jails. The following figiiies show how much 
iinpiovement has taken place in the all-impoitant subject 
of visits to jails by visitors not directly connected with tliem, 
'For the five yeais from 1877 to 1881 ihe average \ early vis is 
numbered 1,666. For the last five years the average has 
been 2,295, 

(ro). It has been possible, with the help of 12 apprentices during the 
\ear, to arrange for the woiking of my office without any 
inciease of establishment, such as it was at one time feared 
would have to be entertained. This ye.irly report is some 
indication of its efficiencv 
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T he ancient geographers believed that there was a vast 
continent to the South of the Indian Ocean, which they 
called- Antikthdvv. Navigators had come upon islands at such 
^ong distance from each other in the Indian Archipelago, 
ft was believed that there was one continuous land, 
idea survived as far as 1568, A. D, ; for when Mendana, the 
.;ph^w of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru, discovered the Solo- 
mon Islands, he named them Ticrra Australis, believing that 
he had found a new continent. Subsequent discoveries have 
dissipated all such notions, but a new region has been added 
to the descriptive category of the world, named ^‘Oceania,” and 
this is the subject which it is proposed now to treat. 

What are the limits of Oceania? It has some times been 
ed Australasia, as being a southern extension of Asia, and 
.iuding the great island continent of Australia ; but as it is 
I insular region lying upon the waters of the Pacific, the 
Ipie Oceania is more suitable. With certain exceptions, which 
ill be named, it lies south of the equator, and north of the 
ilopic of Capricorn. Estimated by the actual land area, it is 
.§y a little larger than Europe : estimated by the surface of 
ie face of the globe over which the islands are spread, the area 
ccupicd exceeds that of Asia, for it stretches from Australia 
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on the west to Easter Island on the cast : from the Sandwich 
Islands north of the equator to the southern point of New 
Zealand. Malaysia is excluded from this region, as it is part 
of Asia, and has participated in the civilisation of Asia. It 
may be said of Oceania in its entirety, that it has lain outside 
the influences of Asiatic civilisation, and religions, and lan- 
guages. 

It may be divided into four sub-regions — 

I — Polynesia. I III — Milcronesia. 

II— Melanesia. | IV— Australia. 

The sub-region of Polynesia extends from Easter Island 
in the far east to the Tonga group; from east longitude 110“ 
to east longitude 17 S'", and from the Sandwich Islands 25^" 
north of the equator to New Zealand 45° south of the 
equator. The chief groups are the Society or Georgian, the 
Harvey or Cook, tlie Marquesas, the Sandwich, the Union, the 
Samoa, the Tonga, and the Maori. The number of islands is 
very great, and the beauty of the scenery, and the fertility of 
the soil are notorious. Their existence may be said to have 
been certified by Tasman in 1645, t)y Bonganville in 1768 ; 
but they were first brought to fuller notice by Captain Cook in 
liis first celebrated voyage, when he visited Tahiti for the 
purpose of making astronomical observations, and in his last 
voyage he discovered the Sapdwich Islands or Hawaii, and 
there he perished. 

Since then they have been repeatedly visited. The French 
Government laid their cold hand upon the Society, Paumatu, 
and Marquesas group. The Sandwich Islands are under the 
joint protectorate of England and the United States. The 
Samoa group maintains a precarious independence under the 
joint protectorate of England, the United States, and Germany. 
The other groups are for the present independent, but in these 
days of shameless annexation, it is impossible to say how long 
this may last. Neither Austria, Italy, nor Russia have taken 
up annexation thoroughly as yet. One thing is certain, that all 
over this region, in consequence of the European civilisation, 
intoxicating drinks and loathsome diseases left by the sailors, 
the population is wasting away, and will soon be entirely ex- 
tinct. The mountains and valleys alone will remain in the grasp 
of the European invader and plunderer. 

One important influence has been at work from the com- 
mencement : large portions of the population may be said to 
be nominal Christians, and have certainly abandoned the old 
bad habits of their ancestors. The Marquesas and Paumatu 
group are mainly Roman Catholic : the little islands of Wallis 
Island and Horne Island, alias Futuna, are entirely so ; and 
the others are Protestant, being brought over by the teaching 
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of the London Missionary and Wesleyan Missionary Societies. 
No more fascinating page can be found in the history of 
Protestant missions. It was no easy achievement, but the 
extraordinary feature is that as each islander was converted, 
native teachers were found ready to step forward and go 
among their heathen neighbours : thus gradually islaifH after 
island was won to Christ ; but in each is the martyr tomb of 
the first Christian, who was often killed, generally maltreated, 
and sometimes devoured with his wife and children. Nor 
were the labours of these devoted Polynesians confined to 
their own race and language ; but they have been found ncady 
to this day to go forward to Melanesia among the black races 
of the Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and 
finally New Guinea, where at this very moment they arc 
gallantly risking life, and givdng up the ordinary comforts of 
life. It is a most remarkable phenomenon, and a wonderful 
testimony to the revivifying and strengthening power of the 
religious idea conveyed to unsophisticated and virgin races. 

It may be accepted as a fact, that the languages of all these 
innumerable islands of Polynesia, are sister languages of one 
family, and descended from one common mother-speech. In 
common parlance, they are called “dialects but there are a 
certain number of distinct languages, mutually unintelligible, 
as the assertion, that the islaitder of one group, can always 
readily make himself understood by the natives of another, 
is not confirmed* by experience, and the best proof is, that at 
great expenditure of labour and money, the Bible has been 
translated and printed in the languages of Tahiti, Rarotonga, 
the Harvey Islands, Marquesas, Samoa, Nive or Savage Islands, 
Tonga, Hawaii, and Maori of New Zealand. A comparison 
of these several texts will convince any one of the distinctness 
of each form of speech ; there arc others also, sinking, in many 
cases, to the rank of dialects, of one or other of the above 
islands. It has been a favourite theory of some, that the 
Polynesian language-family is akin to the Malayan family. 
A very great authority. Von Humbolt, on the information avail- 
able to him in 1830, said so, and men bow to autiiority. We 
have much better means of intercomparison now. It is admit- 
ted that a certain percentage of loan words is found, but not 
exceeding four per cent., and mostly modern words, while the 
languages are radically distinct both in structure and in word- 
store. There is no difficulty in bringing this to a test by a care- 
ful comparison of a Gospel in the two languages. 

The leading features of the Polynesian family of languages 
are as follows : — • 

I. The adjective follows the substantive. II. Number is 
indicated by a change in the article. Ill, The possessive 
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pronaun precedes the noun. IV. The^ nominative follows the 
verb, V. Time is indicated by a preceding particle. VI. There 
is no grammatical gender. VIL The passive voice is formed 
by a suffix. VIII. Intensity and continuity of action is 
indicated by a prefix and reduplication. IX. Causation is 
affected by a prefix. X. Reciprocity of action is indicated by 
a prefix and suffix, and after, by a reduplication of the word 
as well.# XI. Words always end with a vowel. The language 
is spoken with great grammatical accuracy. The word-store 
is sufficient for the expresbion of every idea. There is generally 
a ceremonious language for use among, and to, Chiefs. The 
component part of the name of a Chief is disused during his life 
and sometimes after his death. A considerable literature has 
now sprung up in several of the languages, and excellent 
dictionaries and grammars arc provided, and this is entirely the 
work of missionaries. 

what race of men do they belong? First let me describe 
their features ; the same typQ^ more or less modified, applies 
to the whole region. They arc bronze in colour, tall in stature, 
hi'indsomo and prepossessing, hospitable and gentle, with a 
certain knowledge of arts ; excellent navigators, witli abundance 
of oral legends and songs, but without any knowledge of the 
art of writing ; licentious, in many islands cannibals, in all 
idolaters with occasional human saciifices, cruel in their quarrels, 
wholesale killers of their offspring. With Christianity most 
of their evil habits, and some of the energy of their characters, 
and all Lhcir capacity for song, have disai)i)eared. 

A vast literature has come into existence as to tlie origin 
of the population of the whole of Oceania. Four distinct 
theories have been propounded. I. That a vast continent once 
occiqued the space, which has subsided, and the islands aie 
the summits of the highest mountains. 11. That the eastern 
portion of the region was colonised from South America, 
III. That the wdiole icgion was colonized from Asia, IV. That 
New Zealand was the birthplace of an autocthonous race, the 
Maoii, which spicad over the Ea.stcrn Islands, and as far north 
as the Sandwich Islands. This, of course, leaves the origin of 
the Australians, IMclancsiaiis, and Mikroncsians totally unex- 
plained. Tlic ingenious Frenchman who started the last theory 
within the last few ycais, lias a peculiar contempt for those 
who still, even in a faint-hcai ted way, adhere to the generally 
received notion of a common origin of the human race. As 
a fact, within the region of Oceania there are three distinctly 
marked sc[)aiatc races : the bronze, the black woolly-liaired 
race, w’hich v/cviipic.^’^Melancsia, and the black sti aiglit-haired of 
Australia. None of the ihiec hi'^t theoiics cover the whole 
ground, and as to the sunken continent theory, it is merely 
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pushing the problem back to a still more remote period ; for, 
when we have grasped tiie physical idea of a continent, we have 
still the question of the origin of the race which inluibiteci it, 
and how it came to be tripaitite. 

There have not been wanting those who put forward the 
idea of an Aryan origin to the Pol}mesians. The grea^ gram- 
marian, Bopp, set the example, but was considered, even by liis 
most devoted admirers, to have failed. Since then, . cyne with 
less technical knowledge, and far less renown, have attempted to 
walk in the same hazardous path, but the conception of the Ar- 
yan Maori, or of any Aryan language in a state of aggluti- • 
native existence, has not found favorable acceptance. 

I pass on to the region of Melanesia. Other names have been 
used by former writers, but geographers ^it least, are settling 
down to this terminology. The English colony of Fiji is on 
the extreme east flank, and a necklace of islands extends in a 
semicircular sweep to the great island of New Guince'^, the 
whole of which is included, as wcdl as some smaller islands, 
which arc with difficulty differentiated from the adjacent islands 
of Malaysia in Asia. The region extends from the Tropic of 
Capricorn to the equator in latitude, and fiom 170° to 138° 
longitude cast of Greenwich. Fortunately, the groups of islands 
are well demarked, and we can proceed with absolute certainty 
geographically, and relative certainty linguistically, ^owing to the 
labors of several missionary societies. The inhabitants clearly 
belong to one race, black in color, woolly-haired, small in sta- 
ture, fierce and inhospitable, unskilled in navigation, of a low 
type of culture. Wondciful as was the phenomenon of the 
absolute unity of the languages of Polynesia, still more wonder- 
ful is the phenomenon of the multiplicity and entire separate- 
ness of the languages of Melanesia. Each island lias its own, 
and many iblands, several. It is possible that the degree of dis- 
tinctness may be exaggerated ; and heicafter, when grc‘atcr mate- 
rials of comparison are available, certain affinities of structure 
may be discovered. A great deal has been done. Grammars, 
dictionaries, grammatical notes, vocabularies, texts, liave been 
published, but generally by men more apt to collect and record 
individual languages than to systematise groups. But in some 
islands, notably New Caledonia, New Guinea, and the Bismaik 
Archipelago, facts are required. 

The circumstances of this region are so peculiar that I think 
it worth while to give the component groups in detail. 

I. The Fiji group, consisting of the numerous islands of the 

Fiji Archipelago, and the islands of Rotuma. The languages 
of the two are entirely distinct, and have ^olh been well studied. 
Of the Fiji there are numerous dialects. • 

II. The Loyalty Islands, consisting of three small islands 
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Mare, alias Nengonc, Lifio, and Uvea. The languages of these 
three are so distinct, that the missionaries, though belonging 
to the same soctety, have found it necessary to prepare three 
distinct translations of the Bible, and moreover, in Uvea, in 
addition to the Melanesian aboriginals, there is a flourishing 
colony fi>f Polynesian immigrants from the island of the same 
iinme in Polynesia, known as Wallis Island, who have conserved 
their own language. 

III. The New Caledonia group includes that large island and 
the tiny Isle of Pines. Up to this moment I have failed in 
, obtaining an exhaustive statement of the names of the languages 
of the' greater islands, but there appear to be at least seven 
varieties, for no grammatical notes, but only scanty vocabula- 
ries, or brief allusions are forthcoming. I have written to a 
learned Roman Catholic priest at Noumea, praying for further 
details. 

IV. . The important group of the New Hebrides comes next 
with its sixteen languages, as recorded up to this time, and 
much larger number of islands. Some islands are entirely occupi- 
ed by Polynesian immigrants, and their language is Polynesian 
not Melanesian, and not included — 


I. 

Aneityfim 

10. 

Pam a. 

2 . 

Tanna. 

II. 

Ambrym. 

3 ‘ 

Erromanga. 

12. 

Mallicollo. 

4 * 

Fato, or Sandwich I. 

13- 

Whitsuntide or Pentecost. 

5 - 

Nguna, or Montague I. 

14 

Espiritu Santo (2 dialects). 
Leper's Island. 

6 . 

Mae, or Three Hills. 

15 

7 - 

9 - 

Tongoa. 

Api L, Tasiko, Lemororo. 1 

16. 

Aurora (Maivvo). 


Of many of these languages we have grammars, dictionaries, 
vocabularies, grammatical notes and texts. The necessity of 
preparing distinct translations of the Bible proves the entire 
distinctness of the speech of islanders often living in sight of 
the homes of each other, but holding little or no intercourse. 

V. The Banks Island group supplies the names, but little 
more than the names of nine languages — 

I. Merlav, or Star I. 6, 7. Motlao, or Saddle I. 

2, 3. Santa Maiia, Gog, Laku. (2 languages). 

4. Vatina Lava, or Great Banks. 8. Rowa. 

I. (il dialects'. 9 Norbarbar, or Bligh I. 

5 Mota or Sugar Loaf I. 

Mota is a notable exception, for the mere chance of a mission- 
ary training school having been opened on the Sugar Loaf Island, 
has made its language, the Mota, the lingue franca of the region, 
as the boys who are trained, in addition to the separate lan- 
guage of their own home, learn the common vehicle of instruc- 
tion and sqcial intercourse. In this language we have ample 
grammatical supplies. 
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VI. The three small groups of Torres Island, Santa Cruz, 
and Swallow Islands, supply four languages, very imperfectly 
known, the Lo of the first group, two languag*es of the second 
group, and one of the third group, 

VII. In the important group of the Solomon Islands, I find 

ten languages : — . 


I. 

San Christobal (2 dialects). 

6. 

Save. 

2. 

Alawa. 

7 , 8. 

Ysabel, Bugotu, Gao. 

3- 

Malanta (4 dialects). 

9 

New Georgia. * 

4* 

Gucidalcanar (3 dialects). 

10. 

Eddystone I. 

5- 

Florida. 




Of some of these we have only a shadowy knowledge ; of 
others we have texts, vocabularies, and grammatical notes, and 
our knowledge is increasing yearly. 

VIII. The group of the so-called Bismark Archipelago is 
composed of the islands of New Britain, the Duke of York's 
Islands, New Hanover, New Ireland, and Admiralty Island. Of 
the two former we have translations of portions of the BiUle ; of 
the three latter only scanty vocabularies. 

IX The Louisiade Archipelago is represented by a voca- 
bulary of one language. 

X. The group of New Guinea and its island. Tliis is a 
comparatively speaking, ierra incognita ; it is only within the 
last ten years that any thorough exploration has been attempted. 
About sixty-five languages art recorded, but of these only five 
are represented^by solid information ; Mafur in Gelvinck Bay in 
the Dutch territory, Motu and Dahiini or South Cape in the 
south coast in the British territory, and the languages of Murray 
Island and Saibai Island. The others are represented by voca- 
bularies collected by unscientific travellers, or by notes founded 
on hazardous reports. The cloud is lifting up, especially in the 
British portion, a little ; some notable progress has been made 
in the German and Dutch portions also. ,We find the languages 
on the coast looking to Malaysia effected by Malay influences, 
and on the coast looking to Polynesia, Polynesian affinities are 
traced distinctly. There is a field for endless discussion and 
great difference of opinion, and the data are very insufficient. 
The opinions of a great German writer, Dr. Fred. Muller, are 
contested by a great Dutch scholar, Prof. Kern, and the theories 
propounded by Dr. Codrington, who, of all Englishman, is best 
acquainted with the subject, are controverted by Prof. George 
von der Gabelentz, who has inherited from his father, the illus- 
trious scholar, and acquired by his own labors, a high position 
among the linguistic scholars of Europe. In New Guinea there 
are unquestionably two races, a black ancl a brown ; some would 
maintain that a third race once existed, leaving some slight 
survivals still. These races have intermixed, hnd formed » 
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numberless varieties. The two races meet at about the line of 
Cape Possession on the south coast, but* nothing whatever is 
known of the interior of the island. No one has ever yet crossed 
it from sea to sea, and attempts have been made in vain. 

There ends the detail of the Melanesian language. It is ad- 
mitted tlvit, after making allowance for their differences, they are 
homogeneous, and belong to the common stock of Oceania : 
thac they have borrowed much, but that the loans have been made 
from a kindred, and not an alien^ stock. The pure virgin es- 
sence of these languages has not been poisoned by any really 
foreign admixture, which cannot at once be traced to its source 
and removed like a stain from a garment. 

The characteristic of Melanesian languages is, that they use 
consonants much more freely than Polynesian, and have some 
sounds not found in the latter, and are difficult to transliterate. 
Many syllables are closed. There is no difference between the 
definite and indefinite article except in Fiji. Nouns are divided 
into two classes, with or without a pronominal suffix, and the 
principle of division is the nearer or more remote connection 
between the possessor and possessed ; e.g.^ the parts of a man’s 
body would take the suffix, but not an article possessed for 
mere use. Gender is only sexual. Many nouns indiscriminately 
represent noun, adjective or verb, without change, but some- 
times a noun is indicated by a preposition without any other 
change. Casd is indicated by particles prefixed. Adjectives 
follow substantives. Pronouns are numerous, and the personal 
pronouns have four numbers, singular, dual, trinal, and plural, also 
exclusive and inclusive. Almost any word may be used as a 
verb by adding a particle. The common characteristic of all is 
to mark tense and mood, and in some languages, person and 
number, by particles prefixed. These particles vary^ in the 
different languages ; they have a causative, intensive, frequenta- 
tive, and reciprocal form. 

We hear of no legends. The people are cruel, cannibals, and 
revengeful, but they have been cruelly used by Europeans, and 
are justified in their retaliation. 

I have already noted that within the geographical area of 
Melanesia are several Polynesian settlements ; how they got 
there can only be imagined. A storm, or a tribal feud, may have 
been the cause, and in tw^o cases, Uvea of the Loyalty Islands, 
and Futuna of the New Hebrides, the name and the language 
indicate the islands whence the immigrants came. Uvea, or 
Wallis I, and Futuna or Horne Island lie to the west of the 
Navigator’s Islands. But in the New Hebrides, the islands of 
Aniwa and a portion of Mai, the little islands of Mel and Fil, 
and in the more northerly groups Duff I, Swallow I, Tucopia 
I, Cherry I, Reynell and Beilina I, Outang Java, and Seneneuwa, 
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are occupied by inhabitants whose speech betrays their origin. 
The Polynesian blood is sometimes quite pure. Sometimes the 
brown Polynesian mother, taken captive by the black savage, 
has produced a mixed race. Sometimes the brown color has 
given way entirely, and the Polynesian language is spoken by 
an entirely black Melanesian. • 

I now approach the third region, Mikronesia : it extends 
over a large area, from 130® to 180° east longitude, .and 20° 
north latitude to the equator, but it embraces groups of very 
unimportant and small islands. Singularly enough, they are 
exceedingly populous, and have escaped, up to this time^ the 
curses of civilisation : slavery, man-stealing, liquor-shops, 
and infectious diseases. The people are gentle and sociable, 
and have never practised cannibalism or human sacrifice. 
Only fourteen languages are recorded. Of these, five are re- 
presented by translations of the Bible; the remainder by voca- 
bularies ; none by grammars. Proceeding eastward from* the 
confines of Malaysia we reach Tobi, or Lord North's I, and fur- 
ther on, Pelew Islands, to which Prince Le Boo of last century 
has given a notoriety ; and thence the Ladrones or Marianne 
group, of which there is reason to believe ^that all the native 
languages have perished, and that one of the languages of the 
Philippine Islands is now current. We have vocabularies col- 
lected by travellers, or shipwrecked sailors. In the more im- 
portant group of the Caroline Islands, we have information of 
six languages, four of which are represented by vocabularies, 
Yap, Mackenzie, alias Uluthi, Ualan, and Satawal, and two by 
texts, the Ponape and Kusai : we know nothing of their rela- 
tion to each other. Passing eastward, we reach the Mortlock 
Islands, the language of which is represented by a text, and 
further on the Marshall Islands, known as the Ralak and Radak 
Islands, of which one language, the Mille, is represented by a 
vocabulary, and a second, the Ebon, by a text. Proceeding 
southward, we reach the group of the Kingsmill or Gilbert 
Islands ; one language without a special name is represented 
by a text ; a language named Tarawan has been recorded and 
has a vocabulary, but possibly it is indentical ; one island of the 
Union group has been colonised by Mikronesians, This com- 
pletes our knowledge of the region. 

The characteristics of these languages are nearly the same 
as those of the Polynesian family. Close syllables are common, 
and occasionally double consonants are used with a slight breath- 
ing between them ; the accent generally falls upon the penul- 
timate. In some of the languages there is no article, and when 
it exists, it is placed after the noun. Gander is sexual only. 
The number is left to be inferred from the context, -or is ex- 
pressed by a pronominal word, or a numeral. Case is marked 
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by position or past position. In Ebop, one class of nouns 
takgs a pronominal suffix which gives the appearance of in- 
flexion. This class has the sense of close relationship. Words 
can be used as nouns, adjectives, or verbs, without change 
of form. In some languages the personal pronoun can be 
singular, dual, or plural. In others there are special dual forms. 
In the Ebon there are special inclusive and exclusive forms of 
the personal pronoun. Verbs have no inflexion to express mood, 
voice, or tense, but use particles. In Ebon, however, the tenses 
are distinctly marked. There are causative, intensive, and recipro- 
cal fprms of the verb. Words of ceremony are used in some 
of the languages, and there are special words for religious 
functions. The syllables, which occur in the names of Chiefs, 
are disused. 

The fourth region of Oceania, Australia, presents pheno- 
mena totally different from those hitherto described. Of its 
two !5ub-regions, one, Tasmania, has lost its position in the 
linguistic world, as the last indigenous inhabitants have 
perished, and the scanty memorials of its languages and dia- 
lects are merely of archaeological interest, and in fact no text 
has survived to show what the language was. In the second sub- 
region, Australia, the same causes are in operation, and will 
probably lead to the same result. European civilisation will 
have its way^ either in the destijaction of the race, or the tread- 
ing out of the language. It is supposed that at least sixty 
thousand natives still survive in different corners of this vast 
continent-island, and probably that number exceeds the 
population of Polynesia, but the environment of the Australian 
is an unfortunate one. Even the missionary has been found 
wanting to care for these poor scattered and harrowed sheep. 

Many noble men and women can speak the language of Samoa, 
or Fiji, Aneityum, or Mota, but not one a single Australian 
language. Where any missionary work is done, it is in the 
English language. In New Guinea our knowledge of the 
tribes and languages is incomplete, because the interior has not 
been explored, but the whole of Australia has been occupied, 
and the natives pushed aside, or out of the world. 

If we can believe our informants, the ways of immorality 
are different here from those of other parts of the world. If 
the European consorts with a native female of Asia or Africa, 
a mixed race springs up, nearly always Christians, and certainly 
superior in culture to the pure natives. But in Australia, the 
unhappy woman impregnated by a European, takes her off- 
spring back to her tribe, and there have come into existence 
mixed races more Savage, more daring, and more wild than 
their matornal relations. In some such way wolf-dogs have come 
into existence. It is asserted, with some show of probability, 
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that all the languages of Australia spring from one common 
source, and the same is said of the tribes., A long list 
of eighty-two varieties of languages and tribes is given in 
Wallace’s Atistralasia^ and, in a general way, they are marked off 
into regions, but the natives in Australia so entirely go for 
nothing, and the native shepherd is so far less valuable rtian the 
sheep, that the idea of preparing a language map of Australia 
seems never to have been entertained. One translatjon of a 
Gospel was printed in the Narringeri, but the edition has been 
exhausted, and no demand made for a reprint. I have 
failed in getting a copy. Some grammars and vocabujaries 
have been compiled, and, in general, books on philology ; an 
analysis of these passes muster for a representation of Austra- 
lian languages, but I cannot realise the problem of the speech 
of the people in Australia, even as clearly and hopefully as I 
do in New Guinea, with all the shortcomings of our knowledge. 

When we come to consider the proofs of the unity of 4hese 
languages as a family, we find a general accordance in phone- 
tics, as evidenced by the universal rejection of sibilants. There 
is a common stock of primitive words, such as members of 
the body, objects of general utility, and personal pronouns. 
We find in all an imperfect conception of number, and the uni- 
form use of the same word for “ two/’ We find in all, dual suf- 
fixc.s, and duplicate terms for tl^c same object. On the other 
hand, there are tremendous differences in the wordT-store of ad- 
jacent tribes. .We cannot forget that in the last generation 
African languages were spoken of as a unit, but we know 
better now. The theory of a connection of the typical Austra- 
lian language with the Dravidian languages of South India, 
may be looked upon as problematical, and certainly premature. 
All the languages known are agglutinative ; they have no 
relative pronoun, or article, and only sexual gender. The 
accent falls generally on the penultimate. There is an extensive 
use of onomatopeic words. The perfection of the language, 
as a language, is a contrast to the barbarous degradation of the 
people as a people ; but this is not an uncommon phenomenon 
in linguistic science. The construction of sentences is very 
complex, and some of the sentences are not capable of literal 
translation, and have to be paraphrased. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the study of these languages has been so much 
neglected, as the Australians occupy, in the company of the 
bushmen of South Africa, the lowest rounds in the ladder of 
human culture, and the logical arrangement of thought, as re- 
presented by their word-forms, and the sentence-moulds supply 
unequalled insight into the working of the human mind ; and 
thus only can we feel our way to the origin of language. 

The Australian race of men is as isolated from the rest of 
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the world as are the fauna and flora of the region. They 
differ in physical characteristics^ and have black hair, curly, 
but hot woolly ; their mental qualities are decidedly inferior 
to those of other savage races ; their skin is black and 
offensive in smell ; they are great hunters, and sometimes 
a talenC for the art of rude drawing is exhibited : they 
were cannibals from choice rather than necessity ; tliey are 
entirely .ignorant of tlie use of the bow and arrow, but 
have the speciality of the boomerang and the throwing stick : 
they had no religion, but that of ghosts and demons. It is 
obvious that a great deal more has to be done to give an ex- 
haustive statement of the languages of Oceania, and I can only 
repeat, what I have often written before, that until accurate 
data of all the languages of the world are collected and 
collated, all speculations as to the origin of language itself arr 
premature. Speculations as to affinities of these languages 
Oceania with those of the rest of the world seem to be 
hazardous, as we have no written records to guid i us. The ex- 
istence of the English language as the vernacular of ritcairn 
Island, would have presented a hopeless puzzle, and a fertile 
neucleus of philological guesses, if the story of the “ Mutiny of the 
Bounty"' had not been a part of written history. Many a mutiny, 
many a storm and shipwreck, has contributed its quota to the 
population of these islands (Juring the long course of pre- 
historic centuries, but the brave men who founded the new 
colony are like those who lived before Agamemnon. Even 
,in these last ages the results of the working of commercial 
instinct have been marvellous. The islands of Melanesia had 
once an unbounded supply of sandal-wood, and have still an 
inexhaustible supply of a slug called Beche de Mer." The 
wood was required for the Chinese joss-worship, and the slug for 
Chinese belly-worship, and Englishmen and Americans from 
their distant homes were the agents in this really degrading 
commerce. There is still an English patois current in the 
islands known as “ Beche de Mcr " English, and it is amusing 
to read in a Frenchman's account of New Caledonia, that he 
had to communicate with the natives in this choice patois, 
in which Frenchmen arc always spoken of as “ Wee Wee," and 
God as a big fellow," both terms being used - in good faith 
and with profound respect. Englishmen are spoken of as 
“ Dimdims " from the recurrence in their speech of the 
national oath, and it is noteworthy that Froissart in his ac- 
count of the battle of Agincourt, A D 1405, describes them under 
the term “ Goddams." The French colonial system is every- 
where to make use of* their own language as the test of loyalty, 
but they will have in Oceania a hopeless fight against English 
in its innate freedom from the shackles of grammatical 
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Inflection, gender and^ number, and its power of assimilation of 
foreign words. Bishop Selwyn (the elder) used to say that 
the first European words known in the New Hebrides Vere 
“bishop” and “tobacco.” The schoolmaster is abroad now. 
It can scarcely be expected that the dying languages of these 
dying races will survive under the pressure of the great world 
vernacular, English, which in the next generation will be 
spoken by hundreds of millions of every race, colour, qreed and 
nationality in every part of the world. 

For the present the different vernaculars of Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and Mikroncsia are the vehicles of a large religious • 
and educational literature. All the story books and ’devo- 
tional works, including lives of saints and Moody’s hymns, 
find their way into Oceania word-foims. It is to be feared 
tiiat the mushroom literary language, win'ch thus springs up 
under the hurried and uncritical prentice-hands of good and 
earnc.st men, is not calculated to convey a clear idea of the 
primitive simplicity of the forms of speach which flow unde- 
filed from the lips of men. It could have been wished that 
more legends and stories had been taken down verbatim from 
the mouths of the people gathered together in social inter- 
course, than translations of a book written in a totally 
different type of language, and transferred to another, fettered 
by theological interpretations djfxd prepossessions. Unless the 
translator had caught the real genius of the language, not 
only the form of words actually in existence, but its undeve- 
loped power of providing for the expression of new ideas out 
of its own plastic resources, it is to be feared, that new and 
foreign unsympathetic phrases, idioms, and even grammatical 
forms, may have been introduced by a single translator 
working in his study with the aid of a couple of catechists, 
brought up in his own schools, and not exposed to the candid 
criticism of an independent audience, or the fiery attacks of a 
public press. What would have been the fate of Hindi and 
Urdu had they been left to the English Judge in those 
wondeiful compositions called “ Decrees,” and his writer of 
“ Proceedings.” It is stated that old men in Oceania converse 
r 'rh one another in an idiom no more understood by their 
i.luidrcn trained 'n the mission school, than are the words of 
vU old Manx woman in the Isle of Man, by her grandchildren 
in the English-speaking board schools. 

All tliese islands arc either volcanic or coral-formations. 
From whatever quarter of the world came the wave of popu- 
lation, by the way of the sea it must have come, and there is 
no difficulty in realising this last feature of the process. A 
vessel could traverse the whole distance between New Guinea 
and Easter Island without being more than five or six days 
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out of sight of land. Even to the present time canoes ac- 
complish almost incredible voyages. By the way of the sea in 
due* course came the explorers, who revealed the secrets of 
these sealed gardens of the ocean, the Missionaries who came 
to bring light to those who were sitting in darkness, the mer- 
chants iv^ho brought the liquor-poison to destroy these races, 
the plantation-owners who came to steal the bodies of the men, 
and lastly the agents of European Governments, who came 
to annex these poor islands to distant empires, or to quarrel 
with each other about these crumbs which had fallen from the 
table of the great old world. Let us consider each class 
in order : Unquestionably Torres and Mendana, the Spaniards 
in 1568, Tasman, the Dutchman 1645, Bougainville 

the Frenchman, 1768, lead the way ; but Captain Cook, 
the great English navigator, 1770, was the first who explored 
the region from New Zealand to the Sandwich Islands, from 
Tahitd to Australia. To him succeeded the unfortunate La 
Perouse who perished in 1788, at Vanikoro, though his fate 
remained for many years a mystery, until Dillon, a captain of a 
merchantman persuaded the Government of Bengal to give him 
the command of a vessel to follow up a track which led to the 
discovery. In the interim D’Entrecasteaux Cashcaux had been 
sent by the French to search, but had hmself perished. 
Dumont D’Urville in 1827 fallowed Dillon to the scene of 
La Perouse’s disaster, and conducted the famous exploratory 
voyage of the Astrolabe. Captain Wilkes of the United States 
navy made his famous voyage of exploration. By this time 
the English colonies were being established in Australia and 
New Zealand, and Oceania had ceased to be a region for ex- 
plorers. French writers complain with justice that they took a 
large share of the early explorations with but scant result. 
The Spaniards and Dutch, who were still earlier in the field, 
and whose memory still lives in so many names, have nothing 
but those names to compensate them for the labor, and the 
lives, and the deaths of their great countrymen. 

To the explorers succeeded, at a very early date, the Mission- 
aries. Towards the close of the last century, the London 
Missionary Society sent out its famous expedition in the Duffy 
under John Williams, which found its way round Cape Horne 
to the Society Islands, and establisfied itself in the different 
groups of eastern Polynesia. It was a long work of faith and 
patient waiting. From Polynesia they spread into Melanesia, 
and John Williams was killed in Erromanga. They occupied 
the Loyalty Islands, and in the fulness of time finding that 
the New Hebrides and Solomon Islands were occupied by other 
societies, they pushed on to the South Coast of New Guinea 
and the islands of Torres Straits and occupied it in force. 
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The Wesleyan Missionary Society was not slack in following 
the steps of the sister society and occupying^ the Friendly 
Islands, the Navigator’s Islands, New Zealand,* and the Fiji 
Archipelago. Their basis of operations was from Sydney in 
New South Wales ; and in due course of time they sent out 
pioneer missions to the island of New Britain, and tho^ Duke 
of York’s Islands on the north-east coast of New Guinea. 

The Church of England, through the Church Missionary 
Society, sent the first Christian evangelists from Sydney to New 
Zealand, and after the expenditure of lives and treasure, made 
a lasting impression upon the Maori inhabitants. From New 
Zealand sprang into existence the romantic and chivalric 
Melanesian Mission, with their head-quarters at Norfolk Island ; 
and operating thence upon the northern portion of the New 
Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, and the smaller groups of Santa 
Cruz and Swallow Islands. Here fell one of the missionary 
lieroes of modern times. Bishop Patteson. , 

The Presbyterian churches of Australia and Canada, uniting 
with the Free Churcli of Scotland, occupied the soutlicrn 
islands of the New Hebrides, and prosecuted their quiet labors. 
In the fatal island of Erromanga, hallowed by tlie blood of 
John Williams, at a later period fell the two brothers Gordon 
of (panada, and the wife of the elder brother ; all three were 
cruelly massacred and devoured. Each one of the Protestant 
churches of Great Britain has not hesitated to seal their faith 
with the blood of their agents, demanding no revenge, seeking 
for no compensation, counting not their lives dear, that they 
might finish their course with joy. 

The Lutheran church of Holland has for a long period had 
a mission of devoted men in Geeloinck Bay at the north-west 
corner of New Guinea, working among the Mafur ; and now 
in that portion of the island which has come under the pro- 
tectorate of Germany, no less than three German missions 
are being organised. North of the equator, the American 
Board of Missions has successfully evangelized the Sandwich 
Islands, and those spreading westwards have founded missions 
in the Gilbert Islands, the Marshall Islands, and the Caroline 
Islands, 

It is to the missionaries of these great societies of Great 
Britain, its Colonies, and the United States of North America, 
that we are indebted for our knowledge of the languages of 
these vast ocean-regions. Translations of the Holy Scriptures, 
— the whole or portions — have been published in more than 
twenty of these languages. Tribes in a state of savage nudity 
have been brought under the blessed influence of Gospel 
civilisation. Cannibalism, human sacrifices, witchcraft, child- 
murders have disappeared, and in their places the habit of 
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decent living, and industrious bread-earning, in lawful occupa- 
tions, is gradually springing up. 

To the emfssaries of the Church of Rome the group of the 
Marquesas, New Caledonia, and the tiny islands of Horne 
and Wallis, alias Uvea and Futuna fell, in the original chance 
occupation. Their object has ever been to exclude free thought 
and independent judgment ; and while excluding, per fas aut 
nefas all Protestants from their close presence to elevate the, to 
them, fictitious cry of tolerance, and do their best to disturb the 
peace of the Protestant congregations. Dependent always on 
the civil power, we find the French priest, ever an intriguer for 
French domination, doing his best to prevent Protestants 
maintaining themselves in French islands. On the other hand, 
they thanklessly use to the uttermost, the glorious liberty and 
toleration which is the characteristic of every British dependen- 
cy. In Western Australia, Spanish priests maintain an excel- 
lent,, institution for the natives at New Nurrie to the great 
satisfaction of all. Some have laid down their lives gallantly 
for the great cause. All who have the interests of the lower 
races at heart, would welcome even the degraded form of 
Christianity presented by the priests to the poor natives in 
the shape of crosses and Latin prayers and genuflexions, 
because it is accompanied by lessons of morality, chastity, and 
acts of kindliness ; but the French priest has the art everywhere 
of preaching not the religion of Christ, but the religion of 
France, accompanied by false miracles, idle legends, purchase 
of slave children, wherever it is feasible, and never ceasing 
abuse of England and Protestantism, 

After the explorers and the missionaries came the European 
colonist and European Governments, and in these last days, 
led on by Germany, there has been a regular scramble. Great 
Britain has annexed the whole of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, the southern coast of New Guinea up to the 
140th degree of east longitude ; the Fiji Archipelago includ- 
ing Rotuma, and — by a late treaty with Germany — the southern 
islands of the Solomon group are declared to be within “ the 
sphere of her influence,” a precious new phrase to define the 
limits of plundering, as if a gang of thieves were to divide the 
parishes of London into different spheres of predatory influence. 
France has annexed New Caledonia and the Loyalty Island.s, 
the Marquesas group and the Society Islands, and the little 
Islands of Horne and Wallis. France covets the southern 
portion of the New Hebrides, and no doubt we shall soon hear 
of that group being divided into spheres of British and P'rench 
influence. Germany has annexed the northern portion of 
New Guiqea, east of ‘'the 141st degree of east Longitude, the 
islands of New Britain, New Ireland, New Hanover, and the 
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Admiralty Islands, and the northern portion of the Solomon 
group, and the Gilbert Islands, and Marshall Islands of 
ronesia have come within the sphere of her influence. 
Holland is considered the protector of New Guinea west of the 
141st degree of east longitude, and the adjacent islands. 
Spain maintams her hold upon the Caroline Islands and the 
Ladrones. The Sandwich Islands and the Navigator's group 
preserve an independence under the guarantee of Great Britain 
and the United States ; but the other groups not mentioned 
are in a precarious state, and will fall under some great power. 
It is only to be hoped that the South American Republics, may 
be compelled to keep their hands off. It is bad enough for poor 
hunted game to fall into the jaws of great lions ; but to 
be the prey of miserable jackals, appears to be insult added 
to injury. 

It is my deliberate opinion, though it is arrived at with 
sadness, that European civilisation presents itself to racfcs in 
a low state of culture with such frightful concomitants, that it 
is better for them not to have known it. For many j^ears 
these islands were the refuges of runaway sailors from merchant 
vessels, deserters from the navy, men tainted with crime, 
dissolute in habits. They settled among the natives, became 
worse than they, made them worse than they were, teaching 
them new arts, new vices, nev^fc crimes. In process of time 
came the man-stealing vessels from Queensland, Fiji, and 
even Peru, Mew were decoyed on board vessels, thrown into 
the hold and kidnapped. Sometimes one of the crew was 
dressed up to resemble a well-known missionary or a bishop, 
so as to disarm suspicion. In this way whole islands were 
depopulated of their males. Some languages have actually 
ceased to be spoken ; a bitter sense of wrong has been engen- 
dered in the minds of survivors and neighbours, venting itself 
in cruelty upon innocent Europeans, and, when the laborer 
returns to his island, he comes back a changed, but not im- 
proved, man ; he is supplied with firearms and powder ; he has 
acquired vices, and the compound savagery of the low 
European outcast ; he has learned no useful trade or manu- 
facture, or method of agriculture ; he comes back to find 
his wife remarried, as it was naturally supposed that he was 
dead ; he has a sense of wrong, and the means of avenging it, 
and he avails himself of the opportunity. 

Ships of war have been sent on cruises, and some com- 
manders have made rough and ready investigations and spoken 
kind words : others have cannonaded villages accessible to 
the sea : the liquor dealer has brought j?is deadly wares for 
barter with native products, and taught new and deadly tastes. 
Can it be a matter of surprise that, under all such influences, the 
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population has wasted away ? A ship arrives from Sydney 
will a few cases of small pox or measles on board : no attempt 
is made to protect the people from the risk of infection : to 
these races infectious diseases, which have become hereditar3^ 
and therefore under control among Europeans, are totally un- 
known'; both in their symptoms and tlieir remedies. In Fiji 
50,000 died of the measles, for when the first feverish eruption 
manifested itself, they rushed into the sea, and this meant 
death, as the cold water drove the eruption inwards. Many of 
the established customs and modes of life familiar to Euro- 
pearvs seem calculated to be destructive to these islanders, 
and many of their own customs lead to the same effect : even 
the adoption of European garments unsuited to the climate 
leads to diseases, and it is notorious that after commerce with 
a European, a native woman becomes barren when united to 
one of her countrymen. Of the fact of the gradual decay and 
the certainty of eventual extinction within a calculable period, 
their can be no doubt. 

I quote some lines from Bishop Patteson’s Journal : — “ How 
** I think of those islands ! How I see those bright coral and 
“ sandy beaches, strips of burning sunshine, fringing the masses 
of forest rising into ridges of little hills covered with a 
dense mass cf vegetation. Hundreds of people are crowd- 
“ ing upon them, naked, armpd, with uncouth cries and ges- 
tures. I cannot talk to them but by signs ; but they arc my 
“ children now. May God enable me to do my duty to them '’ ! ! ! 
And yet, maddened by the cruelties of the man-stealers they 
slew him. Some of the islands consist of chains of lofty 
mountains. On some are volcanoes always in a state of 
eruption : some islands are low — low as the level of the sea : 
the trees seem growing out of the water : some are mere 
atolls, circles of corals round an internal lake, always at peace, 
while the sea is raging round. Some of the islands are girt 
with barrier reefs framed of coral : in others, the islands them- 
selves arc reefs of coral. 

The early discoverers, the chance visitors, and the later 
residents, seem never to weary in the description of the mar- 
vellous beauties of these wondrous islands, shrouded for so 
many centuries from the knowledge both of the ancient and 
modern world. Tiie Greek and the Roman geographers had 
speculated on the existence of an antarctic continent, and the 
poets of both nations had dreamt of the Fortunate Islands, 
where nature produced sustenance without labour ; but these 
secrets were not revealed until the hour had come, and the 
veil was lifted up which had covered this galaxy of islands stud- 
ding the r. Pacific, and the existence of tribes, languages, and 
customs, was revealed in all the virgin freshness and novelty 
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of a totally different culture, unconscious of the discipline of 
centuries which had hardened and refined Asiatic and Europ- 
ean nations. Still there were found among; ’them some men 
capable of being degraded to the level of evil demons, and 
others of being elevated to the dignity of becoming faithful 
Christians. On no part of the world has the awful Ij/e-giving 
power of the Gospel been so manifested by its work on the 
unredeemed soul as is disclosed in the narratives of all 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Missionaries in these re- 
gions. It was given to these islanders to develop the higli 
sublimity of the native teacher system, and to graft a tree;, 
which could produce confessors and martyrs upon a stock which 
had previously produced nothing but idolaters stained with 
human blood, and cannibals. The history of the great possi- 
bilities of the human race would have been incomplete, had 
we not in these last days been informed, that converted can- 
nibals had won the love and esteem of British Missionariejs both 
before and after their conversion, The divinity of the Gospel 
would not have been entirely appreciated, had we never read 
of tlie dauntless Polynesian islanders, accompanied by their 
brave and faithful Christian wives, with their own free will 
being landed on the coasts of an island of bloody savages 
knowing that there were but two alternatives — either to be killed 
and devoured long before the mission-ship returned next year, 
or by the grace of God working through their ‘feeble speech 
and humble, steadfast example, to obtain such an influence 
over the savages as to transform them into new men, teaching 
the men to be strong without being cruel, and the women 
to be loving and tender and yet not unchaste. And they 
succeeded : they taught their countrymen to cover their naked- 
ness, leave off their bad habits, submit to the laws of monogany, 
tear down their idols of wood and stone, and elevate the sign 
of the cross, and so love the Bible, faithfully rendered in their 
own beautiful language, that neither Giant-Pagan in Madagas- 
car, nor Giant-Pope in Tahiti could tear it from their hands 
and hearts. The heart wakes up in a glad surprise when it 
reads of such tilings. All those who were engaged in this 
blessed work sing the same triumphant psalm. The same 
undercurrent of music of thanksgiving is heard in all their 
narratives. 

Without doubt, those who love their Master, and believe 
His precious promises, will rejoice when even one poor island, 
after expenditure of labour and precious lives, is added to 
His kingdom. The value of redeemed souls is not estimated 
in earthly balances, or by human calculations. The Lord 
knoweth them that are His. But it is cause of encourage- 
ment for the future and thanksgiving for the past, to regard-^ 
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this blessed chain of missions spread lik? a necklace of pearls 
from the shores, of New Guinea and Australia right up to the 
gates of the morning in Eastern Island, almost within touch of 
South America. Our knowledge of the languages and customs 
of these races has been collected solely by the Misssonaries, 
The civilization of these ends of the world was not to be ac- 
complished by guns or ships of war. Commerce, statecraft, 
or colonipjation would not help these helpless races for the 
short period of existence left to them by the ruthless law of 
progress : it has rather aided their destruction by substituting 
rum, gunpowder, and loathsome diseases, cannibalism, hu- 
man sacrificies and witchraft. But the Missionary spirit of 
Europe and America has proved equal to the occasion, and a 
voice stronger than that of the lust of gold, earth-greed, and 
annexation has been heard. Instead of seeking for gold, the 
true-hearted Missionary has given something better than fine 
gold :v instead of sending out foreign governors and captains 
to rule over these tribes, a domination for good has been estab- 
lished over their souls by men of their own colour and race, 
but who have been transformed into angels of light by the 
life-giving influences of tlie Holy Spirit. Instead of attempt- 
ing to annex these far off islands to an earthly kingdom, the 
messengers of good tidings have given to these inhabitants of 
the ends of the world an inheritE^nce in the kingdo m of heaven. 
A stream of light has been left on the waters to mark the 
course of the mission sliip, the light of hurnan knowledge, 
Christian culture, and divine pardon. The one great object 
of human existence is to discover the knowledge of God’s 
dealings with His creatures, and the one great duty of those 
creatures is to love, honour and worship that great Creator, 
no longer unknown. This object has been attained : this duty 
has been performed. Laus Deo ! 

Robert Cu.st. 

London, May 5, 1887. 



Art. II.— the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDICAL AID TO •THE 
WOMEN OF INDIA. 

I. — A History of Medical Work, done trior to the Orga- 
nisation OF the Association. 

A t a meeting held at the Mansion House, London, in the* 
early part of 1886 for the purpose of assisting ’Lady 
Dufferin's scheme for medical aid to the women of India, Lord 
Hobhousc made manifest his ignorance of the qualifications of 
medical ladies by claiming that the Indian Association was the 
only agency for providing fully qualified medical practitioners 
for the women of India. Pie said : — , 

Some ladies have been sent out bv the zealous missionary bodies 
in England and America who have practised medicine with a consicerable 
amount of skill, tliough far from professing a full professional equipment. 

The honor in this instance belongs to the American Missionary 
Societies and the Indian Female Normal School Society. 
America was the first country to open the medical profession to 
women. As long ago as i85l,^thc Ladies’ Medical Missionary 
Society was organised in Philadelphia, with the obj*ect of aiding 
foreign mission^ by sending out unmarried ladies qualified as 
physicians for their own sex. Two young lady graduates of 
this institution were desirous of entering foreign mission service, 
but no American Missionary Boards were then prepared to 
send unmarried women abroad. 

In 1868, the W’oinan’s Union Missionary Society entertained 
the idea of sending out ladies who had received a thorough 
medical education. The first regularly graduated woman 
medical missionary was selected by this Society to go to 
Asia, and the Woman’s P'oreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had the honor of sending Miss 
Clara A. Swain, M. D., who reached India in 1869. The first 
woman physician with a diploma who ever set foot in Asia. 

Long before England was willing to grant professional 
certificates to women, the Indian Female Normal School Society 
cent a lady to Lucknow, who did admirably work. Miss Beilby, 
whose name will ever be associated with the organisation of 
the ‘‘ National Association.” 

In England, the London Society of Medicine for Women 
was opened in 1876, because the University of Edinburgh was 
closed to women. * , 

An Act was passed in I876 which empowered all Medical ^ 
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Boards to admit women, and the initiative was taken by the Irish 
College of Physicians, which, during the following seven years, 
graduated 38 women with diplomas. Miss A. Marston, of 
Lucknow, is a graduate of this College, The University of 
London agreed to admit women to degrees in 1878. 

For seventeen years medical women from America and Eng- 
land have been administering medical aid to the women of 
India. Hospitals have been founded, dispensaries built, native 
girls and women educated in medical science, and systematic 
treatment in the zenanas has been carried on. The ladies 
‘who pioneered this great work, who are the primary cause of 
the grand movement of to day, known as the “ National Asso- 
ciation,” are representatives of Christian churches, missionaries 
of the Christian religion. Both good and lasting work has been 
done by these medical missions, but the great mass of the 
women in the zenanas are left without medical assistance. 
Missionary societies were not able to supply professional ladies 
for all the cities, a complete system of medical aid for the 
women of India could not be carried on without the training 
and educating of great numbers of Native women, and so this 
great ** National Association ” was inaugurated, which will sup- 
ply all India with medical assistance without interfering with 
the religious beliefs and customs of the people who are treated. 

In the histpry of the world tiiere has never, perhaps, been 
inaugurated such a scheme of mercy, sympathy, and love as is 
found in the “ National Association. ” There^ certainly is no 
other land on the face of the globe where could be found such 
an opportunity for relieving pain and suffering as is afforded 
in the secluded ^cnanaSy behind the pardahy in India. From the 
Rani in her marble palace, from the Begum in her wealthy home, 
as well as from the wife of the merchant and the mechanic, 
comes the cry of need. 

We are always interested in the beginnings of things, and 
the thoughtful person whose heart is open to the needs of the 
suffering, whose eyes see farther than the mere exterior of this 
vast land in wliich we sojourn, cannot refrain from asking. Who 
was the first to undertake such a wonderful movement? whose 
aching heart first gave birth to such a merciful idea ? whose 
tongue first gave utterance to such a noble inspiration ? whose 
hand first touched the chord that has sent this loving thought 
vibrating round the world ? 

II. — The Primary Cause of the Organisation of the 

Association. 

Many may be surprised to know that from the depths of a 
suffering Rani's heart this great Association has burst into 
life. Doomed to confinement, although in a royal palace, 
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tortured by a painful disease which nothing but skill and tender 
nursing could alleviat?e, and that skill not available on account 
of the seclusion, to which custom has doomed all native ladies 
there arose in the heart of this native queen a great desire*not 
only to be helped and relieved of her own suffering, but that 
all her Indian sisters might also share with her the great boon. 

This lady was the Maharani of Punna. During tlfe year 
1881, while Miss Beilby was carrying on her medical 
work in the city of Lucknow, she was summoned by the 
Maharaja of Punna to the aejiana of his suffciing wife. Miss 
Beilby, whose heart had often been touched by the woes and 
pain of the women who crowded her hospital and dispeiisary, 
saw in this invitation a possible opportunity for enlisting the 
interest of the higher classes of India in medical aid for women, 
and did not refuse to undertake this new-found duty : she at 
once started on her journey of near a hundred miles. P'or weeks 
she remained in this city, the only. European there. Slie devoted 
herself to the sick lady with her UbUal skill, and was repaid in 
her complete recovery. About this time Miss Beilby was 
arranging to return to England to take a degree in a regular 
Medical College. The Raui was aware of this fact, and could 
no longer refrain from making her great desire known to the 
physician who had so greatly relieved her. 

On the morning of her departure from Punna, Miss Beilby 
went to the palace to say farewell to lier royal patient. On her 
arrival, the Maharani dismissed all her ladies ancl attendants 
so that she might be quite alone with Miss Beilby. Her 
H ighness then said; ‘*You arc going to England, and I want 
you to tell the Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the men and tlie women in England, what the women in 
India suffer when they are sick. Will you promise me?’' 
She explained that it was no social change in their condition 
she sought, but relief from their cruel sufferings. She charged 
Miss Beilby herself to give this message to the great Queen of 
England. 

Miss Beilby then represented the great difficulty she would 
have in getting access to the Queen. “ But, said the Maharani, 

“ did you not tell me that our Queen was good and gracious ; 
that she never heard of sorrow without sending a message to 
say how sorry she was, and trying to help?" Miss Beilby felt 
she could no longer refuse to convey the message, if possible. 
The Maharani next bade her write it down at once, adding, 

“ Write it small, doctor Miss Sahiba, for I want to put it into a 
locket, and you are to wear this locket round your neck till 
you see our great Queen and give it to her yourself: you are 
not to send it through another. ” 

Miss Beilby reached England, where the Queen, having bccn_ 
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told by some of the ladies of the Court of her work and mes- 
sage, determined, in spite of difficulties and many engagements, 
to ?ee her and- hear all for herself, and accordingly sent for her. 
Her Majesty listened with great interest, asking many questions, 
and showing the deepest sympathy. Turning to her ladies 
she said : “ We had no idea it was as bad as this ; something 

must b'e done for these poor creatures. The locket, with its 
written message, was given to the Queen, and her Majesty 
entrusted Miss Beilby with a message in reply. 

But the Queen also gave her a message which might be giv- 
en to every one with whom she spoke on the subject of these 
poor suffering Indian ladies: “We should wish it generally 
known that we sympathise with every effort made to relieve 
the suffering state of the women of India. ”♦ 

From this time the sufferings of the women of India in 
sickness have attracted much attention in England, which has 
culminated in this National Association for their relief. In the 
yeard to come, when all over India there shall be found Native 
women with trained and educated minds, skilled fingers, clearly 
understanding the duties of midwifery and surgery, with a 
practical knowledge of medicine; women “clothed and in their 
right minds” to take the places of the hideous midwives now 
found in the zenanas, praise may be awarded to that delicate 
suffering inmate of the Punna palace, who pleaded with tearful 
eyes the cau?e of her Indian sisters : from out of her tearful 
petition has emerged this great “ National Association.” 

III.— The Organisation of the National Association. 

In the month of August 1885, at the seat of Government 
in Simla, the Association was organised. Lady Dufferin, who 
had been requested by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, when leav- 
ing for India, to do what she might find in her power in this 
direction, was made President of the Society ; the Viceroy was 
made Patron ; and Her Majesty the Queen-Empress telegraph- 
ed her willingness to be the Royal Patron of the Association. 

The aims and objects of the Association are as follows 

It is proposed to form a "National Association for supplying female 
medical aid to the women of India.” The need of an organisation of this 
kind is generally admitted by all who are conversant with the facts. Some- 
thing has already been done by private charity and religious zeal, as well 
as by Government and local boards, to supply in the wards of hospitals and 
within the private houses of well-to do natives that medical care and 
advice which the women of the country will generally accept only from 
their own sex. But it is necessary, if any material improvement is to be 
effected in the condition of native women throughout India, that a large 
and sustained effort of an unsectarian and national chanacter should bo 


• “ Our' Eastern Sisters ; ” pp. 180-83. 
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made to organise and stimulate female medical education, and to provide 
facilities for the treatment of native women by women. This will be the 
aim and object of the National Association ** now proposed to be foupded. 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has graciously consented to be Patron of 
the Association. 

The objects which the Association is designed to promote 
are — (i) medical tuition ; (2) medical relief ; (3) the sOpply of 
trained female nurses and midwives. 

That the movement has been rewarded with a large measure 
of success will be seen fn the organisation of the numerous 
branches, showing that from the Himalayas to the sea, the 
people of the Empire, both European and Native, have looked 
with favor upon the establishment of this Association. 

The first general meeting of the Association was held in 
Calcutta on the 27th January 1886. His Excellency the Vice- 
roy presided, and, in opening the meeting, said — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I do not remember ever having taken part 
in any public proceedings with greater pleasure than I now exprt-ience 
in presiding over this meeting, one of the most important, perhaps, that 
has ever been held in India, and upon the successful issue of which a vast 
amount of human happiness is dependent. . . . The object of 

our present effort is to found an Association, which in its ultimate develop- 
ment shall supply the women of the land, from one end of it to the other, 
with proper medical advice and attendance under conditions consonant to 
their own most cheiished ideas, feelings, and wishes; and in considering 
this object, we must remember that in some respects the maintenance of 
a high average standard of health Amongst the women of. the country is 
even more important than that of doing so amongst the men. The sick- 
ness of a man may indeed mean loss of employment and many distressing 
consequences, but the ill-health of the women of a household is tantamount 
to perpetual domestic wretchedness and discomfort, as well as degradation 
in the strength and virility of subsequent generations. . , . Our ambi- 

tion is eventually to furnish every district, no matter how remote, if not 
with a supply of highly trained female doctors, at all events with nurses, 
midwives, and female assistants, who shall have such an acquaintance with 
their tbusiness so as to be a great improvement upon those who are now 
employed. 

These are but a few of the many wise words uttered by the 
Viceroy, and that his sentiments found an echo in the hearts 
of all who heard him utter them, as well as in the hearts of 
those who read them, is illustrated by the manner in which all 
classes in India have responded to the closing appeal ^ 

I trust there is no one whom these words may reach who will not be 
willing to come to our assistance, to join with us in this noble work, and 
in their respective spheres to do their best to lighten the burden of physical 
misery by which, at this moment, and for ages past, the women of India 
have been oppressed. 

IV.— The Recognised Need of the Association. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any one who has been 
kept informed in reference to the establishing of this Association 
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that it is a felt need of the Native mind, even though not 
fully expressed. Enough has been said by Native gentlemen in 
higlr positions approving of the scheme to satisfy the public 
that the time has come, for those who have the power' to use it, 
in advancing the cause which is so rapidly spreading over the 
Empire* In searching through the reports concerning the topic, 
of medical aid for women, it is found that even before the pro- 
posal for such an Association, there were Native ladies whose 
hearts had been moved to help in this matter. The Maharani 
Surnomoiye made a munificent gift of a lakh and a half of 
rupees for the founding of a hostel for medical relief for the 
vvomdn of Bengal. Mr. and Mrs. Amir Ali brought out a doctor 
from England to attend their family, and others might be cited 

At the inauguration of the N, W. P. and Oudh Branch of 
the Association, in Allahabad, January 23rd, 1886, Munshi 

Newal Kishore, of Lucknow, in speaking on this subject, said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — The undertaking for the pioinotion of which 
we are assembled here is intended, as you aie aware, to provide female 
medical assistance for the women of India which, uiidcr the peculiar con- 
ditions of the country, is, I need scarcely say, a great desideratum. The 
Government, local boaids and piivate charity have already done much 
toward the provision of hospitals, but as yet the females of India are 
bound by social laws to procure such treatment as they from time to time 
require from untrained members of their own sex. What we wish now to 
secure is a good medical education for female doctors, such as will enable 
them to treat their countrywomen with some confidence, and some reason- 
able hope of success. 

In my tour through the country during the past six months, I found it 
everywhere felt that, what had already been provide’d in our Medical 
Colleges for male pupils should now be made available for female scholars, 
seeing our customs lender it so often necessary for female doctors only to 
attend upon our countiywomen. Two questions on this point present 
themselves for consideration: (i) whether tlie lime has arrived, for female 
education ; and (2) whether the people will help themselves in this matter ? 
As regards the first, we have only to lemember the patronage and inteiest 
accoided to this undertaking by the Queen-Empress to feel that the time 
for action has arrived. 

Munshi Kashi Prasad at the same meeting said : — 

The movement, taken in its abstract view, is calculated to do honor to 
any nation and in any country ; but looking to the circumstances and 
wants of India, it is here simply indispensable. I only wonder why the 
movement was not set on foot eailier by the people themselves. I rejoice 
to think that the future histoiian will record this as a great epoch in the 
Civilisation of the women of India. I propose this Resolution “That this 
meeting, cordially approving of the objects for which tliis Association has 
been formed, and of the preliminary arrangements made for the furthering 
those objects in these Provinces and Oudh, pledges itself to support the 
plan of action sketched out by the Provisional Managing Committee.’* 

Dr. B. N. Banerjea said : — 

As a medical man practising among the people of these Provinces, I 
know better, than many of you the practical difficulty of treating successfully 
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the pardiih-nashin women. In the interior of the country, as well as 
in towns, women choose rather to die than disclose their complaints even to 
their husbands, much less to the medical men. It is for this reason Jhat 
our women seldom, if ever, get thorough and systematic treatment during 
the lime of their illness. ... I beg to assure you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that every Native of these Provinces feels grateful to Lady Dufiferin 
and Lady Lyall for their solicitude on behalf of their poor and unfjjrtunate 
Indian sisters. 

These extracts, taken from the speeches of some of the leading 
Native gentlemen of India, are sufficient to show to what ex- 
tent the people have been aroused, even in one short year, to 
the great need of this Association. ” 

There has been some adverse criticism upon the object of 
the promoters of the Association. The Bombay Gazette says 

A portion of the Native press has commented, with strange want of 
discrimination, upon the movement for supplying the women of India with 
female medical attendance. The novelty of the enterprise will in part 
account for what, it may be hoped, is in some instances an honest miscon- 
ception of its aims. Amongst such instances may be numbeied the cases 
in which vernacular journalists have been unable to see m the enterprise 
anything beyond an endeavor to provide an opening in the country for the 
services of a number of European medical ladies. To such critics of the 
work, it ought to be a sufficient answer simply to ask them to turn to the 
ordinary sources of information to learn what it is that the Countess of 
Duffetin, and those who are working with her, have set before themselves. 
They will then see that it is an 'essential part of their puipose that the 
work shall be national, in the widest sense of the word, so that when they, 

“ birds of passage, ” as they acknoi^ 4 edge themselves to b§, have left the 
country, it shall be taken in hand by Native managers, and shall become 
a self-helping movement, directed by the leaders of the people for whose 
benefit it is intended. — (October 20, 1886^. 

There are those also who consider the organisation of this 
Association as a sentimental thing, without real need, real suf- 
fering for the basis of its foundation. But the eyes of the 
foreign world have long been open to the condition of the 
women in the zenanas^ and now the eyes of the Indian world 
are opening to the realisation of the actual condition of its wo- 
men. It takes but a cursory glance through reports which appear 
almost daily in our newspapers upon the subject to prove to the 
mind of the least believing, that India has awakened from its 
long slumber, and that a brighter day is dawning upon her 
daughters. As early in the history of the Association as 
January 1886, a noted Native gentleman said ; — 

Would you like to hear something from me about the condition of 
women in these parts. I am ashamed to acknowledge it, but it is simply 
lamentable. Owing to the most rigid observance of the pardah system, 
they have absolutely no out-of-door exercise ; in fact, I have known of 
families, high families, especially in Oudh, where women are not allowed 
to go out alone after marriage even on a visit to their father's houses. With 
the exception of the working and laboring classes, it is no exaggeration to 
say that from eighty to ninety per cent, of our women liv^in a state of 
almost perpetual illness, from year’s end to year’s end. ^eing unable ^ 
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to 3 ecure the service of competent nurses during the most critical hours 
of their lives, they go on ailing, with little or no iiope of recovery. 

Pandit Ajudhiya Nath says 

The sufferings of Native women, due to the customs of the country and 
ignorance of Native midwives, can be imagined better than described. 

Raja- Siva Prasad, C. S. I., says : — 

Here is a new era which India is now entering into. The Hindus 
hitherto took their women as a part and parcel of their property : as goods 
and chattels. They could gamble them away, as Maharaja Yudhisthir did. 
They show their piety in building hospitals, like Pinjrapoles in Bombay 
and Calcutta, for mosquitoes, and for snakes and scorpions ; but if their 
mothers, who bore them and nursed them when helpless babies, are un- 
forturlately attacked with some acute disease, they allow them to die a 
dog’s death rather than expose them to a doctor^s gaze or touch. 
When I told my dear sister of this benevolent scheme, and told her of 
Lady Dufferin’s exertions to carry it out, she simply said : ‘‘ How can I 
lyorship this lady with flowers and sandal wood ? ” 

His Excellency the Viceroy in one of his addresses said : — 

Custom, decorum, the traditions, I will not say of immemorial ages> 
because I believe the expression would be historically incorrect, but of 
many generations, coupled with an instinctive delicacy of sentiment, which 
indeed is by no means absent in other countries, have more or less closed 
the doors of the zenana to the visits of propeily qualified members of the 
medical profession. As a consequence, the duty of combating those terri- 
ble bodily afflictions to which women, even more than men, are liable, has 
necessarily fallen into the hands of a class of female practitioners, who, 
however great their deftness and zeal,< are utteily incapable of fulfilling the 
heavy respons’ibilities imposed upon them, and whose modes of dealing 
with their patients at certain critical conjunctures are, I understand, of a 
deplorably clumsy and inefficient character. 

Surgeon-Major Cleghorn says : — 

My experience in the North-West Pi ovinces as regards the particular 
customs so rigidly enforced among the native ladies is that, when Native 
women are at present stricken by disease, they have little or no hope, and 
have mainly to depend on inexneiienced dhais^ with insanitary surround- 
ings. The only way to extend medical aid to the inmates of zenanas is by 
female agency. 

Hundreds of testimonies from Native doctors and medical 
ladies now practising in India might be cited to bring 
before the public mind a clearer conception of the actual 
condition of women in the zenanas beyond the reach of the 
skill of the physician, but these will suffice to give an insight 
at least into the necessity of this National Association. 

It has been an interesting study to watch the growth of 
this scheme during the few months since its organisation. To 
one who has a limited knowledge of the people, their customs, 
prejudices, traditions, caste ideas, religious scruples, and 
domestic seclusion, the onward march of such a movement is 
not remarkable ; but to the few who enter into the thought and 
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life of the Empire, who are interested in the physical salvation 
of a great nation, it is a marvellous achievement. . 

Help here — and not for us the boon and not to us the gain — * 

Make room to save the babe from death, the mother from her pain, 

Is it so great a thing, we ask ? Is there no road to find 
When women of our people seek to help your women kind ? 

No word to sap their faith, no talk of Christ or creed need be, 

But woman’s help in woman’s need, and woman’s ministry. 

Such healing as the West can give, that healing may they wiK, 

Draw back the pardah for their sakes, and let our women in ! 

V. — Resume of the Work Accomplished by T1113 
Several Branches. 

I. — Punjab. 

The Panjab Branch was organised October 31, 1885, In 
October 1886 there were five Life Councillors, twenty Life 
Members, and about 200 ordinary Members, of whom onQrhalf 
were natives. The Branch had an invested capital of R.s, 

32.000 at five per cent., yielding Rs. 1,600 per annum : this, 
with contributed sums, gives a total income of Rs. 3,412, about 
Rs. 300 per month. A scholarship was founded in connection 
with tlie Lahore Medical College, costing Rs. 7,200. Rs. 840 
were contributed to the Female Hospital at Lahore. Arrange- 
ments were made for translating medical works, and for the 
examination of native nurses, with certificates of tjualification 
for those who diijtinguish themselves. Another medical lady is 
to be procured for Lahore. Scholarships are being provided for 
the Female School at Amritsar. 

The Civil and Military Gazette say^s : — 

The local development of the Dufierin Fund in Lahore is, or will be 
rather, the Lady Aitchison Hospital for Women. The Panjab Govern- 
ment have granted a site noiih-east of the Mayo Hospital, and near the 
city, for a building wliich is estimated to cost Rs. 6o»ooo. So far, sub- 
set iptions amounting to about Rs. 27,000 have been received, Rai Mela 
Ram contnbiiiing no less than Rs. 15,000, A balance of Rs. 23,000 
remains to be collected ; and the Panjab Government, in addition to Rs. 

8.000 already voted, have guaranteed Rs. 5,000 extra, if the deficit be 
made up by private subscriptions. 

Under date of March 15th, 1887, Dr. Beilby, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Lady Aitchison Hospital for Womtn, writes : — 

Lady Aitchison, in addition to giving Rs. 500 to the funds of the 
Female Hospital, which is to bear her name, has generously sent a cheque 
for Rs. 2,500 to endow a bed. It is believed that the interest from Rs. 
2,400 will be sufficient to maintain the bed ; but Lady Aitchison has 
thoughtfully given an additional Rs. 100 to buy the bed, bedding, &c. 
We shall lose a sincere friend and warm supporter . when Lady Aitchison 
leaves the Province, and her place will not easMy be filled ; but we trust 
many will follow her example. So far the Committee has much reason to ^ 
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be thankful for the liberal way in which the public has come forward to 
give money towards the building of the hospital. Still, much remains to 
be done ; and it'is hoped that while the hospital is being built, the endow- 
ment will be completed. 

2. --Central Provinces. 

TIiQ: Central Provinces Branch has had much encourage- 
ment from the Raja of Rutlam, the Maharaja of Dhar, 
and the Maharaja of Perak. Several ladies have taken up the 
work with great interest. The Council of Regency and the 
Maharaja Holkar, have both promised assistance as far as in 
their power. 

* 3. — Madras. 

In January 1886, the Madras Branch received a gift of Rs. 
10,000 from the Maharaja Gya Pattikao of Vizagapatam. 

The Royal Victoria Hospital in Madras is one of the centres 
for training dhais. 

The Madras Branch will lose a most efficient and energetic 
helper in Lady Grant Duff, who has left India. In her fare- 
well address, made at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Victoria Hospital for caste and gosha women in Madras, 
September i8th, 1886, her ladyship said : — 

I have attempted to do something for the women of Madras, first 
from a sense of duty— a duty which soon became a labor of love. I have 
formed strong attachments, and in some cases made lifelong fiiendships. 
The dearest wish of my life heie* has been to be of some service to my 
Native friends ; that 1 have done so little, is its deepest regiet.” 

4. — Bengal Branch. 

During the month of September 1886, the attendance at the 
Calcutta Dispensary was 2,833, the number of patients 697, 
of wliom 23 were pardah women. The reports for the 
month of November following show a considerable increase in 
numbers. Three girls were in training as compounders. 

On the 2ist of March 1886 the Countess of Dufferin laid the 
corner stone of a Female Hospital and Dispensary which the 
Maharaja of Durbhunga is building at his own cost. 

Sir Walter deSouza has made a gift of Rs. 200 per month 
for three years. 

The deSouza grant maintains a nurse in the Sealdah Hospital. 
The High Priest of the temple of Badynath has offered two 
more scholarships. A dispensary has been established in 
Cuttack. 

5. — N. W. P. and Oudh. 

The North-West Provinces and Oudh Branch was inaugurated 
in the Mayo Hall, Allahabad, January 23, 1886 The Committee 
appointed to carry, out the objects of the Association were : — 
Lady Lyull, Lady Petheram, Mrs. Kaye, Kunwarani Harnam 
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Singh, Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Lang, Mrs. Robertson, 
Mrs. H. Rose, Mrs. Straight, Mrs. Stehelin, Mrs. Wall, Mrs. W. 
Walker, Mrs. Woodburn, Mrs. White, Mrs. Leeds, -Mrs. 
Higginson, Mrs. Cotterel Tupp, and Mrs. Rivett-Carnac. 

The reports show that during the nine short months follow- 
ing the inauguration of this Branch, the Committee have not 
labored in vain. The programme to which they pledged 
themselves at that time has been successfully carried out. 

The Female Hospital and Dispensary at Agra is fully planned 
and provided for ; Rs. 30,000 were placed at the disposal of 
the architect. Aligarh, Etawa, and the Bar at Agra each, 
contributed a private ward to the new building. A public* ward 
to accommodate twelve patients was the gift of the Thakurani 
Sahiba of Kotta. Miss Fairweather, M. D., of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the new hospital. The pupils have increased from 
6 to 60. 

The hospital at Allahabad has been started, and is in ^harge 
of Miss Seward, M. D. 

Lucknow was the last to respond to the call, but for that 
reason not the lca.st. Munshi Newal Kishore has been unsparing 
in his efforts to arouse and educate native public opinion : he 
has given Rs. 15,000 to advance the cause. The Municipal 
Committee has also given a monthly subscription of Rs. 200. 

The Bulrampur Hospital affords a grand field for the requisite 
training, Surgeon-Major Clegfiorn is enthusiastic* hopeful and 
energetic in carrying out the plan for cicating an institution 
at Lucknow for the training of native women as nurses. There 
is a large, well-ventilated ward for women in the Hospital, 
furnished with woven wire mattress cots, with wire screen doors, 
and all that could make a ward comfortable. A lecture room 
has been fitted up with carpets, tables, apparatus, surgical 
instruments, skeletons, and everything necessary for instruc- 
tion. 

A medical lady, just arrived from America, while examining 
the cases of glittering steel, spoke with enthusiasm as she said : — 

These are enou«];h to dcU^^ht the soul of a physician and as she 
walked through the clean ward for females, said ; ‘‘I would like to begin my 
Indian practice right here. 

The class under instruction in the Bulrampur Hospital now 
numbers eleven, eight Mahomedan and three Christian women. 
Dr, Cleghorn delivers the lectures in splendid Hindustani, as 
one of the class testifies, Mrs. Thompson, from the Calcutta 
Hospital, is in charge of the women, the female ward and the 
Home and Lying-in Hospital, which is a large building rented 
for the purpose only a step from the Hospital. This Lying-in 
Hospital is well furnished, neat and clean* and must open a new 
life to the minds of some of those women known* as ** native 
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midwives/* who are utterly unacquainted with cleanlines*;, 
neatness, or ord.er, to say nothing of their want of knowledge in 
their profession.” 

Limited space will not admit of an extended report of the 
work done during the year by each Branch, nor are these reports 
available from which to cull important items ; the rhumd oi the 
work done by the Central Fund Committee will, perhaps, be 
sufficient to show the work as a whole. 

Report of the Central Committee. 

From the second report of the National Association, as 
written by the Countess of Duflferin, the Lady President, the 
following extracts are taken. The report is dated January I2th, 
1887:— 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their Excellencies the Governor 
of Madras and Lady Susan Bourke have become Vice-Patrons of the 
Association. It now numbers among its Members 30 Life Councillors, 
or donors of Rs. 5,000 and upwards, and 237 Life Members or donors of 
Rs. 500 and upwards. The donations of many of the Life Councillors 
and Life Members are paid into Branch funds, as are most of the smaller 
subscriptions of ordinary Members. 

The Countess of Dufferin’s Fund is administered by the Central Com- 
mittee, which meets once a week in Calcutta, and once a month at Simla. 
The Minutes of the meetings are forwarded to those Members who aie 
unable to be present. The Committee has during the year lost three of 
its original and most valued members — Sir Steuart Bayley, Mr. llbert, 
and Mr. Mackenzie. These gentlemen rendeied the greatest service by 
their advice, and by the time and attention they invariably gave to every- 
thing connected with the business of the Association. Their places on 
the Committee have been taken by Mr. Peile, Sir A. Colvin, and Mr. 
A, P. McDonnell, 

The Central Fund on the i8th of January 1S86 brought forward a balance 
of Rs. 1,46,188. Since that date Rs. 76,109 have been received, raising 
the capital sum to Rs. 2,22,297. Of this money, R>. 14,575 have been spent 
on the objects of the Association, lakh has been invested in 5 per cent. 
Calcutta Municipal Debentures, and half a lakh in 4J per cent. Govern 
ment Securities, An additional sum of was paid into Coutts' Bank, 
London, and of this £ 2\2 has been expended. 

The annual income of the Central Fund, as estimated on ist January, 
is about Rs. 19,450, which is partly made up of Rs. 9750 inteiest on 
investments, of Rs. 2,700 from annual subsciibers, and of^a sum contri- 
buted by the Branches, which tnis year amounted to Rs. 2,700. 

In addition to this the Central Fund receives Rs. 2,400 a year interest ; 
but as this money has to be devoted to special objects designated by the 
donors, it can scarcely be considered as part of the regular income whicli 
the Central Fund has at its disposal. ;£6oo of the money collected in 
England was kept there, and used as a Fund from which to supply the 
passage-money of ladies coming out to India in connection with the 
Association. 

The first object of the National Association is to give medi^ 
€al tuition. The Central Committee have, in accordance with 
this item, given a grant-in-aid of Rs. 10,000 to the Building 
Fund of the Agra Medical School, and have promised Rs. 200 
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per month for five years " toward the maintenance of an effi- 
cient medical staff.*’ ' The orig^inal estimate for the buildings 
was Rs. 1,47,000. The sum of Rs. 30,000 was all that could be 
provided, and the estimate was put down to this amount. Forty- 
seven girls are at present studying medicine in the Agra institu- 
tion, Two medical ladies (besides the matron) are in cl^rgc of 
the school — Miss Fairweather, M. D., and Miss Ycrbury. 

Two grants-in-aid have been made to the Punjab Branch, the 
one for the translation and publication of some medical books 
which were necessary for female students, and the other, a 
contribution towards the salary of a second lady doctor for the ^ 
Hospital at Lahore. 

The Cen^ral Committee have also set apart an annual sum 
for the maintenance of six medical and of twelve nursing 
scholarships. These will be available at any University or 
Medical School in India, and their number will be increased as 
the funds improve. 

//. Medical 7'elicf, — Six lady doctors have been secured. 
These have received appointment to Ulwar, Durbhunga, Cal- 
cutta, Lahore, and Agra ; one is at Lahore for further training. 
Female dispensaries have been established at Ulwar, Durbhunga, 
and Calcutta. A doctor has been asked for by the Begum of 
Bhopal. Two trained mid wives have been sent to her, and one 
to Rewah. 

The Central Committee hope to be able to keep one doctor in 
the country always preparing for an independent post. 

Ill* I'he supply of trahied nurses and midwives. — This feature 
connected with the objects of the Association up to the present 
date has been more discouraging than otherwise. The advance 
during the year has been slight. It is hoped that when more 
Female Hospitals and Lying-in Hospitals arc founded, there will 
be more success attending this department. The Central Com- 
mittee has promised its assistance wherever anything in this 
line can be established. Native mid wives are receiving instruc- 
tion and training at the Hospitals in Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lahore, and Amritsar. A new Hospital is to be opened in Delhi 
within a year or two. Lucknow, Nagpore, Gurdaspur, Rewa, 
Mysore and Rangoon have all endeavored to form classes to 
instruct nurses and midwives in their duties. 

For the encouragement of female students a number of medals 
have been provided. The Queen-Empress ** Gold Medals, pre- 
sented by Her Majesty to the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay and Lahore are only to be given to students of marked 
distinction. The Silver Medals presented by His Excellency 
the Viceroy are also intended to be rewards of real merit ; and 
the Bronze Medals offered to Hyderabad cind Agra will be given 
to the best pupils of the year in these schools. * * 
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The Committee have undertaken to form “a Library of Medi*' 
cal Books” in connection with the Association. Gifts of such 
books will be thankfully received. A good Medical Journal will 
also be taken in for circulation. 

To further advance the objects of the Association, the Central 
Committee have chosen a Primer, both simple and interesting, 
which is being translated into the vernacular, and which will be 
introduced into as many schools as possible. Stories with sani- 
tary teaching will be written and translated ; cards on special 
subjects are being prepared, which will be useful in the zenanas. 

Lady Dufferin says : — 

The promoters of the scheme are not discouraged. They did not 
expect in one year to succeed in all they otiginally set themselves to do. 
They knew the work must be slow, and they have in no way lowered the 
aspirations with which they began. 

The funds in the various Branches up to the ist January 
1887 were as follows : — 


Bengal 



Rs. 

55,398 

Berar 



6,219 

Bombay 



65,915 

Burma 



4,700 

Central Provinces ... 



42,834 

Madras 



... 22,069 

Mysore 



... 11,000 

N. \V. P. and Oudh 



91,500 

Panjab ^ 



45,000 


Total Rs. 3,44,635 

VL— Methods Proposed for Securing Funds. 

While there have been generous gifts poured into the fund 
of the Association by Rajas, Nawabs, Maharanis, and English 
gentlemen and ladies, it has been a noticeable feature that few 
donations under Rs. 50 have been given. This fact constrained 
the Lady President to issue a card for the purpose of collect- 
ing small sums ; this card to be known as the “ Jubilee Card.” 
Another card for larger donatiorvs was also designed.* 

It has been suggested that the Moulvis and Pundits, the 
religious leaders of the Mahomedans and Hindus, be interested 
in the Association, that through their influence the masses of 
the people may the more readily be reached. Speaking on this 
subject, Sir Lepel GrifiSu says : — 

You must all be perfectly aware that one of the sources of sympathy 
which this Association possesses with the great mass of the people of 
India is, that it has no connection whatever with proselytism, and that all 


• Up to the Tniddle of March 1887, these collecting cards obtained nearly 
Rs. 14,000 from the N. W. and Oudh, Rs. 1,200 from Bengal, and about Rs. 600 
from th6 Panjfb, 
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can join, of any rank or creed, without any danger to their faith. Thus 
you may get the Moolahs 'and Brahmins, the leaders of the two great 
denominations of the country, to work with you, and, in f'o doing, all cause 
of suspicion, which is so likely to arise in India, will be obviated. 

In October 1886. it was proposed, through the columns of 
the Pioneery that subscriptions of one anna be given toward 
the income fund of the Association. That this proposal met 
with success as well as favor is shown by the following extract 
from the Pioneer of a few days later : — 

**To THE Editor. 

Sir, — In a late issue of your paper, you suggested a one-anna 
per man subscription to Lady Duffeiin's Fund. One of our oveVseers 
having explained the object of the fund to us, the employes of the Bundla 
Tea Plantation, we have much pleasure in handing you the amount of our 
subsciiption and hope others will do the same. As you are responsible 
for the suggestion, we must ask you to kindly accept the responsibility 
of placing this amount, Rs. 20, in the hands of the Treasurer, as we 
are unacquainted with the address. 

Bundla Employes, 

Bundla Tea Plantation^ Kangra Valley, 

[A chique for Rs. 20 was sent with the above letter. It is evident from 
this that if the one-anna idea were taken up all over India, the funds 
requiied by the Association would soon be forthcoming — ED ] 

This is presumably merely the forerunner of many contri- 
butions which will be given on the one anna suggestion. 
As has been said, the population of India is so inimense, that 
if even a small portion were to give the smallest donation, 
the difficulty of the Association would be met. 

This Association has been called a message of mercy to 
women from the sweet music of a woman's lips. " The Honorable 
Douglas Straight has said : — 

Why it lecoinmends itself so strongly to me is that, apart from its 
message of mercy from woman’s Jips to women, and the relief it will 
convey to suffeiing humaniiy, I believe it has l.iid the keystone upon which 
will be built up the edifice of a better and more sympathetic understand- 
ing between the Euiopeau and Native subjects of the Queen. 

The Taj Mahal, as every one knows, is not only the wonder 
of all India, but the wonder of the whole world. Travellers, 
from whatever clime or of whatever nationality, never leave 
India without gazing with rapture and amazement upon the 
glittering pile of marble that stands near the city of Agra. 
Many and varied are the sentiments expressed upon its beauty. 
Each traveller receives a different impression from the one who 
precedes or follows him ; and .so in reading descriptions of 
this wonderful tomb, one is bewildered as to the actual appear- 
ance of it, and can only be satisfied by seeing with his own 
eyes what has been pictured to him in •words. You should 
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see the Taj by sunrise, says one, ‘‘ when, the darkness is just 
passing away *and the gray dawn of the morning appears ; 
then it bursts into loveliness at the touch of the sun’s magic 
wand. ” “ You should never see the Taj except by moonlight, 
says another ; “ under the softened light of the moon the 
beautifiil structure develops new beauties ; the dazzling effect 
has ceased, and you gaze upon every part o." it as it appears 
batl'-eJ in a soft amber light, that seems to enter your own 
soul, ancf impart its peace and serenity, till you wonder that 
outside these walls there can be a world of sin and strife and 
sorrow. ” 

“You should see the Taj by starlight” is the expression of 
another ; the faint pure light of the stars is just enough to 
bring out all the beauty against the clear sky.” Says another — 
“ Go to the Taj at sunset, when the rosy hues of the setting 
sun are casting a mantle of blushing radiance over the domes 
and ^minarets, and you will never care to see the Taj in any 
other light. ” The traveller cannot leave the beautiful vision 
without assuring himself of its many-sided fascinations, and 
.so he stands alone in the enchanted garden, at sunrise, at noon- 
day, by sunset, in the moonlight, and in the clear radiance of 
the stars, and feasts his soul on the loveliness which inspired 
one to say of the matchless structure, Love was its author, 
beauty its inspiration. ” 

This “crown of edifices” which graces the fiiir plains of 
India was built to the memory of a beautiful queen and wife ; 
it is the answer to the request of a dying mother. 

There is another edifice building in this land which bids fair 
to equal the Taj in glistening purity and in wide-spread fame. 
It also will be a monument to a queen and an answer to the 
petition of a suffering woman. Not many years hence when 
the traveller is gazing upon the sights of India, this building 
will shine forth in its beauty, seen by varied lights. Would 
you see it at its best ? View it in the clear light of noonday 
which streams over the wide seas lying between England and 
India ; a light which radiates from the throne of the greatest 
queen of all history ; a light which comes not so much from 
the jewelled crown of the Queen-Empress, as from the sweet 
serene face of the beloved wife, the honored mother, the sym- 
pathising friend, whose words have fallen upon darkened 
homes and blighted lives as dew upon the flowers. These 
words will be emblazoned in golden letters over the entrance- 
arch to this structure : “ We wish it generally known that wc 

sympathise with every effort made to relieve the suffering 
state oa"' the woiiien of India. ” 
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Gaze upon this structure in the sunrise light which breaks 
upon it from the Maharani’s palace at Punna. When the 
shutters of that palace opened to admit into the royal bed- 
chamber the skilled female physician whose tender hand and 
healing touch relieved distress of body and mind, this tender, 
dawning rosy light broke forth to fill all India’s palajes and 
homes with the glare of succour and relief from pain. 

See it in the sunset light which glows from the hospital, the 
sick room, the lecture room, and say, was ever such another 
building planned and executed as this one, petitioned for by a 
suffering, secluded Rani, assented to and established by a gra- 
cious reigning Queen, heralded and advocated by a gentle’ lov- 
ing Lady, manned and cared for by earnest, devoted women who 
are willing to lay down their lives in erecting to perfection 
this edifice which will stand, not as a monument of the love 
of a king for his queen, but as the personification of the love 
of woman for woman ! . 

View it in the starlight which peeps and twinkles out from 
many homes scattered through country villages and crowded 
in the weary city inoJmllas ; a light which comes from the 
gladdened faces of suffering women, who realise that aid is at 
last brought within even their weak grasp. 

Watch the purity, the beauty, the loveliness of this structure 
in the clear, soft moonlight radiance which eman^itcs from the 
Viceregal mansion in the City of Palaces. This light beams 
from a heart so pure that its rays illuminate the darkest corners 
of India, and cause the song of praise to flow from lips unused 
to song, and draws from the hearts of women whose prayers 
are daily made to the household idol, the loving petition, “ God 
bless Lady Dufferin ; where is she that I may worship her 
with sandal wood and flowers ? ” 

It is said that all labor in erecting the wonderful Taj Mahal 
was forced labor ; that many poor men gave up their lives in 
obedience to the cruel demands made upon their strength ; so 
that in stepping upon the marble floors we feel the pain and 
sorrow with which the stones and gems were cemented. 

It is not so with this grand monument of love. Every stone 
is laid with joy and singing ; every labourer is constrained by 
love ; every gift is freely poured into the treasury ; every 
minaret will glisten in the light of future ages with the jewel- 
led tears of gladness shed by grateful millions. The dome of 
this monument will hold a sweeter echo than ever ear has 
caught in the charmed tomb of Mumtaz Mahal. It will be the 
softened echo of the softened child-birth wailings heard from 
the curtained zenanas of India's secHuded wo(ncn rising 
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towards heaveh with the incense smeke of gratitude and lov.e 
This building is fast approaching completion, and it shall stand 
the wonder of the coming years— the wonder of the world. The 
traveller on his way will see it from afar, and shall stand 
beneath the jewelled banner which will float upon the Indian 
breeze and read in characters of gold this name — 

" THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING 

fe;male aid to the women of INDIA. ” 

Mrs. M. a. Badley. 



Act III.— HINDU CIVILISATION OF THE BRAHMANA 

PERIOD. * 

/. — The Literature of the period* 

T he scene changes as we turn from the period of 'the Rig- 
Veda to the Brahmana period. We no longer find the 
Aryans confined in the Punjab, or rather in the land of the 
seven rivers. The tide of conquest and colonisation has foiled 
eastwards as far as the confines of Bengal, and the very centres- 
of learning and religious culture are no longer on the Indus, 
but along the banks of the Ganges and to the east of that river. 
Wc no longer find sturdy invaders and colonists struggling for 
a footing on the soil against swarms of black aborigines. , The 
colonists are the masters of the land ; they have formed power- 
ful kingdoms all over Northern India, and the aborigines have 
been expelled to remoter regions or been completely subdued. 
And lastly, we no longer find Rishis and poets invoking the 
gOLds in simple strains for increase of cattle and crops and for 
victory over the black aborigines. In their place we find learned 
priests presiding over elaborate ceremonials in royal courts, 
delighting in learned discussions on abstruse subjects, and 
rejoicing in the privileges of a hereditary caste* 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda are the only materials we have 
for a history of the Rig-Veda ])criod. It is necessary, before 
wc enter on the history of the Brahmana period, to briefly ex- 
amine our materials for this period. 

It has not yet been definitively settled, we believe, when the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda were arranged in the shape in which 
wc have them now. Popular tradition and later literature 
agree in ascribing the work of compilation of all the four 
Vedas to Krishna Dvaipayana Veda VyAsa. (See Vishnu 
Purina). This must be a myth, however, because the Atharva- 
Veda was not universally recognised as a Veda, even to the end 
of the period of which we are now speaking, and probably not 
till the commencement of the Pauranik age. Shall we consider 
Vy4$a then as the compiler only of the Rig-Veda hymns ? 
Even this supposition is doubtful, because in the literature of the 
Brahmana period we seldom meet with Vyasa’s name, and no- 
where find him described as the compiler of the Rig-Veda.* 


• The name of Vydsa F^rasarya is found in the Taittitiya Aranyaka. 
He is also spoken of in the Vausa of the S^ixia Vidhana Brahmana as the 
preceptor of Jaimini. ^ * » 
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The tradition about Vyasa probably simply implies the fact that 
the Rig-Veda, t)ie Sama-Veda and the old or Black Yajur-Veda 
were first compiled in the same period. 

The arrangement and compilation of the Rig-Veda hymns in 
their present shape must have been completed in the Br^hmana 
period, if not before. In Aitareya Aranyaka II, 2, we have 
fanciful derivations given of the names of the Rishis of the 
Rig-Veda in the order in which the Mandalas are arranged. 
And this is followed by an account of a Sukta or hymn, of a 
Rik or verse, of a half Rik, of a Pada or word, and of an 
^ Akshara or syllable. The Rig-Veda Sanhita therefore had not 
only been arranged Mandala by Mandala, but had been care- 
fully divided, subdivided and analysed within the Brahmana 
period. It is not an unlikely supposition that it was during 
this work of compilation that some of the latest hymns, like 
the Purusha Siikta (X, 90), the speculations about creation, the 
hymns against diseases and noxious birds, and prayers for good 
luck,*&c., were thrown in and thus preserved along with the 
earlier hymns. 

The reasons which led to the compilation of the Sama-Veda 
and the Yajur-Veda have been ascertained with a fair degree 
of certainty. We find mention in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
of different classes of priests who performed different duties 
at sacrifices. The Adhvaryus were entrusted with the material 
pcrfoimance .of the sacrifice. They measured the ground, 
built the altar, prepared the sacrificial vessels, fetched wood 
and water, and immolated animals. The Udgdtris^ on the other 
hand, wcic entrusted with the duty of singing, as according 
to ancient custom some parts of the sacrifice had to be accom- 
panied by songs. The Hotris had to recite hymns. And last- 
ly, the Bralivimis presided at sacrifices over all the rest. 

Of these four classes of priests, neither the Brahman nor the 
Hotri required any special manual. For the Brahman was re- 
quired to know the entire ceremonial to be able to superintend 
the performance of the sacrifice, to advise the other priests 
on doubtful points, and to correct their mistakes. The Hotri 
too had simply to recite, and if he knew the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, he did not require any separate compilation. But the 
duties of the Adhvaryu and the Udgatri required special train- 
ing. Special sacrificial formulas must have existed for the former, 
and a stock of the Rig-Veda hymns, set to music, must have 
also existed for the latter in the Rig-Veda period, for we find 
the names Yajus and Sainan in the Rig-Veda hymns. These 
formulas and chants were, however, separately collected and 
compiled at a later age, and in the Biahmana period ; and 
these separate compilations, in the shape which they last took, 
Qt'c the Yajut- Veda and the Sdma-Veda as wc have them now. 
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No name has been handed down to us as the compiler of the 
Sama-Veda. It has come down to us in two Sdkkds or recen- 
sions, one of which belongs to the school of the RS.nayaniyas, 
and the other to that of the Kauthumas. The two recensions 
differ but little from each other. The Sama-Veda Sanhit& is 
divided into two parts, the Archika and the Staubhika, The 
Archika again consists of the Geya Gana and the Aranya Gana, 
or the forest songs. The Staubhika similarly .consists of the 
Uhagana and the UhyagS,na. Professor Benfey hat" pointed 
out, what Dr. Stevenson previously suspected, that all the verses 
of the Sama-Veda, with the exception of a few, are to be found 
in the Rig-Veda, and it is supposed that these few versds too 
must have been contained in some other recension of the Rig- 
Veda now lost to us. It is quite clear therefore that the Sama- 
Veda is only a selection from the Rig-Veda, set to music for a 
special purpose, and for the present historical enquiry, therefore, 
this Veda will be found of little value. ^ 

Dr. H. H. Wilson first published an edition and a translation 
of the Sama-Veda by Dr. Stevenson in 1842-43. Professor 
Benfey’s more valuable and critical edition, with a German tran- 
slation, appeared in 1848. But the most valuable edition, because 
containing the commentary of Sayana, has been published by the 
worthy Pundit Satyavrata Samasramin in the Bibliotheca Indica 
since 1871. The edition is now complete, and the Pundit is 
engaged now in giving us a Bengali translation of -it. 

Of the compilers of the Yajur- Veda, we have some informa- 
tion, The more ancient or Black Yajur-Veda is called the Tait- 
tiriya Sanhit^, from Tittiri, who probably compiled or promul- 
gated it in its present shape. We know of three recensions of 
this work. The Taittiriya recension properly so-called, belongs 
to the school of Apastamba, and is divided into seven Ashtakas. 
Of the Atreya recension, little is known except the Anukramani, 
which is still extant. The third recension is called K^thaka, 
which belongs to the school of the Charakas, and differs consi- 
derably from the Taittiriya recension. In the Anukramani of 
the Atreya recension, spoken of above, we are told that the Veda 
was handed down by Vaisampayana to Yaska Paingi, by Y^ska 
to Tittiri, by Tittiri to Ukha, and by Ukha to Atreya. This 
would shew that the existing oldest recension of the Yajur- 
Veda was not the first recension. 

An edition of the Black Yajur-Veda with Sayana’s Commen- 
tary has, since many years past, been in the course of publication 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. Pundit Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna, 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, is at present engaged 
in the work. 

We have still more reliable information with regard to the 
more recent White X&jur-Veda, It is called the* Vajasaney 
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Sanhitd, from Ydjnavalkya Vajasaneya^ the compiler or pro- 
mulgator of that Veda. YS<jnavalkya held the influential 
position of Chief Priest in the court of Janaka, King of the 
Videhas, and the promulgation of this new Veda proceeded 
probably from the court of that learned king. 

Therf; is a striking difference in arrangement between the 
White Yajur-Veda and the Black Yajur-Veda. In the latter, 
the sacrificial formulas are followed by dogmatic explanations, 
and by “accounts of ceremonials belonging to them. In the 
former, the formulas only find place in the Sanhitcl, the ex- 
planation and the ritual being assigned to the Brdhmana. It is 
not improbable, as has been supposed, that it was to improve 
the old arrangement, and to separate the exegetic matter 
from the formulas, that Yfijnavalkya, of the court of Janaka, 
founded the new school known as the Vajasaneyins, and that 
their labors resulted in a new (Vajasancyi) Saiihita, and an 
entirely separate (Satapatha) Brahmana. 

The White Yajur-Veda has come down to us in two recen- 
sions, the Mfidhyandina and the Kanva, which generally 
always agree with each other in their Kiks or verses, and differ 
only in the Yajus portions or prose formulas. Although the 
promulgation of the White Yajur-Veda is ascribed to Yfijnaval- 
kya, a glance at its contents will show that it is not the compi- 
lation of any one man or even of one age. Of its 40 chapters, 
only the first 18 are cited in full and explained in due order in 
the first nine books of the Satapatha Brahmana ; and it is the 
formulas of these 18 chapters only which are found in the 
older Black Yajur-Veda. These 18 chapters then are the 
oldest portion of the White Yajur-Veda, and may have 
been compiled or promulgated by Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya. 
The next 7 chapters are very likely a later addition. The 
remaining 15 chapters are undoubtedly a still later addition, 
and are expressly called Parisishtaor Khila, t,e,, supplement. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the White 
Yajur-Veda. Chapters i and 2 relate to New and Full- 
moon sacrifice ; chapter 3 to morning and evening Fire sacri- 
fice, &c ; chapters 4 to 8 to Soma sacrifice ; chapters 9 and 10 
to modifications of the same; and chapters ii to 18 relate to 
the construction of altars and fires. We have seen that this 
is the oldest portion of the White Yajur-Veda, and the 
formulas contained in these chapters are found in the Black 
Yajur-Veda also. Chapters 19 to 21 relate to the Sautra- 
mani ceremony, intended originally to expiate the effects of 
oveivindulgence in Soma ; and chapters 22 to 25 relate to the 
horse-sacrifice. This forms the second portion of the Sanhit&. 
Chapters ?6 to 29 rdlate to sacrifices already described in the 
* previous chapters ; and chapters 30 . to 39 mostly relate to 
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entirely new sacrifices ^unknown to the earlier portions of the 
Veda, like human sacrifice and universal sacrifice. Chapter 
40 is an Upanishad known as V^jasaneyi or Isa. 

Professor Weber of Berlin first published an edition of the 
White Yajur-Veda in both recensions in 1849-52 ; but the 
commentary of Mahidhara, which he published with •it, was 
incomplete. Pundit Satyavrata Samasramin has since pub- 
lished the Mddhyandina recension of the Sanhit^ with the com- 
mentary of Mahidhara, and a Bengali translation of the work. 

Of the Atharva-Veda we need only repeat what we stated 
before, that it was not generally recognised as a Veda till long 
after the period of which we arc speaking, though a class of 
literature, known as the Atharvangiras, was growing up during 
the Br^hmana period, and is alluded to in the later portions of 
some of the Br^ihmanas. Throughout the Brdhmana period, 
and throughout the Sutra period which followed, and even 
later on, in the Manu Sanhita and other metrical ci^des, 
three Vedas are generally recognised. And although the 
claims of the Atharvan were sometimes put forward, still the 
work was not generally recognised as a fourth Veda till the 
commencement of the Pauranik period. Hundreds of passages 
recognising three Vedas only could be cited from the literature 
of the BrShmana period, but we are unable to make room for 
such passages We will only refer our readers to a few pas- 
sages, Aitareya Brdhmana V, 5.32 ; Satapatha Briihmana 
IV, 6, 7; Aitarcya Aranyaka 111,2,3; BrLhad^ranyaka Upa- 
nishad I, 5 ;and Chhdndogya Upanishad III. and VII, where, 
after the three Vedas are named, Atharvangiras is classed with 
ItihS^sa. It is only in the Brahraanas and Upanishads of the 
Atharva-Veda itself that we find a uniform recognition of this 
work as a Veda. For instance, it is the principal object of the 
Gopatha Brfihmana to show the necessity of four Vedas. A 
carriage, we are told, docs not proceed with less than four 
wheels, an animal cannot walk with less than four feet, nor 
can sacrifice be perfect with less than four Vedas ! Such special 
pleading only proves that the fourth Veda was not yet recog- 
nised generally, even in the comparatively recent times when 
the Gopatha Brahmana was composed. 

An excellent edition of the Atharva-Veda has been published 
by Roth and Whitney. The Veda is divided into 20 books, 
and principally consists of formulas intended to protect men 
against the baneful influences of divine powers, against diseases, 
lioxious animals, and curses of enemies. It also contains 
tnvocafions for good luck in journeys, in gaiming, &c. These 
hymns resemble similar hymns rn the last book of the Rig- Veda; 
only as Professor Weber has pornted olit, in the. Rig- Veda 
they are apparently addidons made at the time of 
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compilation, while in the Atharva-Veda .they are the natural 
utterance of the present. 

We must now hasten to an account of those compositions, 
after which the period of which we are speaking has been 
named, viz., the Brdhmanas. We have seen that in the 
Black Yajur-Veda the texts are, as a rule, followed by their 
dogmatic explanations. These explanations were supposed 
to elucidate the texts, and to explain their hidden meanings, 
and they‘'^*>contained the speculations of generations of priests, 

A single discourse of this kind was called a BrAhmana ; and 
in later times collections or digests of such discourses were 
called Br^hmanas. 

The Rig- Veda has two Brdhmanas, viz., the Aitareya and 
the Kaushi taki. The composition of the former is attributed 
to Mahidasa Aitareya, son of Itara, one of the many wives 
of a Rishi. The story is given by SAyana in his introduction 
to tlie Aitareya Brfihmana. In the Kanshitaki Brahmana, 
on the other hand, special regard is paid to the sage Kaushi- 
taka, whose authority is considered to be final. For the rest, 
these two Br^hmanas seem to be only two recensions of the 
same work, used by the Aitaryins and the Kaushitakins, 
respectively, and they agree with each other in many respects, 
except that the last ten chapters of the Aitareya arc not found 
in the Kanshitaki, and belong probably to a later age. The 
Aitareya BrMimana has been edited and translated by Dr, 
Martin Haug, 1863. Our extracts in this paper will be gener- 
ally from Haug's translation. 

The Sama-Veda has the Tandya or Panchavinsa Brahmana, 
the Sftdvinsa Brdhmana, and the better known Chhandogya 
Buihmana. Tandya seems to be the name of a teacher, 
and is quoted in later works. The Tiindya Brahmana has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Black Yajur-Veda or Taittiriya Sanhita has its Taittiriya 
Brahmana, which has been published with Sfiyana’s Commen- 
tary in the Bibliotheca Indica by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra. 

The White Yajur-Veda or Vdja Saneyi Sanhita has its volumi- 
nous Satapatha BrAhmana, which exists both in the Mddhy- 
andina and Kdnva recensions, and was published by Professor 
Weber of Berlin, and of which a translation has been commenced 
by Professor Eggling. Our extracts from this work will generally 
be from this translation. We have already stated that the 
Satapatha Br^lhmana is attributed to Y^jnavalkya, though 
it is more likely the handiwork of the school he founded, as he 
is often quoted in the work. Nor does the work belong entirely 
to one school or to one age. On the contrary, as in the case of 
the White .Yajur-VedA Sanhit^i, so in the case of its BrAhmana, 
•’there are reasons to think that the work belongs to different 
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periods. The first 18 chapters of the SanhitS, are the oldest 
part of the work, and tKe first nine books of the Br&hmana, which 
comment on these 18 chapters, are the oldest part of the 
Brihmana. These nine books contain 60 chapters, and were 
called Shashti Patha in the time of Patanjali, as Professor Weber 
has pointed out. The remaning five books with their forty 
chapters are of later date than the first nine books. It has also 
been noticed that even in the first nine books Yajnavalkya is not 
always quoted as the final authority. His opinio^rts aj^ authori- 
tative in the first five books, while the remaining four quote 
SSndilya. The two lines of teachers meet in their common 
successor Sanjlviputra (named after his mother according to 
the custom of the times), and it is supposed that Sanjiviputra 
reconciled the two schools, and finally adjusted the first nine 
books. Thus this famous BrShmana is not the work of one man 
or of one age. It seems to have been first started by the school 
of Yajnavalkya, and the work of that school appears to have 
been combined with the work of the school of Sundilya ; and to 
the nine books thus formed, five more books were added at a 
later age. 

The Atharva-Vcda has its Gopatha BrAhmana, a comparative- 
ly recent production, the contents of which are a medley 
derived, to a large extent, from other sources. It has been 
published with an English translation in the Bibliotheca Indica 
by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, 

Next after the Brdhmanas come the Aranyakas, which may, 
indeed, be considered as the last portions of the Bruhmanas! 
They are so called, as Sayana informs us, because they had 
to be read in the forest, while the Brahmanas were for use in 
sacrifices performed by householders in villages and towns. 
We scarcely meet with any allusions to retirement in forests 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and forest life and retirement 
arc undoubtedly a far later institution than sacrifices in the 
householder's own fireside. 

The Rig-Veda has its Kaushitaki Aranyaka and its 
Aitareya Aranyaka, the latter of which has been published 
by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica. Mahi- 
dasa Aitareya is the reputed author of this work, and is fre- 
quently quoted in it. The Black Yajur-Veda has its Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, which has been similarly published in the Biliotheca 
Indica. The last book of the Satapatha Br^hmana is called its 
Aranyaka, and is published with the Brahmana by Professor 
Weber as stated above. The Saraa-Veda and the Atharva- 
Veda have no Aranyakas. 

What gives these Aranyakas a special importance, however, 
is that they arc the proper depositories of those celebrated 
religious speculations known as the Upanis/iads* We bav» 
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seen that one Upanishad is found in the body of the White 
Yajur-Veda Sanhita, and another, the Brihad^ranyaka, forms the 
last half of the last book of the Satapatha Brahmana. The 
Aranyakas, however, are the proper places where the Upani- 
shads are generally found. The Upanishads which are the best 
known,, and which are undoubtedly ancient, are the Aitareya 
and the Kaushitaki, found in the Aranyakas of those names, 
and belonging to the Rig-Veda ; the Chhandogya and the Tala- 
vakitra Kena) belonging to the Sdma-Veda ; the Vaja- 
saneyi (or Isa) and the Brihad&ranyaka belonging to the 
White Yajur-Veda, and the Taittirfyaka belonging to the Black 
Yajur-Veda. The Katha too is said to belong to the the Black 
Yajur-Veda but more probably belongs to the Atharva-Veda, 
together with the Mundaka and the Frasna. These ten, together 
with the Svetasvatara, which is undoubtedly more recent, arc 
the eleven “ classical Upanishads as Max Miillcr calls them, 
to which SankanichAr3/a principally appeals as his great com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras. But once after the Upanishads 
had come to be considered sacred and authoritative works, new 
compositions of the class began to be added until the total 
number reaches 170 or more. These later Upanishads, which 
arc generally known as the Atharva Upanishads, come 
down as far as the Pauranik times, and, as Professcr Weber 
points out, ** enter the lists in behalf of sectarian views,'' in- 
stead of being devoted to an enquiry into the nature of Brah- 
mah or the Supreme Spirit, like the old Upanishads. We shall 
have, therefore, no occasion to refer to these later Upanishads 
in our present paper. 

The Upanishads were translated into Persian by Dara, the 
son of Shah jehan, three years before he was murdered by 
his brother Aurungzebe. The Persian translation was ren- 
dered into French and into Latin by Anquetil Duperron, and 
the Latin translation was published in Europe in 1801 and 
1802. Raja Ram Mohan Roy then began his labors and 
translated the Kena, Isa, Prasna, and Mundaka Upanishads 
into English. Since then the Aitareya and the Brihad- 
.Aranyaka have been translated by Roer, the Kaushitaki by 
Cowell, and the Chhandogya by Rajendra Lala Mitra. All the 
eleven classical Upanishads have since been again rendered 
• into English by Max Muller in his valuable series, called tl)e 
Sacred Books of the East. Our extracts will generally be from 
his translation as being the latest. 

With the Upanishads the Brfihmana period ends, and the so- 
callcd revealed literature of India ends also ; the period of Sfltra 
literature then commences. Other classes of works, besides 
those named herein,, undoubtedly existed in the Brahmana 
•.period, .but have now been lo^t to us, or more frequently 
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replaced by newer works. A fragment only of the vast literature 
of the Brahmana periocl has come down to us, anjd the principal 
works which remain have been detailed above. 

//. — Kings and States, 

Janaka, King of the Videhas, is probably the most prominent 
figure in the history of the Brahmana period in India I That 
monarch had not only established his power in the farthest 
confines of the Aryan dominions in India, but h^-*gathcrcd 
round him the most learned men of his time ; he cntci'cd into 
discussions with them, and instructed them in holy truths about 
the Universal Being. It is this that has surrounded the name 
of Janaka with undying glory. King Ajatasatru of the 
KSshis, himself a learned man and a most renowned patron 
of learning, exclaimed in despair, “ Verily, all people run away, 
saying, Janaka is our patron ! ” ^Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
11, I, I.) 

It is curious that we do not hear any more in the Briihmana 
period of the seven rivers of the Panjab, whose banks were tlie 
first homes of tlie Hindus. Colonists generally give indications 
of greater vigour than their brethren in the mother-country, 
and wc can therefore easily comprehend how the eastern colo- 
nies of the Hindu world left the ancient land of the seven 
rivers far behind in learning and in progress. In matters (»f 
religion, too, the Panjab Hindus still clung to Uie old and 
purer form of Vedic religion, while BrS,hmanism, in its severest 
and strictest form, was gradually developed on the banks of the 
Ganges and its tributaries. 

Long centuries must have elapsed from the time of Sudas’s 
battling with the black aborigines on the banks of the Indus, 
to the time of Janaka, firmly established on the very confines 
of Bengal. River after river was gradually crossed, forest after 
forest slowly explored, state after state was conquered, annexed, 
inhabited, and Braminised in the onward march towards 
the East. 

^ The history of the interminable struggles and conquests of the 
Aryans and the gradual development of the Hindu powder and 
the Hindu religion over the whole of Northern India is lost 
to us ; we see only its commencment in the Rig-Veda, and 
its final result in the Brahmana literature that has been 
preserved to us. Some recollections only of the march from 
the West appear here and there in the Brahmanas in the sliape 
legends ! ^ 

The eastern march of the Hindus is alluded to in a passage 
in the Satapatha Biahmana, to which attention was first called 
by Professor Weber, # 

10. Mathava the Videgha carried Agfii Vaistftnara in ^ 
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his mouth. The Rishi Gotama RahAgana was his family 
priest. When .addressed (by the latter) he made no answer, 
fearing lest Agni might fall from his mouth. 

“ 13. Still he did not answer. (The priest continued) : ‘Thee 

0 butter sprinkled one, we invoke ! (Rig- Veda V, 26, 2,) So 
much he uttered, when, at the very mentioning of butter, Agni 
Vaisv^nara flashed forth from the king’s mouth ; he was 
unable to hold him back ; he issued from his mouth and fell 
down onMhis earth. 

“ Mathava the Videgha was at that time on the (river) 
Sarasvati. He (Agni) thence went burning along this earth 
towards the east ; and Gotama R&hftgana and the Videgha 
Madhava followed after him as he was burning along. He 
burnt over (dried up) all these rivers. Now that (river) which 
is called Sadanird * flows from the northern (HimS,Iaya) 
mountain : that one he did not burn over. That one the 
Brahmans did not cross in former times, thinking, it has not 
been burnt over by Agni Vaisv&nara. 

“ 15. Now a days, however, there are many Brahmans to the 
east of it. At that time it (the land east of the Sadanira) was 
very uncultivated, very marshy, because it had not been tasted 
by Agni Vaisv&nara. 

“ 17. Mathava the Videgha then said (to Agni), “Where am 

1 to abide?” “To the east of this (river) be thy abode!” 
said he. Even now this river forms the boundary of the 
Koshalas and Videhas ; for these are the Mathavas (or descen- 
dants of Mathava.) ” — Sathapata Brahmana, I, 4, i. 

Here then we have an account, in a legendary form, of the 
gradual march of the colonists from the banks of the Sarasvati 
eastwards, until they crossed the Gunduck and founded the 
kingdom of the Videhas close to the kingdom of the Koshalas. 

But still more interesting and valuable for our purposes 
are the detailed accounts of the country then known to the 
Hindus, such as we now and then come across in the Biahmana 
literature. Such, for instance, is the account given in Aitarcya 
Biiihmana VI 1 1 , 14. • 

“TheVusavas then inaugurated him (Indra) in the eastern 
direction during thirty-one days by these three Rik verses, 
the Yajus verse, and the great words (all just mentioned), for 
the sake of obtaining universal sovereignty. Hence all kings 
of eastern nations are inaugurated to universal sovereignty and 
called SamrAj, universal sovereign, after this precedent made 
once by the gods. 

“Then the Rudras inaugurated Indra in the southern region 
during thirty-one days, with the three Rik verses, the Yajus, 


* Supposed to be the Gunduck. 
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and the great words (just mentioned), for obtaining enjoy* 
ment of pleasures. * Hence all kings of Jiving creatures 
(cliiefiy beasts) * in the southern region, are inaugurated for the 
enjoyment (of pleasures) and called Bhojay the enjoyer. 

“ Then the divine Adityas inaugurated him in the western 
region during thirty-one days, with those three Kik verses, 
that Yajus verse, and those great words for obtaining inde- 
pendent rule. Hence all kings of the Nic/iyas and ApAchyaS 
in the western countries-)- arc inaugurated to indet>^iderjt rule, 
and called ‘ independent rulers.’ I 

‘ Then the Visvedevah inaugurated him during thirty-one. 
days in the northern region by those three Rik versed, &c., 
for distinguished rule. Hence all people living in iiorthern 
countries beyond the Hiinahu'a. such as the (Jttara Kurils^ 
Ifttara Madras, are inaugurated for living without a king ( f 'W- 
rajyain), and called Viraj. i. e., without king. 

‘‘Then the divine Sadhyas and Aptyas inaugurated J[ndra 
during thirty-one days in the middle region, which is a firmly 
established footing (the immovable centre) to the kingship 
(Btljya), Hence the kings of the Kurit PaucM/as with the 
I/asas and Usliuiras arc inaugurated to kingship and called 
Kings (Raja.)’’ 

Tins passage shows us at one glance the whole of tijc 
Hindu world as it existed in the Biahmana period. To the 
farthest east lived the Vidchas and the Kasis and* the Koshalas 
as we have seen before, and those newest and youngest of 
the Hindu colonists excelled in learning and reputation their 
elder brethren in the west. Their kings, Janaka and Ajata- 
satru and others, tO(jk the proud title of Sanird/, and worthi- 
ly maintained tlicir dignity by their learning and their prowess. 

The v.ist forests of the south were yet unexplored, and were 
peopled by aborigines, whom the author contemptuously 
styles Satviis, i. e,, livings creatures scarcely human beings. 

But we note that the kingdoms in this direction already 
went by the name of Bhoja (however fanciful the derivation 
which the author gives of the word), and Bhoja in later times 
was the name of the same regions near Malwa and the 
V indy as. § 

The states and tribes who lived in the Panjab, and who had 
first sent colonics to the far east, had almost ceased to take an 


♦ SatvandiU is the word ia tlie otigmal. 
t Pratichythn is the woid in the oii^^inal. 

i Svardt is the word in tne wlience Saurdshtra and Surat. 

§ The Aitareya Brahmaiia gives in another place (VII, 18), the names of 
certain degraded barbarous tubes, and among tl^eni th.it of the Aiuiliras. 
We shall see that in the Sutra period, the AndUras rose to Ue a gieat civi- 
lized Hindu power in Southern India. * 
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active share in the politics of the new Hindu world. They 
scarcely adopted the social and religious changes which weie 
inaugurated among the eastern nations ; they gave no indica- 
tions of the learning and progress by which the eastern tribes 
rapidly distinguished themselves ; and it is probable they 
still clvKig to some modification of the old Vedic religion, 
while their eastern brethren were first diifting into Biahmanism. 
These western nations in the Panjab or farther south are called 
Ntchyas atrl Apdehyas, and their rulers had the significant name 
of Svardty or independent rulers. We do not know whether 
.this alludes to their political independence, or rather want of 
conne^cion with the other Hindu kingdoms, or their social 
disagreement with the ways into which the eastern nations were 
fast drifting. 

On the north the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras and 
other tribes lived — beyond the Himalaya we arc told — but 
which probably means beyond the lower ranges and among 
tlie valleys of the Himalayas. 

To the present day these men live in communes, and 
have very little concern with chief or king ; and it is no 
wonder in the ancient times they should be known as peoples 
without kings. 

And then, in the very centre of the Hindu world, along 
the valley of the Ganges, lived the powerful tribes of the 
Kurus and the Panchfilas, and the less known tribes, tlie 
Vasas and the Usinaras. In learning, in prowess, in reputation, 
the Kurus and the Panchalas, whose capitals were near the 
sites of modern Delhi and Kanouj, respectively, yielded to 
none ; many of the Bnlhinanas and Upanishads were composed 
among them — all allude to them. No uonder w'hen these 
two powerful tribes fell out and fought with each other, the 
whole Hindu world shook to its foundations, and the event 
is immortalized in the great National Epic of the Hindus, as 
we shall sec further on. 

Such, then, was the Hindu world of the Brahmana period. 
The Ilimalayas and the Vindhyas bounded this world to 
the north and to the south ; the ancient land of the “seven 
rivers " bounded it to the west ; and in the east it extended 
to the confines of Bengal, which province was not yet colonised, 
or at least not propeily included among the States forming 
the great Hindu confederation. In a passage in the Atharva- 
Veda, referred to by Professor Weber, special and hostile 
notice is taken of the Angas and Magadhas in the east, as 
well as the Gandharis, Miijavants, Sfldras, Mahavrishas, and 
Valhikas in the north-west. The Hindu region was therefore 
apparently shut in among these tribes. In the Mah&bharata 
loo, as we liave the vvoik now, wc find that Jaiasandha, 
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the powerful kin^ of Magadha, kept 97 princes in con- 
finement, and Bhiina killed him and releasl^d the captive 
kings. If there is any historic truth in this story, it prob- 
abiy indicates the hostility of that powerful kingdom against 
the polished Aryan kingdoms of the Kuru-Panchalas, 

And this brings us to the subject of the Kuru-Panchfila 
war, the great war which marks an epoch in Indian history, 
and forms the subject of the Epic of India, As we have said 
before, we find frequent mention of the Kuru-Panch&Ias in 
the literature of the Br&hmana period. The Kurus appear 
originally to have come from the north, and in Aitareya 
Brahmana, as we have seen before, Uttara Kurus, together 
with the Uttara Madras, are said to dwell beyond the Him&laya. 
Professor Zimmer supposes that at the time of the Rig-Veda 
hymns the allied tribes of Kuru-Panchalas, then known as 
Kuru-Krivis, may have lived in the valleys of Kashmir. 
However that may be. during the period that we arc s])e<fking 
of, the Kurus occupied the districts between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, and had their capital near modern Delhi, 
and the Panclialas bordered on them towards the south-east, 
and the site of the Panchala capital has been identified with 
modern Kanouj. 

In the early portions of the Satapatha BrS.hmana, we find 
the Kurus and the Panchalas living in perfect peace. But 
there is a passage in tlie 13th Bo(jk of the same Brahmana 
in which Bharata, the son of Duhshanta and Sakuntala, 
Dhritarashtra, the king of the Kashis and Janamejaya Parikshita, 
and his three brothers Bhimascna, Ugrasena and Srautasena 
are named, avd these last arc absolved by a liorse-sacrtjice frotri 
all guilty all Brakmahalyd, Again, in the 14th Book we 
find an account of a discussion between Yajnavalkya and his 
rivals in Janaka’s Court, and one of the questions put to 
Yajnavalkya by one of his rivals is, “ Whither have the 
Parikshibis gone and YAjnavalkya ansiverSy^'‘ Thither where 
all Asvajnedhd sacrificers go, ” 

Professor Weber’s remarks on these passages arc worthy 
of reflection. He says : “The Pfirikshitas must at that time 
have been altogether extinct. Yet their life and end must 
have been still fresh in the memory of the people, and a 
subject of general curiosity. It almost seems as though their 
guilt, then Brahniahatydy had been too great for the people to 
believe that it could have been atoned for by sacrifice®, were 
they ever so holy.'’ — Indian Literature (Translation), p. 12^ 

On the whole, therefore, Professor Weber adopts Lassen’s view 
that there was a destructive conflict be^tween the Kurus and 
the Panchalas which led to their mutual annihilation, and^ 
that this feud is the leading and central fact round which the* 
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stories of the Mah^bharata have since grown. Professor Weber 
further inaintaitis that this war must have taken place in the 
Brahinana period, after the Satapatha Brfihmana had been 
commenced, and before the final books of that work wisre 
written For in the earlier books of the Brahmana, “ we find 
the Kurils and the Panchalas still in full prosperity, and also 
united in the closest bonds of friendship as one people. Con- 
sequently this internecine strife cannot have taken place. 
On the o?her hand, in the latest portions of the Brahmana, we 
find the piosperity, the sin, the expiation and the fall of 
* Janaiqcjaya Parikshita and his brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena 
aiid Srautasena, and of the whole family of the Parikshitas, 
apparently still fresh in the memory of the people and discussed 
as a subject of controversy.” — Indian Literatiue (Translation), 
P- 135- 

Without venturing to express an opinion on the passage 
already quoted, and the inferences drawn from them by Lassen 
and Weber, we think there can be very little doubt that there 
7a(is a destructive war between the Kurus and the Panchalas. 
There can be as little doubt that this war was the subject of the 
Mahabharata in its original shape, and that this original 
Mahabharata 7U^is co)nposed shortly after the 7 uar, probably 
within the Brahinana period. The name of Mahabharata 
occurs in Asvalayana’s Grihya Sutias, and scholars like Max 
Muller, Goldsliicker and Weber, agree in maintaining that the 
original Mahabharata existed in Asvalayana’s time, i. in 
the Sutra period which immediately followed the Brdhmana 
period. 

What a historical treasure, what an invaluable record of the 
manners and customs and annals of the Brfihinana period we 
have lost in that oiiginal Kp\c of India ! Wheie is the Indian 
liistorian who will not willingly sacrifice one-half of the 
voluminous later literature of the Pauranik period to get this 
single woik back again in its integrity ? But this may not be. 
Every later poet and editor has contributed his mite towards 
enlarging, altering, anti distorting the ancient Epic ; every new 
sect has been careful to inctjrporate its new-fangled tenets 
in this national work, and Krishna-worship, which is of later 
origin, has been bodily transplanted into the ancient narrative 
of the Kuru-Panchala war ! 

But even in the distorted Mahabharata that we have in the 
present day, the theme of the poem is still the war between 
the Kurus and the Panchalas, though the Panchalas appear 
only as the allies of the heroes of the war, and a daughter of the 
Panchala house in theij; wife. 

Everytliing else in the ancient Epic has been changed 
since. The geography of the modern Mahabharata is not 
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the geography of the Brdhmana period. For in the modern 
Mahdbharata, Sahadeva proceeds southwards ^s far as Mysore 
and Ceylon ; and it is needless to remark that these countries 
were unknown to the Hindus in the Br^hmana period. Then, 
again, Arjuna, the hero of the modern Epic, is in the Satapatha 
Brahmana still a name of Indra, and India’s combats with the 
rain-cloud have been transformed and mixed up with the facts of 
a historical war ! Jan.tmejaya, in the modern Epic, is the great 
grandson of Arjuna. In the Satapatha Brahmai>ti, which is 
contemporaneous with the real war, janamejaya is tlie brother 
of Bhimasena, and is himself stained with the guilt of the war.^ 
And lastly, the Pandavas in the modern Epic arc tlic cousins of 
the Kurus, while the Pandavas arc not even mentioned by 
name in contemporaneous accounts ; the War was between the 
Kurus and the Panchalas. Draupadi and her five husbands are 
a myth pure and simple !* 

And yet, though the great Epic has been mangled and •disfi- 
gured by later writers down to the Pauranik period, it is never- 
theless not without historical value, even for the Biahmamr 
period. The framework of the lipic belongs to the Brahmana 
period ; the society and manners it describes arc in the main 
those of the Briihmana period and not of the Pauranik period. 
Tlie glimpses of life with which it presents us arc invaluable, 
and wc see how in the long past, three thousand year ago, 
the Videlias and the Kurus and the Panchalas*, those great 
and heroic tribes of ancient India, lived and fought and 
worshipped their gods. We find a society far more polished 
and civilised than the rude society which existed in Greece 
a few centuries later, of which Homer has given us a graphic 
and faithful picture. We learn that the courts of great kings 
were frequented by learned men and wise men, by brave men 
and by renowned warriors. Learning was not yet the mono- 
poly of the Biiihmans. Young princes of royal houses were 
tr lined in the Vedas, and also in arms. They learnt archery 
and riding and driving the war-car, and they learnt also the 
forming of those phalanxes or "squares” which were so useful 
in war. In these martial exercises the young princes vied with 
each other, and often imbibed those feelings of jealousy, or 
even hatred, which deepened with advancing years, and broke 
out into open rupture when they ascended the tlirone. 


* In the modern epic, Draupadi, daughter of the King of the I'anclialns, i*-- the 
wife of the five Pandavas, ihe heroes of the war. We know enough of tlie 
manners of the polished court of the Panchalas to be able to assert that the King 
of that tiibe would not have given his daughter to Jiv^ husbands to save Ins enijnie 
or even his head ! Some wntera believe the Pandavas were a separate tiibe win) 
may have helped the Panchalas in their war. If so, the sloiy of Draupadi, may 
only be a metaphor, representing the abiance of this tribe with the Paiiclialas. 
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Ladieshad separate apartments of their own, but were not 
kept in seclusion or confinement ; they came out in public 
on state occasions ; they witnessed tournaments among rival 
princes ; they attended great sacrifices ; and they had their 
proper influence in society and even in politics. Girls were 
married 9t an advanced age, and often the fame of a princess's 
beauty had spread over all the land before she was wedded. 
When rival claimants appeared for her hand, her father often 
held the Sfi'ayamvara, Princes were invited from all parts of 
the Hiudu world, and sat in the assembly hall, and the bride 
•went with the garland in her hand and gave it to him to whom 
.she gave her hand and her heart. Jealousies among the martial 
princes in such assemblies often broke out in open War, and all 
the prowess and all the tact of the biide's father was sometimes 
scarcely equal to allay such disputes. 

Among the vices of kings, gambling was one of the worst, 
and villages and towns and kingdoms were often staked and lost 
on the fall of the dice. This, again, was another fruitful source 
of war. The king who lost his kingdom thus soon found a 
a reason to claim it again, and soon found allies among the 
martial kings of the surrounding country to support his claims. 
Bloody wars ensued. Dashing warriors distinguished themselves 
in these wars by breaking through the enemies ranks in their war- 
cars, until retreat was cut off and they were killed; skilful archers 
distinguished ^ themselves by their unerring aim; powerful 
men wielded the more primitive club or mace ; while wise 
generals, grown grey over the science of war, formed those 
impenetrable squares'' which spread their fame all over the land. 

By such wars some great king established his supremacy 
over his neighbours. He then performed the great horsc-sacii- 
fice as the crowning act which established his supremacy. The 
horse was let loose with a small guard, to wander as it willed 
for the period of a year. If any king dared to restrain it, war 
followed ; but if it came back unrestrained after a year, the 
king invited all his neighbours to a great sacrifice, which was 
performed according to the rituals of the day. The queen 
was a principal performer in the horse-sacrifice, and had to 
go through some revolting ceremonies ; but these were probably 
done emblematically. There is no doubt from the passage, 
quoted from the Satapatha Brahmana, that Janamejaya Par- 
ikshita conquered his enemies and killed Brahman warriors 
also at a great war, and then he performed the great horse- 
sacrifice as an expiation of his guilt, and also as a crowning act 
of prowess. Such are the glimpses of life in courts and on 
the battle field that we get from the wreck of our ancient 
Epic ; and however' much the main story may have been 
changed, these accounts are true and historic accounts of the 
manners of the Brahmana period. 
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We have seen that the MahS-bharata is mentioned by Asva- 
I&yana, and must have existed therefore as a* collected work 
in the Siitra period. We cannot say the same of the Ramayana, 
for the name of this work does not appear in the pre-Budhistic 
literature of India. The subject of the Rdmayana is again the 
conquest of Ceylon by the Aryans ; and this conquest, as we 
shall see hereafter, took place in the Siitra period. Our remarks 
about the Ramayana therefore will be found in our account of 
the Sfttra period. 

We have alluded to horse-sacrifices performed by great kings 
after their wars and conquests. We will conclude this section* 
of our paper with a few quotations about the ceremony of 
coronation : — 

“ He spreads the tiger skin on the throne in such a manner 
that the hairs come outside and tiiat part which covered the 
neck is turned eastward. For the tiger is th^ kshattra (royal 
power) of the beasts in the forests. The kshattra is the. royal 
prince ; by means of this kshattra, the king makes his kshattra 
(royal power) prosper. The king, when taking his seat on the 
throne, approaches it from behind, turning his face eastwards, 
kneels down with crossed legs, so that his right knee touches 
the earth, and, holding the throne with his hands, prays over it 
the following mantra : — 

‘‘ May Agni ascend thee, O throne, with the G/iyatri Metre, &c. 
* * * ♦ ^ * 

“ They now put the branch of the udambara tree on the head 
of the kshattriya, and pour the liquids (which are in the large 
ladle) on it. (When doing so) the priest repeats the following 
mantras : — 

^ With these waters which are happy, which cure every 
thing, increase the royal power, and hold up the royal power, the 
immortal Prajapati sprinkled Indra, Soma the king, Varuna, 
Yama, Mann, with the same sprinkle I thee ! Be the ruler 
over kings in this world. Thy illustrious mother bore thee as 
the great universal ruler over men ; the blessed mother has 
borne thee, &c. 

* m * m * 

Now he gives unto his hand a goblet of spirituous liquor, 
under the recital of the verse Svadislithaya madishthaya, &c. 
(9,1,1), i. e,, Purify O Soma ! with thy sweetest, most exhilirating 
drops (the sacrificer), thou who art squeezed for Indra to be 
drunk by him. After having put the spirituous liquor into his 
hand, the priest repeats a propitiatory mantra, &c. 

‘‘ He now descends (from the throne scat) facing the branch 
of the udambara tree. — "Aitareya Brahrhana VIII„6 to 9. 

We are then told that with this ceremony priests invested 
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a number of kings whose names are already known to us. Tura, 
the son of Kavasha, thus inaugurated Janameja3^a, the son of 
Parikshit ; “ Thence Janamejaya went everywhere, conquering the 
earth up to its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse.” Parvata 
and Nurada thus invested Yudhamsraushti, the son of Ugrasena. 
Vasishtha invested Sudas, the great conqueror, in the Rig-Veda 
liymns ; and Dirghatamas invested Bharata, the son of Duh- 
shanta, with this ceremony. 

We have* also an excellent account of the coronation rite 
in the Vaja saneyi-Sanhita, from which we quote a remarkable 
-passage in which the priest blesses the newly crowned king : — 
“ May God who rules the world bestow on you the power to rule 
your subjects. May Fire, worshipped by householders, bestow 
on you supremacy over the householders. May Soma, the lord 
of trees, bestow on you supremacy over forests. May Vrihas- 
pati, the god of speech, bestow on you supremacy in speech. 
May Ittdra, the highest among gods, bestow on you the highest 
supremacy. May Rudra, the cherisher of animals, bestow on 
you supremacy over animals. May Mitra, who is truth, make you 
supreme in truth. May Varuna, who cherishes holy works, make 
you supreme in holy acts.” — IX, 39. 

In an address to the people which follows, the priest tells 
them, “ This is your king, O ye such-and-such tribes.” The 
Kilnva text reads thus : This is your king, O ye Kurus, O ye 

Panch^las.” 

We will conclude this section with an excellent piece of advice 
which is given to kings further on, which modern rulers will do 
well to remember : “If thou shalt be a ruler, then from this 
day judge the strong and the weak with equal justice, resolve on 
doing good incessantly to the public, and protect the country 
from all calamities.” — X, 27. 

///, — The position of Women — Social mannerSy laws, educa^ 
iional institJitions, and the progress of learning. 

We have seen in the previous section that the absolute se- 
clusion of women was unknown in ancient India. Hindu 
women held an honored place from the dawn of Hindu civili- 
sation four thousand years ago ; they inherited and possessed 
property ; they took a share in sacrifices and religious duties ; 
they attended great assemblies on state occasions ; they openly 
frequented public thoroughfares, according to their needs, every 
day of their life; they often distinguished themselves in science 
and the learning of their times ; and they even had their 
legitimate influence on politics and administration. And al- 
though they have never mixed so freely in the society of men 
as women c}o in modbrn Europe, yet absolute seclusion and 
idstraint aic not Hindu customs ; they were unknown in India 
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till the Mahomedan times, and are to this day unknown in 
parts of India like the Maharashtra, where tife rule of the 
Moslems was brief. No ancient nation held their women in 
higher honor than the Hindus ; but the Hindus have been mis- 
judged and wronged by writers unacquainted with their 
liteiature, and who received their notions of the women*of the 
East from Turkish and Arab customs. 

Innumerable passages could be quoted from the Brdhmana 
literature showing the high esteem in which women were held, 
but we will content ourselves with -only two. The first is the 
celebrated conversation between Yajnavalkya and his learned 
wife Maitreyi on the eve of his retreatment into forests : — * 

I. Now when Yajnavalkya was going to enter upon another 
state, he said : Maitreyi, verily 1 am going away from this 
my house. Forsooth let me make a settlement between thee 
and Katyanyani.” 

“ 2. Maitreyi said : My lord, if this whole earth, fuH of 
wealth, belonged to me, tell me, should I be immortal by it 
“ No, ” replied Yajnavalkya ; “ like the life of lich people will be 
thy life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth? ” 

“3. And Maitreyi said: “What should I do with that by 
which I do not become immortal ? What my lord knoweth of 
immortality, tell that to me?*^ 

“4. Yajnavalkya replied : “ Thou who art truly dear to me, 
thou speakest dear words. Come, sit down, I will explain it to 
thee, and mark well what I say.” 

And then he explained the principle which is so often and 
so impressively taught in the Upanishads, that the Universal Self 
dwells in the lufsbaiid, in the wife, in the sons, and in wealth, 
in the Buihmans and Kshatriyas, and all the worlds, in the Devas, 
in all living creatures, yea, in all the univci-se. — Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad. 

Our next quotation, which is also from the same Upanishad 
relates to a great a'^scmbly of learned men in the court of 
Janaka, king of the Vidchas : — 

“ Janaka Videha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which many 
presents were offered to the priests of (the Asvamedha^. 
Brahmans of the Kurus and the Panchalas had come thither, 
and Janaka wished to know which of tliose Biahmans was the 
best read. So he enclosed a thousand cows, and ten padas (of 
gold) were fastened to each pair of horns. 

“2 . And Janaka spoke to them : “Ye venerable Biahmans, 
he who among you is the wisest, let liim drive away these 
cows.” Then those Brahmana durst not, but Y&jnavalkya 
said to his pupil “ Drive them away, my dear.’* He replied, 

“ O glory of the Saman ! ** and drove them away,** « 

On this the Bialimans became angry and plied the haughty * 
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priest YS.jnavalkya with questions, but '^jnavikya was a match 
for them all. Asvala, the Hotri priest, JaraskSrava Artabhdga, 
Bhujyu Lahyflyani, Ushasta KakrArayana, Kahola Kaushitakeya 
Udclalaka Aruni, and others plied Ydjnavalkya with questions, 
but Yajnavalkya was not found wanting ; the learned men, one 
by onefj held their peace. 

There was one in that great assembly — and this is a remark- 
able fact which throws light on the manners of the time — who 
was not deficient in the learning and the priestly lore of those 
times because she was a lady. She rose in the open assembly 
and ^said : “ O Yajnavalkya, as the son of a warrior from the 
Kasis or Videhas might string his loosened bow, take two point- 
ed foe-piercing arrows in his hand and rise to battle, I have 
risen to fight thee with two questions. Answer me these ques- 
tions.” The questions were put and were answered, and GSrgi 
V&chaknavi was silent. 

As we have said before, early marriage and child-marriage 
were still unknown in the BrAhamana period, and we have nu- 
merous allusions to the marriage of girls at a proper age. 
Widow marriage was not only not prohibited, but there is dis-» 
tinct sanction for it ; and the rites which the widow had to per- 
form before she entered into the married state again are dis- 
tinctly laid down. Polygamy, however, was allowed among the 
Hindus as among many other ancient nations, but was confined 
in India to* kings and wealthy lords as a rule. Polyandry, we 
need hardly say, was unknown in Aryan India : “ For one man 
has many wives, but one wife has not many husbands at the 
same time.” — Aitareya Biahmana III, 23. 

There is in the Satapatha Br&hmana (1,8, 3, 6) a curious pas- 
sage prohibiting marriages among blood relations to the third or 
fourth generation : “ Hence from one and the same man spring 
both the enjoyer (the husband) and the one to be enjoyed 
(the wife) ; for now kingsfolk live sporting and rejoicing together 
saying, in the fourth (or) third man (generation) we unite,” 
The rule of prohibition became more strict in later times. 

Women in India have ever been remarkable for their faith- 
fulness and their dutious affection towards their husbands, and 
female incontinence is comparatively rare. A certain rite is des- 
cribed in BiihadSiranyaka Upanishad VI, 4, 12, by which an 
injured husband can bring down curses on his wife s lover : 
“ Therefore let no one wish even for sport with the wife of a 
Srotriya who knows this (rite), for he who knows this is a danger- 
ous enemy.” 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, again, there is a passage (II, 5, 
2, 20), which bears a remarkable resemblance to the confession 

^of Romans Catholics : — 

Thereupon the Pratiprasthatri returns (to the place where 
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the sacrificer's wife is seated). When he is about to lead the 
wife away, he asks her ‘With whom holde.st thoU intercourse ? ^ 
Now when a woman who belongs to one (man) carries on in- 
tercourse with aiif^ther, she undoubtedly commits (a sin) against 
Varuna. He therefore asks her, lest she should sacrifice with 
a secret pang in her mind ; for when confessed, the sin Ifecomes 
less, since it becomes truth : this is why he thus asks her. And 
whatever (connexion) she confesses not, that indeed will turn 
out injurious to the relatives.” • 

As in the Rig-Veda period, the food of the people consisted 
of various kinds of grain as well as the meat of animals,. In 
the Ilrihadaranyaka Upanishad, VI, III, 1 3, ten kinds of seeds 
arc mentioned, viz.y rice and barley (biihiyavas), sesamnm and 
kidney beans (tilamashas), millet and panic seed (anupriyan 
gavas), wheat (godhum^s), lentils (masuras), pulse (khalvsls) 
and vetches fkhalakulas.) 

In the White Yajur-Veda XVIII, 12, we have a of 
most of these grains, beside Mudga, Niv^ra, and Sy^m^kar, 
Grains were ground and sprinkled with curds, honey and clari- 
fied butter, and so made into different kinds of cake. Milk and 
its various preparations have ever been a favorite food in India. 

Animal food was in use in the BrCihmana period, and the cow 
and the bull were often laid under requisition. In Aitareya 
Brahaman I, 15, we learn that an ox or a cow which miscarries 
is killed when a king or an honored guest is received. 

In the Briihmana of the Black Yajur-Veda, as Dr. Rajendra 
Lala points out, the kind and character of the cattle which 
should be slaughtered in minor sacrifices, for the gratification 
of particular divinities, are laid down in detail. Thus a dwarf 
ox is to be sacrificed to Vishnu, a drooping horned bull to Indra, 
a thick-legged cow to the wind, a barren cow to Vishnu and 
Varuna, a black cow to Pushan,a cow having two colors to Mitra 
and Varuna, a red cow to Rudra, &c, &c. In a larger and more 
important ceremonial, like the Asvamedha, no less than 180 do- 
mestic animals, including horses, bulls, cows, goats, deer, &c., 
were sacrificed. The same Biahmana lays down instructions 
for carving, and the Gopatha Brahmana tells us who received 
the different portions. The priests got the tongue, the neck, 
the shoulder, the rump, the legs, &c., while the master of the 
house (wisely) appropriated to himself tlie sirloin, and his wife 
had to content herself with the pelvis ! Plentiful libations of 
the Soma beer were allowed to wash down the meat ! 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, IV, 5, second Brahmana, we have 
a detailed account of the slaughter of a barren cow and its 
cooking. In III, 1,2,21, of the same Brtihmana, there is an 
amusing discussion as to the propriety o*f eating the meat of^ 
an ox or a cow. The conclusion is not very definite : “ Let 
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him (the priest) not eat the flesh of, the cow and the ox. 
Nevertheless Yajnavalkya said (taking apparently a very 
practical view of the matter), “ I for one eat it, provided that 
it is tender !” 

The practical Yajnavalkya could scarcely, however, have 
conteiTjplated the wonderful effects of vegetable and animal 
diets respectively, as laid down in the following passage from the 
Brihadfiranyaka Upanishad (VI, 4, 17 and 18) : — 

“ And if a man wishes that a learned daughter should be born 
to him, and that she should live to her full age, then after 
having prepared boiled rice with sesamum and butter they, (the 
husband and wife) should both cat, being fit to have offspring, 

“And if a man wishes that a learned son should be born 
to him, famous, a public man, a popular speaker, that he 
should know all the Vedas, and that he should live to his full 
age, then after having prepared boiled rice with meat and 
butter, they (the husband and wife) should both eat, being fit 
to have offspring. Tlie meat should be of a young or of an 
old bull.” 

We scarcely thought that the venerable composers of the 
Vedic Brahmanas ever suspected any sort of connexion be- 
tween beef-eating and public-speaking, such as has mainfested 
itself in later days ! 

Pleasing pictures of a happy state of society are presented 
in many passages which we meet with in the literature of the 
period: “May the Biahmans in our kingdom,” says the 
priest at a horse-sacrifice, ‘‘live in piety ; may our warriors 
be skilled in arms and mighty ; may our cows yield us profuse 
milk, our bullocks carry their weights, and our horses be swift ; 
may our women defend their homes, and warriors be victori- 
ous ; may our youths be refined in their manners. . . May 

Parjanya shower rain in every home and in every region ; may 
our crops yield grains and ripen, and we attain our wishes 
and live in bliss.” — White Yajur-Veda XXII, 22. 

The wealth of rich men consisted in gold and silver and 
jewels ; in cars, horses, cows ; mules and slaves ; in houses and 
fertile fields, and even in elephants. (ChhAndogya Upanishad 
V, 13, 17, and 19 ; VII, 24 ; Satapatha Brahmana III, 2, 4 ^; 
Taittiriya Upanishad I, 5, 12, &c., &c.) Gold is considered a 
proper gift at sacrifice, the gift of silver (Rajatam Hiranyam) 
being strictly prohibited. The reason is sufficiently grotesque 
as the reasons given in the BrAhmans generally are. When 
the gods claimed back the goods deposited with Agni, 
he wept, and the tears he shed became silver ; and hence if 
silver is given as daksJiina^ there will be weeping in the house ! 
The reason scarcely veils the cupidity of Brahmans, which was 
the real cause of gifts in gold. 
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We have allusions^ to gold treasure hidden Under the earth 
(Chhandogya VIII, 3, 2), and in a passage which -vve have already 
quoted, describing the learned discussions in King Janaka’s 
court, we find that the king enclosed ten thousand cows and 
ten padas of gold were fastened to each pair of horns. Suyana 
explains pada as a measure, being one-fourth of a palc^. Was 
there a coin of this measure ? 

Not only was the use of gold and silver known, but several 
other metals are mentioned in White Yajur Veda ^VIII, 13. 
The following passage from the ChhS,ndogya Upanishad is 
also to the point : — 

“ As one binds gold by means of lavana (borax), and 'silver 
by means of gold, and tin by means of silver, and lead 
by means of tin, and iron (loha) by means of lead, and wood 
by means of iron, and also In’ means of leather.” — IV, J/, 7. 

Further on, in the same Upanishad, we aie told that by one 
nugget of gold, all that is made of gold is known. — VI, i, 

In Aitareya Brahmana VIII, 22, we arc told, evidently in 
the language of exaggeration, that the son of Atri presented 
ten thousand elephants and ten thousand slave girls, “well 
endowed with ornaments on their necks, who had been gathered 
from all quaiters. ’ 

As among other ancient nations, criminals were often tried 
by the fnc ordeal : 

“ They bring a man hither whom they have •taken by the 
hand, and they say : ‘ He has taken something, he has committed 
theft.’ (When he denies, they say): ‘ Heat the hatchet for him.' 
If he committed the theft, then he . . gra.sps the heated 

hatchet, he is burnt and he is killed. But if he did not commit 
the theft, then he . . gias[)s the heated hatchet, he is not burnt, 
and he is delivered.” (Chhandogya VI, 16). Minder, theft, 
drunkenne.ss and adultery aie gencially the offences alluded to. 

The punishment of ciiminals and a pioper administration 
of the law arc the foundations on which all civilised societies 
are built, and we find a warm appreciation of law in some 
passages in the Brahmana litcratuie : “Law is the kshatra 
(powei) of the kshatra, therefore there is nothing higher than 
the law. I’lienccforth even a weak man rules a stronger with 
the help of the law as with the help of a king. Thus the 
law is what is called the true. And if a man declares what 
is true, they say he declares the law ; and if he declares the 
law, they say he declares what is true. Thus both are the 
same.” (Brihadaranyaka I, 4, 14.) No nobler definition of law 
has been discovered by all the jurists in the world. 

Still more interesting to us is the moral teaching which we 
find interspersed in the literature of the foeriod. W/3 will quote 
only one passage : .* 
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** Say what is true ! Do thy duty ! Do not neglect the study 
of the Veda 1 After having brought to thy teacher the proper 
reward, do not cut off the line of children ! Do not swerve 
from the truth ! Do not swerve from duty ! Do not neglect 
what is useful ! Do not neglect greatness ! Do not neglect the 
learning and teaching of tlie Veda ! 

“ Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the gods and 
fathers ! Let thy mother be to thee like unto a god ! Let 
thy father be to thee like unto a god ! Let thy teacher be to 
thee like unto a god ! Whatever actions are blameless, those 
should be regarded, not others. Whatever good works have been 
performed by us, those should be observed by thee.” — (^Taittiiya- 
ka Upanishad I, ii.) 

We have seen before that the courts of enliglitcncd and 
learned kings, like tliose of the Videhas, the Kashis, and the 
Kuru-Panchfi,las, were the principal seats of learning in those 
times. Learned priests were retained in such courts for tlie 
performance of sacrifices, and also for the purpose of the cultiva- 
tion of learning ; and many of the Brahmanas and Upanishads 
which have been handed down to us were probably composed 
in the schools which these priests founded. On great occasions 
men of learning came from distant towns and villages, and 
discussions were held not only on ritualistic matters, but on 
such subjects as the human mind, the destination of the soul 
after death,* the future world, the nature of the gods the 
fathers, and the different orders of being, and lastly, on the 
nature of that Universal Being who has manifested himself in 
all the works we sec. 

But learning was not confined to royal courts. There were 
Parishads or Brahmanic settlements for the cultivation of 
learning, answeiing to the Universities of Europe, and young 
men went to these Parishads to acquire learning. Thus in 
Brihadarfinyaka Upanishad VI, 2, we learn tliat Svetaketu 
went to the Parishad of the Panchalas for his education. 
Max Miillcr, in his History of Sanskrit Literature, quotes 
passages which show that, according to modern writers, a Pari- 
shad ought to consist of twenty-one Brahmans well versed in 
philosophy, theology, and law ; but these rules, as he points out, 
aie laid down in later law books, and do not describe the 
character of the Parishads of the Brahmana period. Paiasara 
says that four, or even three able men from amongst the 
Brahmans in a village, who know the Veda and keep the sacri- 
ficial fire, form a Parishad. 

Besides the.se Parishads, individual teachers established 
what would be called Schools in Europe, and often collected 
round thernselves students from various parts of the country. 
These students lived with their teacher, served them in a 
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menial capacity during the time of their apprenticeship, and 
then after twelve years or longer, made suitable presents 
and returned to their homes and their longing relatives. Learned 
Brahmans who had retired to forests in their old age often 
collected such students round them, and much of the boldest 
speculations in the Brahmana period has proceeded froiB these 
sylvan and retired seats of sanctity and learning. Such is 
the way in which learning has been cultivated and preserved 
during thousands of years among the Hindus, a nation who 
valued learning and knowledge perhaps more than any other 
nation in ancient or modern times. Good w'orks and religious 
rites lead, according to the Hindu creed, to happier states of 
life and to their due reward ; but true knowledge alone leads to 
final union with God. 

The first elementary knowledge of astronomical knowledge 
is discernable in the Rig-Veda itself. The year was divided 
into twelve lunar months, and a thirteenth or intercalary mpnth 
was added to adjust the lunar with the solar year (I, 25, 8.) 
The six seasons of the year were named Madhu, M^dhava, 
Sukra, Suchi, Nabha and Nabhasya, and were connected with 
different gods (II, 36). The different phases of the moon were 
observed and have been personified as duties. RakA is the 
full moon, Sinivali is the last day before the new moon, and 
Gungu is the new moon (II, 32), The position of the moon 
with regard to the Nakshatras or the lunar mansions is also 
alluded to (VIII, 3,20), and some of the constellations of the 
lunar mansions are also named in X, 85, 13. Such was the 
elementary knowledge of astronomy in the Rig-Veda period. 

As might be expected, there was a considerable progress 
made in the Bnihmana period. Astronomy had now come to be 
regarded as a distinct science, and astronomers by profession were 
called Nakshatra Darsa and Ganaka. (Taittiiiya Biahmana IV, 5, 
and White Yajui-Vcda XXX, 10, 20.) The twenty-eight 
lunar mansions arc also enumerated singly in the Black Yajur- 
Veda, and a second and later enumeration occurs in the Atharva 
Sanhita and in the Taittiriya Biahmana. An interesting passage 
in Satapatlia Br&hmana (II, 1,2) shows how sacrificial rites were 
regulated by the position of the moon in reference to these 
lunar asterisms. It is too long to be quoted, and we will 
therefore give extracts : — 

“ I. He may set up two fires under the Kriitikds (the 
pleiades), for they, the Kriitikds, are doubtbless Agni’s asterism. 
* * 2. Moreover, the other lunar asterisms consist of one, two, 
three or four (stars), so that the Kriitikds are the most numer- 
ous, (a constellation consisting of seven visible stars). ^ 

6. He may also set up his fires under (the asterism of) Rohinu 
For under Rohini it was that Prajapati, when desirous of* 
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projeny (or creatures) set up his ‘fires * * 8. He may also set 
up his fires under (the asterism of) Mrigastrsha. For Mri^a- 
sirsha, indeed, is the head of Prajapati. • * He may also set 
up his fires under the Pkalgunts They, the Phalgunis* arc 
India’s asterism, and even correspond to him in name ; for, 
indeed,* Indra is also called Arjuna, this beinir his mystic name ; 
and they (they Plialgiinis) are also called Arjunis, * • 12. 

Let him set up his fires under the asterism Hastd, whosoever 
should wis:h that (presents) should be offered liim : then indeed 
(that will take place) forthwith ; for whatever is offered vvitli 
the hand (hasta), that indeed is given to him. 13. He may 
aisc 3 set up his fires under C^iiird^' &c. &c. 

But not only was llic setting up of the sacrificial fiios regulated 
by the constellations, but sacrifices lasting for a year wereregula-. 
ted by the sun’s annual course. Dr. Alartin Hang, the editor 
and translator of the Aitarcya Bi\hin.ina, has made some 
excellent remarks on this subject which deserv^'e to be quoted : 

‘‘A regulation of the calendar by such (astronomical) obser- 
vations was an absolute necessity for the Br.ihmans ; for the 
proper time of commencing and ending their sacrifices, princi- 
pally the so-called Sattras or sacrifici.d sessions, could not be 
known without an accurate knowledge of the time of the sun’s 
northern and southern progress. The knowledge of the calendar 
forms such an essential part of the ritual that many important 
conditions o^ the latter cannot be carried out without the former. 
The sacrifices are allowed to commence only at ceitain lucky 
constellations and in ccrt<iin months ; so, for instance, as a rule, 
no great sacrifice can commence during the sun’s southern 
progress (dakshindyaua) ; for this is regarded up to the present 
day as an unlucky period for the Brahmans, in whicli even to 
die is believed to be a misfortune. The great sacrifices take 
place generally in spring in the months Chaitra and Vaisakka 
(April and May.) The which lasted for a year, were, 

as one may learn from a careful perusal of tlic 4th Book of 
the Aitareya Brahmana, nothing but an imitation of the sun’s 
yearly course. They were divided into two distinct parts, each 
consisting of six months of thirty days each ; in tiie midst of 
both was the Vishuvan, i, e,, equator or central day, cutting the 
whole Sattra into two halves. The ceremonies were in both 
the halves exactly the same ; but they were in the latter half 
performed in an inverted order. This represents the increase 
of the days in the northern and their decrease in the southern 
progress ; for both increase and decrease take place exactly 
in the same proportions.” — Introduction, p. 46 and 47. 

The Vishuvan day, ” says the Aitareya Biilhmana (IV, 22), 
” is like is i\ man. Its fiVst half is like tiie right half (of a man), and 
‘Its latter half like the left half. This is the rcascai that it (the 
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performance of the six months’ ceremonies following the Vishu- 
van day) is called the latter (half^. The Vishuvan day is 
{just as) the liead of a man whose both sides are equal/’ 
Further on fIV, :^6), we have an account of the seasons : “ The 
Diksh^ (rite of initiation) went away from the gods. They 
made it enter into the two months of spring (VaSi 7 n/ft), ^nd 
joined it to it ; but they did not get it out (of these months for 
using it). Tliey then made it subsequently enter the two hot 
months {Grishma)^ the two rainy months {VarsJuiy, the two 
montlis of antiimn {^Saraf), and the two winter months, 
(/lemania), and joined it to them. They did not get it out of 
the two winter months. Then they jenned it to the two months 
of the dewy season (S 2 si 7 'a) ; they (finally) got it out of these,” 
We find here tliat tlte names of the seasons arc the same as 
are at present known in India. We find these identical names 
of the seasons in man}^ other works of this period {e, 
White Yajur-Veda XXI, 23 to 28. &c. &c.), ‘ but diffefcnt 
names of the twelve months are given in the last named work 
(XVIII, 28) 

Besides astronomy, other branches of learning were also 
cultivated in tlie Brahmana period. Thus'in Cliliandogya 
ITpanishad (VII, i, 2 ), we find XfuMda saying to Sanatkumura, 

’* I know the Rig-Veda, sir. the Yajur-Veda, the Suma Veda, 
as the fourth the Atharvana, as the fifth the Itihasa Puiana ; 
the Veda of the Vedas (giammar) ; the Pitrya (the rules for 
the sacrifices for the ancestors ) ; the Rfisi ( the science of num- 
bers ) ; the Daiva ( the science of portents ) ; the Nidhi ( tl)c 
science of time); the Vakovfikya (logic); the Ekayana 
(ethics); the Dcva-Viilya (etymology); tiic Bialima-Vidyil 
(pronunciation, pia^sody, ) ; tlie lh3uta'Vid3’a ( tlie science 
of demons ) ; the Kshatra-V'iilj^a ( the science of wea2:)ons ) ; 
the Nakshatra-Vidya ( astrononu' ) ,* the Sarpa and Devajana- 
Vidya (the science of scr[)ents and of genii ). Ail this 1 know, 
sir.” 

In Brihadaranyaka ( IJ, 4, 10 ), we are told that Rig-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, Atharvangirasas, Itihasa ( legends ), 
Piuana 'cosmogonies) Vidya ( knowledge ), the Upnnishad.s, 
Siokas (verses). Siltras (prose rulc^ ), Ann-V) akhy^nas 
(glosse.s/ Vyakhyanas (commentaries), have ail been breathed 
forth from the Siq^icmc Being. 

Again in the eleventh book of tlic Satajiatha Brulimana, wc 
have mention of tlic tlircc Vedas, the Atharvangirasas, the 
Aunsasanas, the Vidv as, the Vakovakya, the Itihasa Purana, the 
Narasansis and tlie Gallias. 

Professor Weber is of oj^iiiion that tlicsc names do not 
necessarily imply distinct species of "work whioJi existed^ 
in the Brahmana pciiod, and which have been since lost to 
VOL LXXX\ ] 18 
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US. He points, out that many of the names merely imply the 
different subjects which we still find existing in the BrAhmanas. 
Aqcording to this opinion, it was at a later age, in the Sfttra 
period mostly, that these different subjects which .we find 
interwoven in the Brahmanas and Upanishads developed 
themse^lves and branched out as separate subjects of study, 
taught in the separate works and compositions which have 
come down to us. 

There is considerable force in this argument, but at the 
same time it seems very likely that on many of the subjects 
enumerated above separate works existed in the Brldimana 
period, which have been lost to us because they have been 
replaced by more elaborate and scientific works of a later date 
on the same subjects. 

There is a passage in the White Yajush Sanhita (XVII, 2 
and 3) which shows that the science of numbers had already 
received a high development, and we find names of the 
multiples of ten up to iooooockxx)ckx)CKXX>^ which is called 
Parflrdha. 

A fairly correct knowledge of anatomy was obtained from 
the victims which were slain and carefully dessected at sacrifices 
and there are some curious passages in the Upanishads which 
show that the heart and the arteries and the veins struck the 
thinkers of those times. In Kanshitaki IV, 20, we are told, 
The arteries of the heart called Hita extend from the heart 
of the person towards the surrounding body. Small as a hair 
divided a thousand limes, they stand full of their fluid of 
various colors, white, black, yellow, red.’^ In later Upanishads, 
Prasna and Katha, one, and probably both of which belong 
to the Atharva-Veda, we are told that there are loi arteries 
(Katha VI, 16; Prasna III, 6.) 

{ To be contiuued^ 

R. C. Dutt, c. s. 



Art. IV.— CHRISTIAN PAGANISM. 

I N China, we are informed by the learned, there are three 
religions ; although some of the Chitiese contrive ^ profess 
a mixture of the three, which may almost count for a fouith. 
There is Buddhism, with its shiines and its images, its alien 
liturgy, its convents, incense, and lighted candles. There is 
Confucianism with its ‘five virtues,* and its dogma of self-recti- 
fication. Lastly, there is the usual compromise with supersti- 
tion, stupidity, and fear, known there as Tavism, which is 
[)ractically the worship of evil powers, and a fragment of black- 
mail to the devil. Nor, if we will look candidly on any 
European society, as an intelligent traveller from China might 
do, shall wc find matters diffciing very much in the religions 
of what is called ‘Christendom.’ Catholics, Roman, Angli- 
can, and Greek, delight in just such splendours and formalities 
as plea.se the Buddhists. The lower middle classes, and the 
less intelligent among the w'orkmcn, like their religion strong 
and hot, with an eternity of torment to be saved from, by 
belonging to various special creeds, persuasions, or*denomina- 
tions, all based on this common piinciple of fear. And lastly, 
theie is the leligion of morality and viitue; often based on 
determinism, yet preaching the doctrine of self-rectification and 
the formation of habits. 

The last-named is the system most in vogue amongst our 
modern eclectics. I’opular writers, endeavouring to mingle its 
precepts with the salvage of oitliodc)xy, create a temporary 
lull in the fever of modern feeling by the placebo of sham- 
science and reconciliation. We arc to be damned in a circle 
instead of ein endless light line; or ‘damnation ’ means some- 
thing like ‘ stultification ; ’ or eternal, means spiritual ; or some 
other concession is offered to a :jcitgeist which objects to cor- 
poral punishment. Or those who cannot be put off by these 
smug palliatives are accosted by Positivism, It must be admit- 
ted, they are told, tliat Christianity lias broken down : Chris- 
tianity has shown that it can produce saints, and that it is 
especially able to produce sinners'. But citizens it cannot form. 
We are what our circumstances have made us. The only cure 
is in discipline. Like the Confucians, we must seek the reform 
of society in the reform of self. The latpst and most sym- 
pathetic of the writers of this school is Mr. Cotter * Morison, 
he tells us plainly to think no more of saving our own souls : 
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but to confine our labors to comforting, other people’s bodies ; 
the worship of God is to give way to the service of man. 

It is not ours to compose such litigation. But it may be 
excusable to offer a question from the outer bar or the jury-box. 
Is it Christianity, in triitli, that has bioken down? or is the 
quarrel lather one of European Confucianism, with false 
hums of religion, with pagan ritual, and with heathen super- 
stition ? This is no idle question ; and on the nature of our 
answer may depend the future of the best part of the human 
race. If it should appear that the official species and shapes 
which a thinker like Mr. Morison attacks are no legitimate 
product of the teaching of Jesus and of Paul, the ground may 
1)0 cleared for an inquiry as to what that teaching really is, 
and how far \vc have yet adopted, or may hereafter adopt, the 
principles it implies or inculcates. 

Mr. Morison concludes his brilliant “ introductory ” chapter 
witli tlie remark, that ‘‘ it would be rash to expect that a transi- 
tion from theology to positivism, from the service of God to 
the service of man, could be accomplished without jeopardy.” 
liut it would surely require a ceitain amount of what one can 
scarcely call anything but bias, to admit the opposition here 
postulated. There is nothing in fundamental New Testament 
piety to warrant the idea of a service of God that is not shown 
in the service of man. Dogma, ritual, apostolic succession, 
sacerdotalism, may or may not be serviceable to man. Such 
things fluctuate from age to age, from place to place ; and 
sometimes survive and linger after the extinction of the condi- 
tions that called them foilh. But again the question emerges 
yf/r they Christianity ? 

We must bcwaic, in all arguments, of equivocation ; how 
much more in this most extremely seiious and impoitant 
matter. Like many another word, ‘Christianity’ is a term 
susceptible of vaiious meanings. Wc often use it, no doubt, to 
express what is the cuiicnt oi)iuion of a so-called * Christian 
countiy ; ” a form of icligic^n claiming to be founded on a belief 
in Jesus, established by law, or settled by public opinion, in a 
])aiTicuIar nation, at a particular pciiod. But tl\crc is another, 
cl more distinct, and a more verifiable signification. If a 
scientific inhabitant of another })lanct were called upon to 
define Cliristinnily, can it be supposed that he would acce])t 
as a type, the Cluirch of ancient Byzantium, of mediaeval Rome, 
of Sct)tland in the bust century, or even of Canterbury in the 
present tlay ? W(miM he not rather inquire — what was tlie 
doctrine of the fountler, what weie the practices and institutions 
of his immediate followei s ? So instiucled, would he give tl)c 
name to^ciny systematic theology, or to any scheme of hierarchy 
that had ha])pciicd to chaiactciisc any .special form of icligion 
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bearing the title of Christianity ?’* And is there anything in 
the teachings of S. Jarrics or of S. Paul, or in the best authen- 
ticated utterances of our Lord, which permits of antithesis 
between the service of God and that of man ? 

To avoid all controversial ground, let us confine ourselves 
to records that are generally admitted to be genuine. the 

teaching of Jesus was practical ratlicr than theological, we find 
evidence in the sayings ascribed to him in the Gospel according 
to S. Mark. Particular reference may be made to sucl^ passages 
as X 18, xii 31, xiii 32, xiv 36, xv 34, wlicre liis humanity (in 
either or both senses of the word) is consistently indicated. 
If it be said that vve do not know certainly that these sayings are 
correctly reported, it will perhaps be allowed that l\is brother, 
liad some reason to know what was his real doctrine. Wliat 
then, is the record of James ? In how many of the various forms 
of Christianity, so-called, have the principles inculcated in ii 
8, 9, been obeyed ? It is still more strongly evident fron^ the 
well-known passage i. 27, how very different all foims of recent 
Chiistianity are from the religion of Chiist. 

Or take S. Paul, the best witness, in a forensic sense — the 
man who comes irto court giving his name and address, 
saying : “ I, Paul of Tarsus, once a persecutor, but converted, 
whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell ?’* A 
visionary, it may be said ; but none the less respectable by 
his social position and liis education. In the Epistle to the 
Romans, the only theology is one that exhibits Jesus Christ not 
as God, but as a messenger of God, mediating between that 
unknown power and man : We rejoice in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through whom \vc have now received the 
reconciliation ? We are heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ, the “ first-born among many brcthicn ?’' And this is the 
application of the brotherhood : “ Be tenderly affcctioned one 
to another, in honour preferring one another ?’^ And so forth (xii. 
10 to xiii. 10). Turn the i^age, and we find St. Paul expressly 
claiming to “ have the mind of Christ’' (I. or ii. 16). This 
first Epistle to the Church at Corinth contains, it is true, 
mucli that is mystical, much tliat is peculiar to the position 
and opinions of the writer ; but it contains marvellously little 
of any form of modern Christianity, or of those things of 
which Mr. Morison shows the dangers. It contains that 
ardent description of charity, or Christian love,” as the 
revised version has it, wliich puts humanity upon a plane 
immeasurably above prophesy and above faith, and even 
above the acted conduct of the philanthrope or the martyr : 
love that takes no account of evil, seeks not its own, is not 
provoked, covereth all things, enduretli al*l things. ^Who is the 
Pope or Bishop, or chief pastor of this or that denomiaatiofl 
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who has fulfilled that ideal ? But thpre is no room in this 
Epistle for the dogma of Athanasius : ‘ The son also shall be 
subjected . . • that God may be all in all." 

It were useless to multiply instances. The doctrines of 
modern churches are not to be found in the teaching of the 
founddV of Christianity ; and, therefore, it is unjust to impute 
to them or to their religion consequences with which they have 
had no concern. 

The genesis of theology is plain to those who have 
studied such books as Gibbon's Decline and Fally or Milman's 
Latin Christianity, The origin of the hierarchy is not of a 
different order. In the we see how the Diaconate arose, 
in the selection of officials to administer the contributions of 
the charitable amongst indigent believers. Priesthood there 
was none ; the ciders, out of whose great name the word 

priest " has grown, were merely the mature heads of Christian 
families. Bishops were ‘‘ overseers" appointed, as the Churches 
became more numerous, to see that the alms were justly distri- 
buted. The early Christian machinery was that of a modern 
masonic lodge or benefit society among the Jews. But when 
the churches came under imperial patronage, all this naturally 
changed. In tlic East, Christianity absorbed the feasts and 
holidays of heathendom almost universally ; in the West, it 
did much the same, but added a hierarchy borrowed from that 
city, out of who.se august remains it built its edifices, and whose 
titles and oecumenical attributes it tran^^feried to its supreme 
Pontiff. In such wise, and in no other way, arose the Chuich of 
Rome. 

Meanwhile the lower forms of paganism were never quite 
destroyed. A belief in saints and demons, in good and evil 
angels, continues to prevail. Then came a stirring among the 
Teutonic nations, tliC latest to embrace the Christian paganism 
of Rome, the first to throw it off. Protestantism has been called 
a “ half-way-house to free thinking ” ; but its supporters have 
remained there a long time without making the rest of the jour- 
ney. Protestants still celebrate the Nativity, for example, at a 
season when it could not have occurred, only because the end 
of December was the date of a great Roman festival. Sunday is 
still the great day of observance, in place of Satuiday, the true 
Sabbath, because the Emperor Constantine found the day of 
Apollo observed by his heathen subjects. The doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation arc to be observed in several pagan 
mythologies ; and traces of Buddhism still linger in ogr cathe- 
drals. But the righteousness, the self-sacrifice, the earnest 
well-doing, which Mr. Morison misses in all modern forms of 
Christianity, — these are the points which Jesus did not borrow, 
and which to this day remain exclusively his owui. 
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It is beyond the sejope of this paper to enter upon a critical 
review of Mr. Morison's book ; all that can be ptofitably attemp- 
ted is to illustrate by a few, almost fortuitous, instances the 
thesis that a true religion of Jesus may be discoverable which 
will not be exposed to the exceptions that the author has, most 
justly, taken to many of the tenets of the various existing forms 
of ortliodoxy and their consequences. One obvious objection 
may be taken to this position. It may be said that the doc- 
trines of Perdition and Election, denounced in the^ book, are 
integral portions of the teaching of Jesus and his immediate 
followers ; and that these, if no others, remain to form an 
insoluble difficulty. Jesus, observes Mr. Morison, taught that in 
the battle of life the enemy had to some extent the victory. Of 
the helpless children of God there were few who found the 
narrow way, while tlie many must tread the downward path 
that leadeth to destruction. And Paul justified this seem- 
ing defeat of the Almighty by imputing it to His wilW So 
thinks our author ; enforcing his opinion by citing the famous 
passage from the Epistle to the Romans (ix. 18 — 21,) Undoubted- 
ly, if the words of Jesus have been correctly reported on this 
momentous topic, they seem to bear out the theory that Satan 
was legarded as having conquered by the criterion of what in 
war is called the butcher’s bill,” and by having effected a perma- 
nent lodgment on the Universe of Creation. These views have 
been accepted far and wide. Not only have churclres in the East 
and the West sought to use them as a persuasive or a deterrent, 
but they have been adopted in the spurious Christianity founded 
by the Prophet of Arabia, Yet sucli interpretations are so 
repugnant to the common sense and conscience of mankind, 
that thinkers in all quarters have struggled against their 
adoption. Not only professed Universalists in Europe and 
in America, but even the usually docile followers of Islam have 
repudiated it. Umar Khayyam, the astronomer-poet of Khora- 
san, taking up the metaphor of Paul, asks, What ! did the hand 
then of the potter shake ?” And clsewliere : The Universal 
World is filled with thine ordinances. I cannot choose 
but obey them ; why, tlien, call me “ sinner ?” In one passage 
of unsurpassed daring, he even offers his forgiveness to God for 
having made him such as he is, and set him in such a world. 

The explanation is that the ideas of predestination and of 
everlasting torment, though not (like most of the flaws of our 
current systems) derived fiom Western paganism, are taken from 
a heathen system that has been no less potent in the East. In the 
purer theism of the ancient Hebrews, there was no definite 
doctrine of a future state, as was first shown in the Divii^e 
Legation of Warbuiton, Vague conjectures of shadowy 
post mortem existence were harboured by some, but were 
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Stoutly resisted by others, as by the author of Ecclesiasfes. 
But in the captivity the Jews were brought in contact with 
the Persians, where a system of dualism was in full operation 
and sway. When the Jews returned to Jerusalem, many of 
them brought back ideas of tliis kind which they fitted on 
as best*they might to the faith of their fathers* The Satan of 
Job had been a Divine minister, permitted to tempt one 
righteous man for a divine purpose. The new view of Satan 
was that •■of an enemy of God and man, to whose attacks 
all were exposed. The Zoroastrian belief in a future life of 
rewards and punishments was adopted by a large and influential 
party, though contested to the last by the more strictly 
orthodox, described in the New Testament, under the collective 
title of Sadducccs, from whose ranks the priestiiood cojitinued 
to be filled. Traces of this controversy are clearly to be seen. 
Thus, in tlie second book of Maccahccs XII. 43“Sk — we are told 
ihat^Judas, having made a collection of money in honour of 
some of his followers vvlio iiad been slain in the war, sent 
it to Jerusalem to offer a sin offering . . . *' in that he was mind- 
ful of the resurrection ; for if he had not hoped tliat they that 
were slain should have risen again it had been superfluous and 
vain to pray for the dead. And also in that he perceived that 
there was great favour laid up for those that died godly ; it 
was an holy and good thought.” 

Here we s^em to discern tlie genesis and growth of tlie belief 
in a general resurrection, and of rewards for the righteous. 
The adoption of the IVIaniclia:;an part of the system appears 
an unavoidable consequence. Without saying that Paul went 
so far — indeed, symptoms of opinions favourable to universa- 
lism may be, and have been cited from his wiitings — it is per- 
missible to say that when his teaching came to be applied 
by the early fathers who moulded the nascent system, the 
prevalent feelings would be read with such passages as that 
referred to in The Service of Man, Disciples already persuaded 
that the doctrine of a resurrection was inextricably connected 
with a belief in eternal reward and punishment, would .na- 
turally appropriate the words attributed to Jesus and tho 
Pauline view of election, and join tliem to those doctrines. 
And hence a system, of the kind objected to by Mr. Morison, 
would necessarily come to form an integral part of official 
Christianity. But it would, like all the other difficulties, be the 
product of heathenism. 

Not only must ]\Ianichaeism be detached from the true 
faith, but Anthropomorpl\isin too. Jesus, is in this sense, an 
Agnostic. ‘‘No man, hath seen God at any time” is his 
positive deelciration, ]Mr. Morison seems in one place (p. 43) 
to impute to modern Agnostics a denial of God’s existence. 
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But they are not such.“ fools,” to use the uncomprommg stigma 
of the Psalmist. Dogmatic theology may 6e of local and 
transitory growth ; Theism and emotional religion are as much 
a necessity of the human mind as music. Music does not 
express anything articulately : it has been said that twenty 
cultivated hearers of a new sonata would, if interrogated sepa- 
rately, give twenty different accounts of what it meant. So of 
religion : a number of different emotions may be raised in an 
equal number of pure and sensitive hearts by mediiation and 
by suffering ; but all alike would be affected by a sense of the 
solemnity of the unknown, and the boundless inyster}^ of the 
unconditioned on which our little lives are based. The a'uthor 
gives (44-7) a passage from Mr. Herbert Spencer as showing 
that the conception of God, stripped of its human attributes, 
“ ceases to be conceivable.” But the general scope of that great 
man’s philosophy is, surely, to demonstrate that this unknown 
God — whom Paul also ]:)rcached — 2s yet, always, and efvery- 
where. Wc know not such a familiar thing as light is : 

we do not deny its existence. An anthropomorphic God, says 
Mr. Morison, is the only God whom men can worsliip : that might 
be the very reason why, divested of its excrescences, the belief 
in Jesus has been so potent a factor in modern civilisation. 
Numbers of brave men and patient tender women have thought 
they found the invisible clivinity made mainfest to them in 
the perfect humanity of Clirist Jesus, but over that vision 
mythological theology has no doubt cast a dismal veil. Let 
us hope tliat the time is not far off when, ceasing to confound 
the veil with the thing veiled, men will find the tiiie vision and 
its blessing. 

With such limitation'^, a candid judgment must confess the 
truth of the chapters that follow, Chi istianity, as Mr. Mori.son 
understands it, has not always been piociuctive of consolation 
to its followers, or of purity and rectitude of conduct. There 
is no po'-sibility of evading the instances given ; the w'ords of 
the aulhorilic-s arc quoted tcxtually, and give positive proof 
of doubt, distress, misery and wickedness of all sorts, distinctly 
arising out of various forms of orthodox belief. P'or example, 
in regard to the terrors of orthodoxy, wc find passages from 
Cardinal Wiseman, John Bunyan, tlie Pascals, and Jeremy 
Taylor, impartially and indiscriminately showing how members 
of such varying bodies felt them. Thomas k Kempis plainly 
says ; “ On a true account, I have not deserved even the smallest 
consolation.” The same feeling might be shown to point the 
Musalman. Thus Omar Khayyam holds it presumption even 
to pray : — 

* Why wilt thou say Have merev, Lord, on me 

Is it from such as tlioii that He will leain V 
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In matters of morality, the official creeds have done no better. 
By numerous instances, taken from tlie" histories of Catholic 
and Protestant lands, the author shows that various sorts of 
Antinomianism have constantly prevailed. “ Salvation,’' • he 
declares, “depends on repentance and the subjective attitude of 
the souVtowards God. And this repentance is powerful to can-* 
cel any number of previous breaches of the moral law.” This 
may be tlie too common consequence of orthodox doctrines ; 
but it may^also be shown not to be the spirit of Christ. Taking 
the founder of Christianity by isolated sayings (which may 
have been erroneously reported) such a tendency may indeed 
be imputed to his teaching. But, judging by the effect that 
he produced on his immediate followers, by James and Paul 
in their recorded discourses, salvation means deliverance from 
wrong-doing, and repentance means change of heart. A sense 
of moral duty is constantly contemplated as the substitute for 
the i«dulgence of passion ; the love of neighbours and brethren, 
and submission to constituted authority, are enjoined in place of 
self-love. 

And this altruistic tendency was in the air when those teach- 
ers appeared, as we may see from Juvenal, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. Where is there a stronger precept of self-denial than 
that at the end of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire? 

** Anger repressed, best quenched, and work pieferred 
To pomps and vanities that sway the heid.’" 

It is not from princes of the church or spiritual peers that 
we have learned such lessons ; nor, of course, are they the 
special and peculiar property of any particular religion. ]lut 
what the Stoics had begun to learn from the corruption of the 
life around them in Italy, was taught to Essenes and Ebionites 
and humble Galilleans by similar conditions in Syria. It is 
heathenism that has weakened the lessons, and brought back 
into modern Christianity the feathers of Sardanapalus. 

In his seventh chapter the author pauses from his denuncia- 
tions of modern corruption — stern as those of an ancient 
Hebrew prophet. He pays a fitting tribute to the true religion 
by showing some of the saintly and beautiful lives and 
characters that it has produced. The legitimate deduction 
is, that an idea of duty may be stimulated by various motives ; 
and that among these the desire of imitating Chirst has been 
one of the most efficacious. Might we not all, in our several 
degrees, have been brought to cherish that idea by proper 
teaching ? 

That seems to be our author’s conclusion. The proper culti- 
vation of human naturae lie asserts to be the one object to be 
filmed at. ' As a skilful musician can perform a piece of music 
without looking at the notes, or even at the keyboard, so by 
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the incessant formation of good habits we should make the 
practice of virtue automatic. So mote it be ! * 

Scant justice has been done to a sincere, eloquent and 
attractive work. Although it is probably the sharpest blow ever 
delivered at official orthodoxy, it will be found full of benefit 
to those who can use it with discretion. But it does nat carry 
conviction against a possible religion which, while recognising 
the excellence of Jesus as a moral reformer, should discard all 
the mythological, metaphysical, or mystic elements promul- 
gated in his name. He said that we could not know God 
save through himself ; he inculcated the service of man. In 
liim we find an anticipation of what is best in Positivism and 
Agnosticism. What is not of Him in Christianity is Pagan. 

H. G. Kefne. 



Art. V.— military OFFICERS IN THE 
INDIAN POLICE. 

A t a time when the Viceroy has so handsomely acknow- 
ledged the good services of the Buimah Military Police, 
whose duties have been “ as arduous, as dangerous, and as try- 
ing to their healtli as those to which the Military Forces of 
Her Majesty in Burmah have been exposed, &c., &c.,*' and 
when the same high authority padded that “they have in 
no degree fallen behind the other Police Forces of 
India ; ” thus indirectly bearing testimony to the services 
rendered in former days by the Indian Police under Military 
officers, we think that a favorable opportunity of giving a 
brief resiling of the history of these officers, tlie purposes for 
which they were lent to the Civil Governments originally, and 
how tliey have been fenced to diift with tlie tide of subsequent 
changes in the Police system till they have become a Civil body, 
and been cut off from their original family and calling — all 
but in name — and are now holding positions incompatible 
with their comparatively high army rank. 

We do this because with these changes of Police administra- 
tion, a new set of officials have crept in during the past 
quarter of a century, who have no knowledge of the actual facts 
of the case, , and are apt to think that these Military officers 
entered the Police solely to better themselves, and because they 
thought it would pay better than a Militaiy caieer. 

We, thercfoic, purpose to go back some 30 years and examine 
the question fairly, and without bias, one way or another, giving 
quotations from the press from time to time to shew what 
lookers-on thought of the case of these officcis and their treat- 
ment by Government. 

In 1858 a Force, called the Military Police, was raised in India 
to assist in quelling the mutiny, and their duties were of just as 
arduous and dangerous a character as those of the Military Forces 
of Her Majesty at that time. The services of the Military 
Officers and Ihcir Police were repeatedly acknowledged by the 
authorities, although beyond the pale of military reward, except 
in some few instances, such as for instance, the 1st Bengal 
Police Battalion, which was bodily transferred subsequently 
to the regular army, and is well known as Rattray\s Sikhs ; the 
squadron of the Ramguih Cavalry, which was originally a Civil 
corps, but subsequently, as a reward for good services during 
the mutiny, was raised to a full Regiment, and removed to the 
Military Department (only to be disbanded the following year, 
however ! )— the Mairwarrah Battalion, which also ‘ was taken 
Over by the Government of India, and is still retained on the 
strength of the army and so on. 
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But as the country fettled down agfain after the Mutiny had 
been quelled, the Government could no longeV afford to keep 
up a large armed force like the Military Police, while at the 
sarfte time a wholesale disbandment of the Native Army also 
ensued. Tliis was in 1861. 

In place, however, of tlie Military Police, a new Po]jc€ Force 
came into existence about this time, to which a large number 
of Military officers were appointed, and we will quote just a few 
passages from our Review, No. 117 of July 1874, ty shew how 
this came to pass : — vide Article on ‘‘The Beng,ii Police/' 

In 1855 the European community througliout India was 
startled by the revelations of the Madras Toiture Commission, 
and the question of Police reforms again came to the front. 
The Commissioners ap[>ointed to investigate alleged cases of 
torture thus concluded their report to the Madras Government : 
“But it seems to us questionable whether, to render the Police 
efficient, it must not be placed under independent liuropean 
authorit}^ Altliough the Collector would still remain the poli- 
tical head of his whole province, and retain all power and 
authority as Justice of the Peace and Magistrate, it will probably 
be thought that the Police cannot be organised, brought up to, or 
kept in, the requisite state of discipline, unless it be command- 
ed by an officer, who should give his whole undivided time 
and energies exclusively to that object." 

These words struck the key-note of all subsequent attempts 
at Police reform. Much discussion took place as to the precise 
shape these reforms were to take, and long correspondence 
followed between the Government of Madras, the Government 
of India, and the Court of Directors, wliich ended in 1857 by 
sanction being accorded by the Honorable Court of Directors to 
the re-organization of the Police on the system advocated by 
the Madras Government. The main feature of that system, and 
one upon which all the authorities were unanimously agreed, was 
“ that the Police should be made a separate department^ 
organised, trained, and controlled by its own officers under the 
direct supervision of Government.” Lord Harris, then Governoi* 
of Madras, in his Minute of September 1856, wrote very strongly 
on this point, insisting on the entire separation of the Police from 
tlie Magistracy, but holding that the Collector-Magistrate, as 
Chief Administrative Officer, should direct tl,)c distribution of the 
Police, and call for their services when required : would have 
nothing to do, however, with the interior economy of the Force ; 
that would be regulated by the Commissioner of Police under 
tlie orders of Government. Tlie Honorable W. Elliott, a 
Member of the Madras Council, also recorded his views to JikQ 
effect; so also Mr. Morehead. In May 1858 Mf. Robinson^ 
a Madras Civilian, of high standing, was appointed Chfbf 
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Commissioner, and directed to submit a scheme for the re-orga- 
nization of the Madras Police on the general principles above 
indicated ; and in December of the same year he submitted 
his scheme, of which the leading features were as follow : — 

i.r/. — ^The Police becomes a distinct Department under the 
direct su|jervision of the Government ; its members of all grades 
being divested of judicial functions, and being under the ex- 
clusive control and management of its own officers.” 

2utf . — The administrative and judicial functions of the 
Magistracy remain as at present throughout all grades from 
the village Munsiff up to the Magistrate, each so far as his 
legal power and jurisdiction extend. The Magistrate of the 
District will be kept fully and intimately acquainted with the 
distribution and administration of the Police. He will make 
requisition for their services if the arrangements, which he 
may think, are required for the preservation of the peace 
and ‘prevention of crime have not been anticipated by 
his own officers ; the Police will execute all his lawful com- 
mands. But he will not interfere with the internal economy 
and arrangements of the District Corps, for which its own 
officers will be individually responsible.” 

To this scheme the Madras Government accorded general 
approval, and Mr. Robinson was directed to proceed to Calcutta 
with a Draft Bill, Act 24 of 1859, which was submitted to the 
Legislative Council, and passed into law in September 1859. 

Meanwhile a fierce battle was raging in Bengal upon the 
question of Police reform between the advocates of what may 
be called the purely Oriental System on the one side, and the 
supporters of the Western System on the other hand. The 
Orientalists, headed by Sir F. Halliday, held that all functions 
should be centred in one individual officer at the head of the 
District, who should exercise, in his own person, all the powers 
of Government. The Western party, headed by Sir J. P. Grant, 
held that there should be complete separation of functions and 
division of labour. Sir J. P. Grant was strongly supported by 
Sir Barnes Peacock and Mr. Ricketts, 

Sir J. P. Grant recorded, “ There is no longer any question 
as to the necessity of separating the functions of Revenue and 
those of Police and Criminal justice so far as native function- 
aries are concerned. This one decisive effect, the Torture Re- 
port, * has had upon the European mind universally I 

do not know if the full extent of the decision tliat the united 
functions cannot be entrusted to native hands has been seen ; 
not only must revenue and police powers be disjoined in the 
case of the neons and the tchsildars : the principle of the 


Uepoil of the Police Commbbion of 1858. 
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reform applies as strongly to the Deputy Collectors and Deputy 
Magistrates, who are mostly natives. Yet tfie functions of 
these last-named classes are in quality the same as those of 
Coflector and Magistiate. A Deputy Magistrate of experience 
has always the full powers of a Magistrate. However this 
difficulty may be treated, I see not how incongruity of •system 
and invidious and offensive class distinctions are avoidable 
if the union in European hands is insisted on. .... Every 
officer of Indian experience will understand why the^fact of the 
two classes of native officers being under two European heads 
causes in the one class a wholesome fear of the other. A 
European officer is always the last person to hear of the mal- 
practices of his own native subordinates. The people will 
complain to any one else, but it is hard to induce them to 
complain to a Chief of the conduct of those under that Chiefs 
orders. A European will hear plenty of evil of the conduct 
of native officers over whom he has no control, but he* will 
licar little against those who serve him, or serve under him. 
and what little he does hear will probably be in the shape of 
charges, which, in the manner and form alleged, are false. . , . 
The system whereby various functions, each of which is 
separate in other well-administered countries, are sometimes 
united in India, is represented in its most amiable view when 
it is called Patriarchal. It is suitable and convenient, as a 
temporary expedient, in a new acquisition, and it is a pecessary 
expedient in a poor and ill-peopled province of great geo- 
graphical extent. It is a very silent system, and goes on with 
very little trouble to rulers so long as the remembrance of 
the ancient misrule lasts, and so long as few Europeans or 
others, who have been accustomed to a regular Government, 
fall under its operation. But it has its long undiscovered abuses, 
its sudden explosions ; witness the Madras Torture Commission, 
Without, however, questioning the system where it is appro- 
priate, I ask if such a country^ as I have described Bengal to be, 
is a fit country for a Patriarchal experiment? For this system, 
two parties are required, the sage and paternal ruler of a 
district, and the dutiful family of subjects ; not to speak of 
tlie first requisite, I may safely deny that Bengal affords 
the last.’’ 

We have not space to quote further from these Minutes 
by the able men whom we have mentioned. Suffice to say 
that in i860 a Police Commission was appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India, which was directed to make a comprehensive 
enquiry into the existing constitution of Police establish- 
ments throughout India, with the view of ascertaining in what 
way they might be most effectually improved. The Commis- 
sion was composed of the following members : — Mr. Court, 
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for the North-Western Provinces, Colonel Pliayre, for Pegu, 
Mr. Wauchope Mr Bengal, Mr. Robinson, for Madras, Mr. Temple, 
(Sir Richard; for tlie Punjab, and Colonel Bruce for Oudh : — and 
in September i860, they submitted their repoit, together with a 
Draft Act, embodying the following propositions, viz. : — 

1 st . — tThat a Civil Protective Force can be constituted in 
any part of India, starting from a Civil basis, after the model 
of the British and Iri.'^h Constabulary Forces, and under the 
control of^ carefully selected European officers, which may 
be adapted by special attention to its depaitmental constitu- 
tion, and physical composition, to the performance of every 
duty which can be required of such a body. In regard to the 
prevention of crime, the suppression of local outrage, the 
maintenance of oidcr, and prevention of aggression on frontiers, 
where armed invasion is not to be anticipated : for the guard- 
ing and watching of jails, treasuries and stores, and performing 
any escort duties connected with them and public property of 
every description.*' 

2nd . — That the Executive Government should at once con- 
stitute a Civil Force of such oiganization as shall make it 
tlioroughly useful for every Civil I\)lice purpose. The Force, 
.should be so trained and constituted that it may be thoroughly 
relied upon for the performance of all duties of a preventive 
and Detective Police, and for tlie protection of property, and 
maintenance of local peace and order, with reference to the 
locality fn which it is to be employed. That the formation of 
such a force is the key to economy and military efficiency^'' 

^rd . — That the first step tov. aids effecting this object is to 
combine into one body, under a responsible supci intending 
anthority, and under an uniform organization and undivided 
control and responsibility, all the numerous bodies now engaged, 
more or less independently, on various duties connected with 
the proper Civil Police administration of the country, and the 
ordinary guard and watching of property of every kind in 
whatever Department. IMr the proper performance of all the 
important duties of a Police Force, there must be unity of action 
and identity of system throughout the body to which these 
duties are entrusted. Economy in regard to numbers, and 
finance can only thus be secured, while all the minor duties of 
guarding public property can be best and most economically 
performed by watchmen deputed from an organised and discip- 
lined force. That, therefore, notwithstanding any difficulties 
which may arise in changing existing usages, and simplifying 
complicated systems, and arranging intricate details in the 
transfer of patronage and power from man}^ Departments to one, 
yet the parajiioiint object of instituting one efficient system of 
pt>lice should be persisienliy carried out. 
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— That under the above view all separate establishments 
maintained for the watdi and ward of Jails (e>;clusive of the 
establishment of warders) of general and tehseel treasuries and 
escorts ; and all river and road police of whatever denomination, 
now*in the pay of Government, should be gradually relieved 
and absorbed in the constabulary as the organization proceeds. 

5///. — .... (village watch to be placed under the District 
Superintendent.) 

6/A — That the Police thus constituted should form a separate 
.Department in each local Government or local administration, 
and under the immediate authority and control of its Chief. 
And having an independent Departmental organization and 
subordination of its ov^'n, be made an efficient instrument at tlie 
disposal of the District Officer.” 

Tlic Act then goes on to constitute an Inspector-General of 
Police, who, in direct communication with the Government, 
shouhl be responsible for the efficiency of the l^orce and its 
general management thro 7 i(^h its own officers. That the Exe- 
cutive functions of Commissioners of Divisions should cease ; 
that the District Superintendent should be departmcntally 
subordinate to the Inspector-General, but bound to obey the 
oidcrs of the District Officer in regard to executive police 
duties, and responsible to him as to the efficiency of the force, 
but in regard to the interior economy and all Departmental mat- 
ters, he should be subordinate to the head of his own Depart- 
ment, and not in any way to the District Magistrate, and that 
there should be a complete severance of judicial and police func- 
tions ; but that a special exception be made in favor of the dis- 
trict Officer, who should be the principal crjnlrol' *' o.lr erin the 
Police administration of his district, but without any control 
over Departmental matters. 

These propositions became law in the form of Act V, i86r, 
(Police Act), and by 1862 had been introduced throughout all 
the Provinces of India. 

In Madras, Sir William Robinson, Inspector-General of Police 
in those days, did all he could to {^reserve the military element 
in the J^olicc. In fact, there the Police was regarded as a corps 
d'clite^ and picked officers were appointed to the force ; and when, 
owing to the few officers available (for the officers of the army 
of that Presidency did not suffer from extensive reductions of 
Regiments as did the Bengal Army in 1861) the supply began 
to fail, he had several interviews with the War Office authorities 
in the hope of arranging for a regular supply ; but this could 
not be managed, owing to some hitch with the Government of 
India, it is believed. 

As to the other Presidencies, it is well-known that this Police 
system was extremely distasteful to the great majority 
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Civilians, who naturally disliked to have in their District a Police 
organization over which they had nothing more than a somewhat 
vague kind of general control. Hence, before many years had 
passed, the North-Western Provinces lost 4 out of 6 of its Deputy 
Inspectors-General ; and when the finances of the country de- 
manded large retrenchments, the Bengal Police was made to 
suffer tb such an extent as to materially impair its efficiency, and 
among other reductions 4 out of 6 Deputy Inspectors- General 
were abolished ; and this may be said to have been the commence- 
ment of the downfall of the independence of the Police, for the 
Deputy Inspectors-General were undoubtedly the backbone of the 
whole system, and, on their rdhioval from the charge of separate 
Police circles, the independence of the Department began to wane, 
till finally, when Sir George Campbell came into office as Lieute- 
nant-Governor, he drove a coach and four through the whole 
Police Act, and by way of practically illustrating that Police 
officers were no longer to be considered to be a “ separate caste and 
service,’’ he promptly pitch forked two Bengal Civilians into high 
])ositions ovxr the heads of a long list of Police officers ; while in 
the North-Western Provinces, about the same time, Mr. Hobart, 
a member of the Civil Service, and only of 12 years’ standing, was 
appointed a Deputy-Inspcctor-General over the heads of senior 
Military officers who had done all the hard work in the Mutiny 
days with the Military Police, and later on, had organized the 
Police Force in its amended form. A little later on, Mr. Latouche, 
a young civiKan of 8 years’ service, was brought into the Depart- 
ment as a 1st grade District Superintendent, in supersession of 
officers who hgjJ served the Government continuously for eighteen 
years. In 1877 the Government, North-Western Provinces, 
made no secret of its wish to get rid of Military officers from 
the Police, stating that — * The fact is that men on high pay like 
the memorialists are no longer required in the Police. If they 
could be provided for elsewhere, their places could be filled, and 
efficiently filled, by men who would be glad to take less than 
half the salary, which, on an average, is drawn by the memoria- 
lists.” It had the justice, however, to recommend “ that the 
“ memorialists, many of whom have already done good service 
in the field, and originally entered the Police when it was to all 
“ intents and purposes a Military body,” should be allowed to 
return to their original profession of arms. The Military 
Department however, refused to rc-employ them. 

All independence in the Department thus ceased. District 
Superintendents were told that they were merely Assistants” to 
the Magistrate in the Police Department, and were prohibited 
from corresponding direct with their own officers, while appoint- 
ments, fines, promotions and rewards were all practically taken 
out of their, hands. 
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And yet, as shown above, when Millitary OflScers of the 
Department wished to' leave a service which they had joined 
under quite different conditions, and which had no longer any 
attractions for them, they were told that they must remain on 
as their services were not needed in the Military Department. 
This was in 1868, when the new Police system was not more 
than 7 years old, and yet young S. C. officers of the present day 
are allowed to be absent in civil employ for 10 years before 
their names are struck off the strength of their regiments 

The public will thus be able to judge whether these old 
officers have received proper con#deration. In fact, the Secre- 
tary of State, as well as the Indian Government, has officially 
admitted that they had not, when granting to them a personal 
allowance of Rs, 200 per mensem as some compensation for loss 
of promotion, while the Secretary of State in 1883 requested 
tlie Government of India to see that these officers were not 
allowed to suffer from having to serve in the Police, We«ee 
that the Government of the North-Western Provinces has carried 
out the letter of this order by appointing Colonel Stanley Clarke 
as Inspector General of Prisons, but we are not cognizant of 
any other administrations or Governments having similarly 
complied with the Secretary of State’s desire. 

We also know that the Secretary of State, in communication 
with the Government of India, has laid down 10 per cent as 
the proportion of Military men to Civilians for the Police Force 
in Bengal. There arc in the North-Western Provinces at the 
present moment only 7 Military men ; in the Punjab, with its 
immense frontier, only 5, and in Lower Bengal the same 
number (out of a total of 105 officers above the rank of In- 
spector.) Where then is the supply to be had for bringing the 
number up to its full proportion ? 

Seeing the position relatively with the Civil Service, as already 
shewn, that Military Officers now in the Police occupy, and 
the small pay they draw compared with officers in Military 
employ whose duties are also much pleasanter in every way, 
as well as the wretched prospects generally of the department, 
is it likely that any young officer would accept of an appoint- 
ment in the Indian Constabulary ? 

The position of the officers, who have taken service in the 
Burmah. Military Police, is at present quite different ; but in 
the ordinary course of things, these officers also will have one 
day to decide whether they will continue on, in the future 
Burmah Police Force in its amended form, or return to Mili- 
tary duty ; and then we shall see whether the supply will be 
equal to the demand : — unless, indeed, some radical change has 
meanwhUe been insisted on by the Home authorities with a. , 
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view to improving the pay and position generally of those 
officers who have so long and arduously plodded on under 
the most trying circumstances and conditions. 

We now proceed to make quotations from various papers, 
on various dates. 

The Delhi Gazette of the 26th April 1876, after some pre- 
fatory remarks on the callousness of the State when their own 
British officers appealed to it for redress against glaring in- 
justice, ^oes on to say — “ To edge our remarks by a case in 
“point, we may instance the new and unexpected turn of affairs 
“in the Police Uepartment ^pf these Provinces. When in 1858 
“the Military Police Force was first raised, Government was 
“ g\ad to engage the services of British officers and other gentle- 
“ men as Adjutants, and Commandants of the new Battalions. 
“ These gentlemen well, and even brilliantly, filled their new posts, 
“ were engaged under a variety of circumstances with the rebels, 
“ <uul repeatedly received the thanks of Government when 
“ such service, as they so Iieartily rendered, was valuable in tliat 
“ time of need. Are such men supposed, then, to have de- 
“ teriorated systematically during the course of eighteen, twenty, 
“ twenty-six years’ service ; that the rules under which they serve 
“ have been continually undergoing radical changes, affecting 
“ their ultimate future in the most serious manner, at a time of 
“ of life too when good service ought to be giving near prospect 
“ of rcvvarcX? An Englishman will endure much hardness before 
“ a complaint is wrung from him ; and a body of men, joining 
“ common cause in tlic same profession, will bear the uniform 
“ burthen long, bcfoie putting on paper an unmistakable and 
“ serious protest, a direct statement of their grievance.” 

“ When the Military was changed to a Civil Police Force 
“ in 1861, the feeling of satisfaction on the part of Government 
“ had not as yet worn threadbare. Rewards worth looking 
“ forward to were before the officers, and as many as four 
“ Deputy Inspector Generalships were among the prizes. No 
“ hard working and experienced officer, who had seen the Mutiny 
“ troubles, and had his share of work and danger, was as yet 
“ made to feel that his experience was rated with that of young 
" men of from 8 to 10 years* service, or with that of the young- 
“ est Magistrate or Civilian.” 

Much more could be quoted from the same Article, but 
space will not admit of it here. 

The Pioneer of 8th August 1877, also took up the case, 
thus : — “ Towards the end of last year, the Military officers serv- 
ing in the Police of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh sent 
up memorials to the Viceroy, submitting the case for the consider- 
ation of the Government of India. They complained that, owing 
to a change of policy as regards Police administration,- and to 
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other causes, the higher appointments in the Police have of late 
been either abolished, or bestowed on members of the Civil 
Service, by which arrangement they have been deprived of 
promotion, and placed in a position much worse than that of 
their brother officers who have remained in the army. The 
memorialists, on a former occasion, laid their grievances Jbefore 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, but 
without success. The memorials to the Viceroy were there- 
fore in the nature of an appeal from the decision of the Local 
Government 

So far back as the year iSsSsa force was raised in those 
Provinces in connection with the final suppression of the Mutiny, 
and was described as a Military Police. It was this force 
which the memorialists, in the first instance, joined. But about 
the beginning of 1861, the Mutiny having been suppressed, the 
Military Police was disbanded, and under the provisions of 
Act V. of 1 86 1, a Civil Constabulaiy was organised. To this 
newly-creatcd branch of the service, officers of the Military 

Police were transferred The memorialists prayed 

that they might be put on a footing, as regards emoluments, with 
officers of their rank holding appointments in the army, and 
that supersessions, such as those of 1873 1875, might not 

occur again. 

In forwarding the case of the memorialists to the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir George Couper, though not agreeing with 
their prayer, recorded as follows, viz . : — 

“ I strongly recommend their case for the favourable con- 
" sideration of the Viceroy.'* “ His Honour is compelled to ad- 
“ mit," — wrote the Secretary to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, that the position of these gentlemen is 
“ one of considerable hardship. When they took service in 
“ the Police, the prospects and chances of promotion in the 
“department were .very different from what they now are. 

“ The higher and better paid posts to which they looked for- 
“ ward have been abolished, and while some of them at least 
“ are drawing less pay in hard-worked offices than they would, 
for doing comparatively <iothing in the Military Department, 

“ they can expect no compensation in the shape of future promo- 
tion. If the conditions of the department had remained un- 
“ changed, any complaint of slowness of promotion might have 
“been disregarded; but when they have been entirely altered 
“by subsequent circumstances, it appears to His Honour that 
“the memorialists and their brother officers, who may feel them- 
“ selves aggrieved by the circumstances in which they find 
“ themselves placed, have a claim to some consideration at the 
hands of Government.” The Government of India^ however, 
disagreed with the recommendation of the Local Government,*^ 
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holding that ** the question was fully discussed in 1868/* and 
declined to open it again. It seems to us that the case of the 
Military officers, who are bound to serve in the Police, is very 
hard. There are only two District Superin tendentships oT the 
first grade, with a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, beyond 
wbichr none of them can aspire. They are debarred by Lord 
Lawrence’s Resolution of 1868 from re-entering Military em- 
ploy, and the Government, as we have seen, declines either to 
grant thepi pecuniary compensation, or to permit them to return 
to a profession to wliich they still belong. Many Captains are 
Wing Officers and secondsfn command in Native Regiments, 
who, on attaining majorities, will draw nearly Rs. 1,000 a month, 
and when Lieutenant-Colonels, close on Rs. 1,200. In the Police, 
owing to the abolition of many of the higher appointments, 
there are Majors drawing only Rs. 600 or Rs. 700 a month ; 
there are Lieutenant-Colonels on no more than Rs. 800 or Rs. 
1,000, whilst Lieutenant-Colonels, commanding Native Infantry 
Regiments, draw salaries of Rs. 1,400 a month. Sir George Cou- 
per, in recommending the case of the memorialists, pointed out 
that many of them had “done good service in the field,” but 
the mere fact of their having joined the Police at a time, when 
the work of the department claimed special activity and 
energy on their part, is allowed by* the Government to operate 
as a fatal bar to their future prospects. We need not repeat 
here what .. we have urged many times before in reference to 
service grievances, that the Government is taking a false view 
of its duty to the people of India in making that the excuse 
for a policy of meanness and faithlessness towards its European 
servants. If service grievances weary the public ear, the fault 
of this rests with the Government, which leaves scarcely a 
branch of its service without a grievance. But in the present 
case, while the wrong done to the officers concerned is as plain 
to every reasonable comprehension as the financial pressure 
put forward in its excuse, the remedy is really simple, and — as a 
great Government may fairly look cit such matters — inexpensive. 
There are only twelve officers in the North-Western Provinces 
Police affected by the hardships we' have described, and their 
number would gradually diminish by retirement. Pecuniary 
compensation, therefore, in the shape of graduated allowances, 
would not be an appreciable charge on the budget, whilst 
it would remove a feeling of discontent, the too reasonable 
grounds for which are simply beyond dispute* 

The following also appeared in the Statesman in reference to 
the unjustifiable supersession of old and deserving Military 
officers in the Police by Civilians: “Is it just, does it not in 
fact amount to a gross breach of faith, to invite officers of 
standing into the Police, under certain stipulated rules and 
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regulations which hold out to them a prospect of advance- 
ment superior to that which they might have looked for in the 
arm^y ? Is it not, I say, a gross act of injustice to those officers, 
after their prospects in the Military career have been utterly 
ruined, to deprive them of the higher appointments in the Police — 
appointments they had a right to succeed to as a rel^vard for 
good service in the department Would not a little more genero- 
sity and consideration be more becoming towards officers wlio 
are serving in the department on compulsion ? Mary of them, 
both in Bengal and the North-West, are officers who have been 
highly praised by all their official superiors, and yet they are 
actually drawing less pay than the unemployed pay of their 
Military rank, and considerably less than their employed brother 
officers in the army, who, for ever let them bless their stars, 
were not seduced by false %epesentations to accept Civil em- 
ploy." We must content ourselves with extracting this much, 
finishing with the following words — ‘‘ They ask nothing better 
than that as a reward for their services in the department, they 
may be allowed to quit it, and return to Military employ." 

A letter by Stmin C^iique also appeared, and likewise another 
article in the Pioneer of the 2ist June 1878, on the memorials to 
Parliament by Military Members of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces Police, on commenting on which the editor ended thus — 
‘‘Appeals from Inclia^^to Parliament are often ill-advised ; Parlia- 
ment is already too prone to interfere with Indian affairs, but in 
this case, the fault lies entirely with the Government of India," 

The Civil and Military Gazette of the 28th December 1880, 
in noticing the case of Military Officers in the Police, remarked 
strongly on the hardship of it. We merely make a few brief ex- 
tracts therefrom : — “As early as 1858, a force was raised in tlie 
North-Western Provinces in connexion with the suppression of 
the Mutiny, and it was described as the Military Police.” The 
officers of the force were selected by Government from among the 
gentlemen serving with the ^Native army. During nearly three 
years of the most trjdng time that India has ever witnessed, these 
gentlemen worked honestly and well in the Military Police 
force. At the end of tin's period, quiet having been restored to 
the land, a Military Police was declared to be no longer neces- 
sary, and in its place was established a Civil Constabulary, to 
which the officers of the Military Police were transferred. In 
1861 this new branch of the servdee included the Inspector- 
General, six Deputy Inspectors-General, and the command of 
the Mairwarrah Battalion. With the promise of these appoint- 
ments before them, the Military officers in the Police had no 
cause of complaint, especially as up to the year 1868 they were not 
debarred the privilege of returning to Military duty. • Moreover, 
they understood that the constitution of the force was definitef^ 
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fixed, and secured to them the following privilege, i e., that the 
Police should a separate departmenty promotion being given 
in thp ranks only. 

The first breach of faith with the officers of this Police P’orce, 
was the issue of a resolution (by the Government of India under 
Lord Lawrence) in the year 1868, depriving these officers of the 
o'j)tion of returning to Military duty ; and from that time forward 
we have to record a series of broken promises and unjust 
enactment^.* * * * Such flagrant acts of injustice speak 

for themselves, and the position of the officers of the North- 
Western Provinces Police is indeed to be deplored. Retained 
against their will in a service where advancement is hopeless, 
they see Captains serving with Native Regiments, holding the 
appointments of “ Second in Command,*’ or Wing Officer, who, 
on attaining their majorities, will draiiv close on Rs. 1,000 a month, 
or when they become Lieutenant-Colonels, almost Rs 1,200, while 
they^tiiemsclvcs (Field Officers of from 20 to 30 years’ standing) 
are obliged to be content with Rs. 700 to Rs. 800, &c.” 

The Pioneer of the 6th August 1881 and 13th September 
1881 again held forth on the same complaint. 

The Englishman of the iith November 1881 also had an 
article on the same subject, as also, again, the Pioneer of the 
15th February 1882 and 13th May 1882. From the latter 
the following words are extracted : — “ There are some Police 
Officers in the North-West who have been cheated by Govern- 
ment in the way described, and the facts are notorious in the 
Province; We find there are many more in Bengal ; and one of 
these, whose ca.se is the worst, has sent up a petition to the 
Viceroy, which ought to be in one of Ilis Excellency’s boxes 
at this moment. The amount up to date, of which this 
particular officer has been* defrauded, comparing the amount 
of pay he has drawn in the Police with that he would 
have had in the army had he never put trust in the promises 
of tlie Bengal Government, is 40,000 ; for he is a senior man 
now, cind hi.s wrongs have been accumulating for many years, 
during wliich time he has been longing to go back to his proper 
service, but has not been allowed Tiie Government could not 
spare his services as a Police Officer, but found it inconvenient 
to give him the reward it had promised him ; ’ — and so on. 

These extracts will suffice to shew what public opinion 
thinks of the case of these officeis. Numerous other articles 
of more recent date niiglit be quoted ; and we can but hope 
that those officers who have hitlierto held an erroneous opinion 
as to the circumstances of their case, will now admit that 
theirs is indeed a 


Hard Case, 



. Art. VI.— some OLD-WORLD EASTERN 
CONQUERORS. 

T he earliest Asiatic conqueror of whom anything qfirtain is 
known — and that is very little — was Nimrod, the son of 
Cush, begotten by Ham. In all probability the Cushites were 
settled on the Arabian coast, until the population in»-reased in 
excess of the very limited teriitory at their disposal. They 
accordingly broke up into two migratoiy expeditions — the one 
pi oceeding towards the west, and occupying Abyssinia, while 
the second steered in an easterly direction, and finally ascend- 
ing the Persian Gulf, took to tlie land near the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which may at that time have flowed in 
separate channels, — there being good reason to believe that, 
at the date of the foundation of the Chaldean monarchy, the 
Persian Gulf lan 120 miles further inland than at the present 
day. The leader of these wanderers was, in all likelihood, the 
personage known to Bible readers as Nimrod, who began to 
be a mighty one in the earth,” and was described as a mighty 
huntei before the Lord.” He was clearly the original Belus or 
Baal, and is supposed to have been identical with Orion, 
called by the Arabs, El Jabhan, or the Giant. Of his warlike 
achievements, very little has been authentically rpcorded. He 
appears to have reduced the low country at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and to have extended his power as fat north as 
the city of Babylon, which was founded by him. The chief 
towns within his dominions, most, if not all of which owed to 
him their origin, were Nineveh, Resen, Calah, Asshur, or 
Ellasar and Singar, .siUiatcd to the east of the Tigris. Nim- 
rod was also a great architect, though little remains to attest 
the magnificence of his designs. Ilis kingdom was of brief 
duration. He may have landed about 2,300 years before the 
Christian era, and his dynasty ceased to reign in rather less 
tlian two and a half centuries. There are usually assigned 
eleven kings to the early Chaldean State, of whom only three 
were worthy of note, namely, Nimrod, Urukh or Erech — the 
Oichanus of Ovid — a great builder, and Kudur-Lagamcr, the 
Elamite, who mostly resided at Ur, the modern Magheir, 
This monarch, the Chedor-Laomcr of the Book of Geneses, 
widened his borders very largely, and built up an empire that 
stretched for 1,200 miles from tlic Persian Gulf to the Dead- 
Sea, and 500 miles from north to south. Over these consider- 
able dominions, he reigned unmolested for twelve years, when 
fortune turned against him. He had, indeed, been so far 
successful that he had crushed a formidable rebellion, and wtis 
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returning home victorious, burdened with spoils. Unfortunately 
among his prisoners was Lot, the ifephew of Abraham, who 
straightway collected a small force, and fell by night upon 
the careless host, and smote them, and pursued them uhto 
Hobah, which is on the left hand of Damascus.” It is plain, 
however, that Kudur-Lagamer did not rule over a consolidated 
empire. His territories were broken up into vassal States, 
whose rulers sent to their suzerain an annual stipulated supply 
of valuably presents, and undertook to act as his auxiliaries 
in any wars he might wage in their direction. The five kings 
who were defeated by four, were rebels who had failed to 
despatch their annual tribute, and were rudely punished for 
their contumacy. A similar condition of things will be found 
to characterise every one of the early eastern monarchies. 
The inscriptions already deciphered abundantly show that no 
great kingdom could be described as one and indivisible.” 
It was simply a federation of minor States paying, or with- 
holding allegiance to the Paramount Power as circumstances 
varied. The reigns of the most illustrious sovereigns were 
passed in crushing revolts with terrible severity, rather than in 
adding kingdom to kingdom, and subduing nations until then 
independent. These remarks will be more fully illustrated, as 
the histories of the great Eastern monarchies are unrolled, and 
the ** steles ” of mighty men of valour are made to tell the horrid 
tale of slaughter and devastation, only partially redeemed by 
the wondrous works, still glorious and awe-inspiring even in 
their ruins. 

The achievements of the Egyptian conquerors do not, strictly 
speaking, come within the scope of this essay. One of the 
most fabled kings was Sesostris, or Sesortasen, the founder of 
the twelfth dynasty, who flourished about 2,000 years B. C., 
but Herodotus contrived to mix up his exploits with those of 
Oseiris or Sethos, and his greater son Remescs II. Syria was 
conquered by Thothmes I., who crossed the Euphrates at 
Carchemish, and overran Mesopotamia. At a later period 
Thothmes III. subjected the country between the two rivers, 
and probably captured both Nineveh and Babylon, but no 
permanent conquests were made. The defeated princes were 
left in possession of their respective dominions on almost 
nominal conditions, while the victors returned home enriched 
with spoils, and not unfrequently attended with a long train 
of captives, afterwards utilized as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and especially in burning and laying bricks. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century B. C., we find Tiglath- 
Pileser I. seated on the Assyrian throne, without the slightest 
fear of blood -guiltiness before his eyes. His career of victory 
is'inscribed on two duplicate cylinders, which record, In general 
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tejtafe, a long series of ruthless barbarities extended over the ^ 
space of five years. His successes over the Muskaf, or Maschiatis, 
are thus described by Canon Rawlinson : “He burnt the 
cities, plundered the temples, ravaged the open country, and 
carried of either in the shape of plunder or of tribute, vast 
quantities of cattle and treasure.** The cylinders are* more 
graphic in delineating what befell the five kings of Kasiyaria : 
“The ranks of their warriors in fighting the battle were beaten 
down as if by the tempest. Their carcasses covered the valleys 
and the tops of the mountains. I cut off their heads! Of the 
battlements of their cities, I made heaps like mounds of earth. 
Their movables, their wealth, and their valuables, I plundered 
to a countless amount. Six thousand of their common soldiers, 
who fled before my servants, and accepted my yoke, I took 
and gave over to the men of my territory as slaves.** Success- 
ful wars, in -those days, were good.speculations. They not only 
supported themselves, but increased the population ^nd 
resources of the victors. Strife was incessant, “ never ending, 
still beginning, fighting still, and still destroying.** Tiglath- 
Pileser, for instance, next turned his arms against the Khatti 
(Hittites), and many other tribes, sparing the lives of their 
“kings,** but appropriating their horses and cattle. He crossed 
tlie Euphrates in boats, covered with the skins of animals, 
reduced the Aramoeans or Syrians, overran the mountainous 
country of Upper Kurdistan, and captured "ancj burnt the 
strongholds of the Comani. It is thus the vain-glorious 
monarch summarises the fruits of his various expeditions : 

“ There fell into my hands altogether, between the commence- 
ment of my reign and my fifth year, forty two countries with 
their kings, from the banks of the river Yab, to the banks of 
the river Euphrates, the country of the Khatti and the Upper 
ocean of the setting sun (the Mediterranean). I brought them 
under one government. I took hostages from them ; and I 
imposed on them tribute and offerings.** He was likewise a 
mighty hunter, and with his unerring arrows, killed lions and 
wild bulls and huge buffaloes. He was, moreover, a great 
builder, and erected stately temples, palaces, and castles, 
constructed works of irrigation, introduced domestic animals 
and useful vegetables from other lands, and largely increased 
the extent and population of his original territories. Accord- 
ing to Canon Rawlinson, Asshur was still the capital of Assyria, 
the towns of Nineveh, Nimrod, and Calah still awaiting to be 
founded, though commonly supposed to have been built by 
Nimrod. Tiglath-Pileser and his immediate successors appear 
to have been intensely pious, somewhat after the Mussulman 
fashion. Their wars were so far, religious, that they were 
waged primarily for the glorification of the gods. Thb Assyria^ 
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monarcliy was at first a solid compact Httla State, with an' 
area about equal to that of England ; while Babylonia, though 
more thickly peopled, may be compared to Scotland. It was 
in the latter part of his reign that Teglath-Pileser captured 
Babylon, but in the end he sustained same signal reverses, for 
the Bs^bylonians carried off and retained, for four centuries, 
certain sacred images which were held in high reverence by 
both peoples. 

The death of Tiglath-Pileser was followed by a long period 
of obscurity, perhaps, of inactivity ; but in the year 1884 B.C. 
or thereabouts, a mighty warrior ascended the Assyrian throne. 
Asshur-idanni-pa], or Sardanapalus, conducted at least ten 
victorious campaigns in the brief space of six years. His 
expeditions extended over an immense tract of territory, but 
it does not appear that his conquests were stable or permanent. 
His reign was marked by a ^continuous series of rebellions, 
crusljied with tremendous severity, but only to be renewed 
after a short breathing time. His first campaign was directed 
against North-Western Kurdistan and the adjacent parts of 
Armenia, when several fortified towns were taken, and a 
particularly troublesome Chief was carried off to Arbela, where 
he was flayed alive, and his body suspended from the town 
wall. The citizens of Assura in Central Mesopotamia, having 
murdered their Governor and appointed a foreigner in his 
place, were punished by being deported to Nineveh, with the 
exception 01 those who were crucified, or burnt, or deprived 
of their ears and noses. The Monarch himself thus relates 
how he treated the inhabitants of the revolted city of Tela ; — 
“ Their men, young and old, I took prisoners. Of some I cut 
off the feet and hands ; of others, I cut off the noses, ears, 
and lips ; of the young men's ears, I made a heap ; of the 
old men’s heads, I built a minaret. I exposed their heads as 
trophy in front of their city. The male children and the 
female children I burnt in the flames. The city I destroyed 
and consumed, and burnt with fire.'’ In the course of his 
campaign against the Nairi, he boasts of having ruined 250 
strongly fortified towns, and of having slain many Princes* 
The Shuhites and the Laki having not only renounced their 
allegiance, but even pusumed to invade Assyria, Asshur^ 
idanni*pal straightway crossed the Euphrates on rafts, 
defeated the allies, and impaled thirty of their chief men and 
leaders. According to his own account, he devastated the 
banks of the Khabour, slew 6,500 warriors in battle or flight, 
burnt many cities and castles, put the male inhabitants to the 
sword, and carried into captivtiy their women and children, 
and herds of cattle. In his next campaign, he captured the 
t^wn of Beth Adina, and removed 2,500 of its inhabitants to 
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Calah. His ninth campaign was on a larger scale, for he crossed 
the Euphrates on rafts, marched through Carchemish without 
opposition, received the submission of the Hittites and other 
pepples, passed his army across the Orontes, and skirting 
Lebanon, reached the Mediterranean, upon which the cities of 
Tyre and Sidon, Byblus and Aradus, humbled themselves 
before him. It is worthy of note that he carried Sack with 
him to Nineveh a great quantity of beams and planks, evide*ntly 
of cedar wood. Asshur-idanni-Pal was not only a great 
warrior, but also a keen sportsman. He made •a large park 
for wild beasts near Nimveh, into which he turned 50 young, 
and 15 full grown lions, besides leopards, bulls, and buffaloes. 
There fell to liis bow and arrows, or to his spear, in Mesopotamia 
alone, 360 huge lions, 257 wild cattle, and 30 buffaloes ; while 
in Syria he slew or captured numbers of lions, wild sheep, 
red and fallow deer, wild goats, or ibexes, leopards, bears, 
wolves, jackals, wild boars, ostriches, foxes, hycenas, and wild 
asses. He likewise excelled as a builder, and made* Calah 
worthy to be the capital of his extensive dominions. He 
speaks of himself as “ the conqueror from the upper passage 
of the Tigris to Lebanon and the Great Sea, who has reduced 
under his authority all countries from the rising of the sun 
to tlie going down of the same.*' At the sources of the Tupnat, 
or Kastern Tigris, he had set up his memorial, or stele beside 
those of Tiglath-Pileser, and his own father Tiglathi Nin ii. He 
was represented in his royal and priestly robes with his right 
arm outstretched, the thumb and forefinger closely pressed 
together. Greek 'invention stepped in with the usual audacity 
of ignorance, and discovered in tliis serious historic movement 
the statue of a blase cynic, contemptuously snapping his fingers 
to give point to tlic supposed inscription, — “ Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for all other human enjoyments are not worth this.” 
He seems to have died in peace about 859 B. C., and to have 
been succeeded by his son, Shalmaneser ii,who reigned 35 
years, in the course of which he personally held the command 
in 23 expeditions, besides those he eratrusted to the conduct 
of a faithful and favourite General. It is however, a monotonous 
narrative of bloodshed, devastation, and wanton cruelty, 
recorded on an obelisk of black marble, found prostrate amid 
the ruins of his palace. Though always successful for the 
moment, he made no permanent impression upon the conquered 
peoples. No sooner had the terror inspired by his frightful 
barbarities grown somewhat weakened, then a fresh revolt broke 
out, and the work had all to be done over again. Shalmaneser's 
most inveterate enemy was Benhidri, or Benhadad of Damascus, 
subsequently slain by Hazael. His latter years were^ em- 
bittewed by the rebellion of his eldest son Asshur danni^jpal, 
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who was, however, defeated and put to death by his younger 
brother, Shamas Iva. In the reign of Shalmaneser ii, the 
Assyrian Empire reached as far north as the mountain chain 
of Niphates, while in a westerly direction it embraced Upper 
Syria, Phoenicia^ Hamath, and Samaria, all of which countries 
paid tribute with varying regularity. 

The time has long since gone by when Sammuramit, or 
Semiramis would have been included among the great eastern 
conquerors of the old world. Canon Rawlinson is probably 
justified in supposing that this famous personage was the Queen 
of Iva-Lush IV — the Bealikhish of M. Lenarmant, — to whom 
she brought the city and district of Babylon as her dower. 
That is really all that is positively known about this mythical 
heroine. Iva-Lush himself seems to have died about 781 B.C. 
After an interval of obscurity, we come upon Shalmaneser IV, 
compelling Hoshea, the son of Elah, to become his servant, 
and give him presents, and on his intriguing with So, King of 
Egypf, binding him and throwing him into prison. For three 
years Shalmaneser was engaged in beseiging Tyre and Samaria ; 
the latter falling into his hands about 721 B. C. During 
his absence the people of Nineveh revolted, under a leader, 
whose name appears to have been lost in that of his designation 
as Sargon, or Sarkin, signifying a king de facto, but not an here- 
ditary Prince. Shalmaneser's death in Syria made a vacancy, 
which was filled by this usurper, who proved a valiant and 
successful wart-ior. For fifteen years he enjoyed no respite. 
He reduced all Syria from the borders of Egypt, defeated the 
united armies of the Philistines and the' Egyptians, and 
severely punished the Arabians for presumimg to invade his 
province of Samaria. Babylon submitted on the capture of 
Merodach-Baladan, and together with Chaldsea, continued 
subject to Assyrian rule until the fall of that Empire, In the 
Khorsabad inscriptions, Sargon is made to say, — “ Merodach- 
Baladon abandoned in his camp his royal insignia, his golden 
tiara, his golden throne, his golden parasol, his golden sceptre, 
his silver chair. He escaped in disguise. I besieged and took 
his city of Dur-Yakin. I took as prisoners himself, his wife, 
his sons, his daughters. I took gold, silver, all his possessions. 
I punished for their faults all the families and all the men 
who had revolted from my government. * I reduced the cities to 
ashes, 1 undermined and destroyed the walls,” He made a 
wilderness and called it a conquest The terror of his arms spread 
far and wide. Even the Cypriots, no longer relying on their insular 
position, sent him tribute, and set up in their island a statue of 
the Great King, which may now be seen in the Berlin Museum. 
Sargon had more trouble with his northern neighbours, but 
in Jthe end, triumphed over them likewise. It was his custom 
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to deport the vanquished to other countries, or, in the euphemis- 
tic language of the inscriptions, he changed the abodes of his 
subjects.'* Among his peaceful memorials may be mentioned 
the magnificent palace he built at Kharsabad, not far from 
whfch he founded the city of Sargon, or Sarghum. His reign 
began B. C. 721, and ended B. C. 704. 

His son Sennacherib was doomed to get more incessant strife. 
Very shortly after his accession to the throne, the Babylonians, 
under Merodach-Baladon were again in arms, though only to 
be again defeated. In suppressing this revolt Sennacherib 
committed to the flames 76 towns and 420 villages. Thence 
he hastened to put down the Aramoeans, of whom he carried 
off 200,000 into captivity, besides an immense spoil in horses, 
camels, sheep, cattle, and all manner of movable chattels. 
The combined forces of the Egyptians and ^hiopians were 
forced to acknowledge his superior military prowess at Altakin, 
near Ekron, round the walls of which town many princes and 
chiefs were impaled, while men of inferior mark were sold as 
. slaves. Hezekiah, King of Judah, was also for a time in serious 
danger, but succeeded in tinning aside the punishment due 
to his disloyalty by paying a heavy fine. According to his 
cylinder in this campaign Sennacherib took 46 fenced cities, 
and more unfortified towns than could be counted. His cap- 
tives numbered 200,150 persons, old and young, besides a 
multitude of horses, mares, sheep, oxen, and camels, Hezekiah 
was shut up in Jerusalem like “ a bird in a cage, " and was 
forced to pay 30 talents of gold and 800 of silver. Two years 
later, or B. C. 698, the Assyrian monarch again marched against 
Hezekiah, but in tlie first instance proceeded to Lachish and 
Lebuah to chastise the Egyptians, contenting himself with 
sending three of his principal servants, his chief general, 
eunuch, and cup-bearer ( whose oflicial titles were mistaken 
by the writer of the Secohd Book of Kings for their personal 
names), and summoned the King and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem to surrender at discretion. That same night, while 
Sennacherib was planning an attack upon the Egyptian host, 
a strange and terrible calamity befell his own, whether from 
a Simoom blast, or from a sudden outbreak of plague and pes- 
tilence ; it is estimated that not fewer than 70,000 of his 
soldiers perished between the going down of the sun on the 
one day, and its rising up on the morrow. The fearful 
catastrophe was naturally omitted from the cylinder, which 
passes over this untoward campaign as though it had never 
occurred. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that Senna- 
cherib's murder followed close upon the destruction of his army. 
As a fact, he reigned at Nineveh for seventeen year^ after 
that «|isaster, and waged several important wars.* He even 
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sent for shipwrights from Tyre and Sidon, and launched a 
fleet on the • Tigris, and, descending the river took the 
Susianians by surprise. Nevertheless, the Babyloneans again 
revolted against his suzerainty, and in conjunction with the 
Elamites and Armseans raised a powerful army, which was 
completely crushed at Khaluli, on the Lower Tigris. On the 
cylinder it is inscribed how Sennacherib bribed the King of 
Elam's chief of the staff, and through his treachery obtained 
an easy victory over 150,000 rebels. The inscription proceeds 
to narrate (t — “On the wet earth armour and arms taken in 
my attacks floated in the blood of enemies as in a river, for 
the war-chariots that struck down men and beasts had in their 
course crushed the bleeding bodies and their limbs. I piled 
up the corpses of these warriors like trophies, and I cut off 
their hands and feet. I mutilated those who were taken 
alive like straws, and as a punishment cut off their hands." At 
a later period he occupied Cilicia, after defeating a body of 
Greek mercenaries who had crossed over from Cyprus, and he 
is believed to have founded Tarsus. The palace built by Sen- 
nacherib at Nineveh, and recently explored by Layard, 
covered eight acres of ground, and perhaps was never surpassed 
for grandeur and magnificence. In this reign, backgrounds 
were first introduced to set off the scenes and incidents 
pictorially described. His death was sudden and lamentable. 
While worshipping in the temple of liis god, he was murdered 
by his sons' Adrammelech and Shahrezar, who also killed 
their brother Nergal or Nergilus, but the people chose Ezar- 
haddon, the dead monarch's youngest son, t() reign over them, 
wherupon the parricides fled into Armenia and received grants 
of land from the king. 

It would have been well for Adrammelech had be been con- 
tented with the lot of a landed proprietor. He was tormented, 
however, with an unscrupulous ambition, and was thus driven 
to assert his pretentions to the throne of Assyria The result 
was that he was defeated, made prisoner, and put to death 
by his half-brother, Ezar-haddon, wlio reigned from B. C. 680 
to B C. 667, but not without being continually engaged in 
warfare. His first rebels were the Kings of Sidon and Libanon, 
who were speedily overcome ; the. former fleeing in vain for 
safety to an island, presumably Cyprus. A baked cylinder, 
now in the British Museum, thus tells tlie tale of this brief 
campaign : — I attacked the city of Sidon standing in the 
midst of the sea. I put to death all its great men. I 
destroj^ed its walls and houses, I cast them into the sea. ’ I 
destroyed the places of its altars. Ahdimilkut, King of the 
city, had fled from my power even into the midst of the sea. 
I^ifce a fish,H traversed the waves, and humbled liis pride. I 
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carried away all that I could- of his treasuiiss : gold, silver, 
precious stones, amber, seal skins, sandal wood, and ebony, 
stuffs dyed purple and blue, all that his house contained. I 
transported into Assyria an immense number of men and 
women, oxen, sheep, and beasts of burden. I settle<i the in- 
habitants of Syria and of the seashore in strange lands.’^ 
Among Ezar-haddon’s subsequent achievements may be men- 
tioned, the subjugation of Armenia and Cilicia. He also 
subdued Edam, and carried off certain images, locfally vene- 
rated, which were redeemed by an engagement to make over 
sixty-five camels every year, whence the general poverty of 
the Elomites may be fairly inferred. A more critical under- 
taking was the invasion of the country beyond Nedjif. It is 
stated that this was the most distant expedition ever at- 
tempted by any of the Assyrian monarchs. The line of 
march lay across 470 miles of sandy desert, succeeded by 70 
miles of fertile land, and finally by a stony arid region. In 
another direction, the \ssyrian arms were directed against 
Bikni or Bigan, perhaps Azerbaijan, never before invaded by 
a force from Nineveh, Still unwearied of war’s alams, Ezar- 
haddon next defeated the Egyptians under Tirhakah, and 
ascended the Nile as high as Tliebes. So complete was the 
subjection of Egypt, that he divided the country into twenty 
districts under the supreme direction of Neco, ap Egyptian, 
whose seat of Government was placed at Memphis. Probably 
tlie chief result of this campaign was the introduction of the 
sphinx into tlie ornamentations of Assyrian palaces. The 
task of suppressing Manasseh’s revolt was entrusted to subor- 
dinate officers, who '‘took Manasseh among the thorns, and 
bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon,” but after 
a while his kingdom was restored to him. Assyrian and other 
colonists were largely planted in Palestine. 

In the fulness of time, Ezar-liaddon was gathered to his 
fathers, B. C. 667, and Asshur-bani-pal, his son, reigned in his 
stead, and raised the Assyrian monarchy to its greatest height 
of prospeiity and power. His first campaign was against the 
Egyptians, who had again broken out’into rebellion. Tirhakah's 
troops were defeated, and the whole country re-occupied up to 
Thebes. Thereupon Neco joined the Ethiopians, while Tirhakah, 
after sustaining a fresli defeat, abdicated in favour of his stepson 
Urdamane, the Amen Rud of the hieroglyphics. From Egypt an 
immense amount of plunder was obtained, and the spirit of the 
Egyptians was so far broken that they do not appear to have 
given any further trouble in this reign. The next thing we 
hear of Asshur-bani-pal's movements is, that he ^married a 
daughter of the King of Cilicia, and crossing the Taurus rangef 
received an embassy from Gyges, King of Lydia', “ a country 
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on the sea coast; a remote place, of which the kings, his ances-^ 
tors had never even heard the name.” Gyges is said to have 
sent to Nineveh, doubtless as a curiosity, some Cimmerian 
chiefs, who had made an unsuccessful incursion into Lydia, 
soon to^be followed by a more formidable erruption of Scythian 
hordes. After reducing the mountainous region between 
Lakes Van and Urumiyeh, Asshur-bani-pal next appeared in 
the south, and crushed with relentless severity two serious 
rebellions in Susiana and Babylonia. His treatment of rebels 
was barbarous and ruthless. Some kings aild princes were 
beheaded, and others mutilated. Some had their tongues torn 
out, and at least two were flayed alive. He was likewise 
devoted to lion-hunting, for wild bulls had become well nigh 
extinct. It might almost be said that his name should be 
enrolled among those of royal authors, for he made a collec- 
tion of clay tablets, which may now be studied in the British 
Museum. Canon Rawlinson wa's of opinion that Asshur-bani 
pal, and not Asshur-idanni-pal,' was the original of the Greek 
Sardanapalus, but it is a point not susceptible of proof, and 
clearly not of much importance. He was, however, the last 
of the long line of warrior kings. His son iVsshur-emid-ilin, 
though not positively effiminate, was averse to warlike 
pursuits. His reign lasted from B. C. 647 to B. C. 625, and for 
the first thirteen years was seemingly uneventful. Then his 
troubles began. The Medes invaded the Assyrian territory, 
though only to be repulsed with considj^rablc loss, but no 
retaliation was attempted. A more formicablc invasion was 
that conducted by Cyaxares, B. C. 632, when the Assyrians 
were defeated in the open field, and their capital city invested. 
The final catastrophe, however, was temporarily postponed by 
a terrible irruption of the Scythians into Upper Media, who 
held on their course of desolation into Mesopotamia, whence 
they spread over Syria. By degrees their aggressive spirit and 
power declined. They were induced, by rich presents from 
Psammetik to leave Egypt unmolested. After a while, the 
inhabitants of the countries they had ravaged and laid waste, 
plucked up heart of grace, and fell upon their despoilers, 
destroying them in detail, and compelling them to seek safety 
in flight. The Assyrians, however, had suffered grievously at 
their hands, and were in no position to offer an adequate resis- 
tance to Cyaxares, when he returned B. C. 627 t(> complete his 
unfinished task. While he directed the main attack on the 
north, the Susianians made a useful diversion from the south. 
Presenting liimself a bold front to the Medians, Asshur-emid- 
ilin despatched against Babylon his best general Nabopolassar, 
vyho proved a traitor, and listened to the artful proposition*^ that 
his son Nebuchadnessar should marry the daughter of Cyaxares^ 
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In accordance with this arrangement, Nabopolassar made 
common cause with the Modes, and Asshur-emid-ilin in despair 
made a funeral pyre of iiis palace, and perished in the flames. 
At its best, the Assyrian monarchy, as Canon Rawlinson 
•clearly points out, was nothing more than an agglomeration 
of semi-independent States, constantly in rebellion, paying 
tribute, or withholding it, as the circumstances of the moment 
dictated. The rebels were for the moment easily red iced to 
submission, but the Empire must have been weakeiuxl by the 
destruction of towns and villages, the remorseless devastation 
of the country, tlie slaughter of so many tens of thousands of 
fighting men, and the deportation of hundreds of thousands 
of artisans and agriculturists. In short, it embodied the earli- 
est, simplest, and most crude conception which the human mind 
forms of a widely extended dominion/* The prosperous i:)criod 
of Median history was limited to the reign of Cyaxarcs. The 
kingdom had probably been consolidated by his father PlTra- 
ortes, about B. C. 647. In 634, the Modes invaded Assyria 
through the Yagros passes, but were defeated by Asshur- 
emid-ilin — the Saracus of Abydanus, and Phraortes was number- 
ed among the slain. Having reorganized his discomfited forces, 
Cyaxares again attacked the Assyrians, and after dispersing 
their army, sat down before Nineveh. His dreams of conquest 
were, however, for the moment dispersed by the intelligence 
that his own territories were overrun by the Scyfhians. He 
encountered the barbarians somewhere between Azerbaijan and 
Southern Ecbatana. They were in fact mounted, archers, and 
would almost certainly liave been overthrown by the better 
drilled and equipped Medians had there been no great disparity 
of numbers. The Scythians, however, were numerically 
superior, besides being utterly reckless of wounds or death. 
They proved victorious, and Cyaxares agreed to pay tribute. 
Fortunately, the barbarians retained their nomadic habits, and 
had no desire to settle down as proprietors and cultivators 
of the soil. They fixed themselves temporarily where fertile 
pastures spread out temptingly before them, but they dispersed 
themselves too widely, and lost cohesion and touch. Cyaxares 
thereupon invited their leaders to a grand banquet ; and as 
soon as they were overpowered by drink, he slew them all, and 
drove their hordes out of Media. Having thus freed his own 
country, Cyaxares renewed his attempt to enslave his Assyrian 
neighbours. How he succeeded has beon already told. Taking 
to himself Assyria Proper, and all the subject countries to the 
North-West, he gave over to Nabopolassar, Babylonia, Susiania, 
Chaldaea, and the valley of the Euphrates, and the two nionar- 
chs seem to have lived on terms of peace and afhity with^ 
one another. Cyaxares, however, soon grew vveary of inaction, 
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and subdued Armenia and Cappadocia, as a preliminary to“ 
extending his domination over the Caucasus to the shores of 
the Black Sea, while, in an easterly direction, he advanced his 
borders to the River Halys. These conquests were completed 
about C. 6iS, at the time when Alyattes, King of Lydia, 
with \he assistance of his neighbours, had expelled the 
Cimmerians from Paphlagonia, Bethynia, Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Cilicia. Certain Scythians, whom Cyaxares had retained in 
his service as hunters, are said to have crossed the Halys, and 
placed themselves under the protection of Alyattes, who accord- 
ingly refused to give them up to their former master. Such 
proper and high-spirited conduct would probably not have been 
deemed sufficient cause for crossing the Halys, had it not been 
matter of common notoriety, that the Lydians were possessed 
of much gold, and were more advanced in the arts, and therefore 
more worthy to be plundered than any other Asiatic peoplp. 
Perchance, it may not have been so well known, that they 
were excellent horsemen, redoubtable spearman, and fearless 
hunters of tlie wild boar. In any case Cyaxares provoked 
hostilities, though aware that all the adjacent minor States 
were in close alliance with Alyattes. Several battles were 
fought with great obstinacy and varying success. One great 
battle is reported to have taken place at night, presumably by 
moonlight, which would suffice for a series of personal en- 
cotmters. The war had lasted six years, when a sudden eclipse 
overshadowed both armies in the midst of a terrible struggle, 
and struck terror into the hearts of the\boldest. Peace was 
forthwith proclaimed, and friendship ensued, cemented by the 
bethrothal of Alyattes' daughter to Astyages, the son and 
successor of Cyaxares. This happened about 6 to B. C., and 
for the brief space of two years, Asia was at rest. The Median 
monarchy, however, was soon disturbed by Neco, son of 
Psammatik I, King of Egypt, who invaded Palestine, and after 
defeating and slaying Josiah, King of Judah, near Megiddo, 
pushed on to Carchemish, and became master of the Euphrates, 
For three years Neco held Idumea, Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria, but was then overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
carried his victorious arms into Egypt, and despoiled the 
Egyptians. Cyaxares died about B. C. 593 after “ reigning some 
40 years. It has been written of him that he knew how to 
conquer, but not how to organise an empire," a remark that 
might be applied with i>early equal force and truthfulness to 
all the Eastern Monarchs, whose vicissitudes are familiar to 
us through the ingenious labours of Canon Rawlinson, assist- 
ed by his brother Sir Henry Rawlinson. The Median monarchy 
, was overfhown by Cyrus, King of Persia, after it had subsisted 
for about 67 years, and was absorbed into the Persian Empire. 
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Contempofaneously with the Median monarchy, there ex- 
isted the almost equally brief riionachy of Babylon. It has 
already been told how Cyaxares placed Nabopolassar on the 
throne of Babylon, and thereby secured his friendship and 
co-operation to the day of his death. Nabopolassar himself^ 
however, cannot be counted among the Early Eastern* Con- 
queiors, while the achievements of his son Nebuchadnezzar 
are much involved in mythical exaggerations. This monarch 
succeeded his father 13 . C. 605, and is sometimes named Nubu- 
kudurussar, though he is better known under Ms formed 
appellation, and its alternative Nabuchodonosor. In the seventh 
year of his reign, he marched to the east to punish the revolt 
of Jehoiakim, King of Judah, and to bring back to their alle- 
giance Tyre and Phcenicia. Having completed the investment 
of Tyre, which held out for thirteen years, Nebuchadnezzar 
fell back upon Jerusalem, and put Jehoiakim to death ; after 
tliat Jerusalem gave no trouble for eight years, until Jehoia|jim 
foolishly allied himself with the Egyptian Uaphries — the 
Apries of Herodotus — and brought down upon that city and 
himself grievous ruin and misery. The Egyptians were com- 
pletely defeated, and driven back into their country. On the 
fall of Tyre, Nebuchadnezzar became sole lord of all the lands 
that lie between the Euphrates an^ the Nile, but even that 
goodly dominion did not satisfy Megasthcncs, who carries his 
conquering hero across Noith Afiica into Spain, and makes 
him subdue the Iberian.s. Ilis conquests, whatever may have 
been their true scale, furnished Nebuchadnezzar with the labour 
required for the construction of his great works. Among these 
may be mentioned the stupendous walls of Babylon ; the 
hanging gardens intended to console his Queen for the dreary 
exchange of the mountainous scenery of Persia, for the flat 
monotonous plains of Babylonia ; the immense reservoir near 
Sippara, said to have measured 180 miles in circumference, and to 
have been excavated to a depth of 180 feet ; the Birs-i-Nimrud, 
or temple of Nebo at Barsippa ; besides canals, quays, break- 
waters, and channels of irrigation. In the midst of all this 
manifestation of energy and power, Nebuchadnezzar was sudden- 
ly afflicted with lycanthropy in a terrible form. This malady, 
Canon Rawlinson explains, “ consists in the belief that one is 
not a man, but a beast, in the disuse of language, the rejection 
of all ordinary human food, and .sometimes in the loss of the 
erect posture, and a preference for walking on all fours. * * 
The great King became a wretched maniac. Allowed to in- 
dulge his distempered fancy, he eschewed human habitation.s, 
lived in the open air night and day, fed on herbs, disused cloth- 
ing, and became covered with a rough coat of hair.” The 
afflietioh passed away as suddenly and unexpccteldly as iU 
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had alighted on the monarch. At the end of seven months, he 
was restored to health of body and soundness of mind, and 
lived for many years in the enjoyment of grandeur and mag- 
nificence. He died B. C. 561, in the 44th year of a brUliant 
and successful reign, darkened by one brief gloomy episode, 
and ijiust have nearly, if not quite, attained the age of four 
score years. His madness, it is conjectured, was kept con- 
cealed from his subjects, who were taught to believe that he 
was suffering from a severe bodily ailment, the government 
being meanwhile conducted by Queen Amyitis, daughter of 
Cyaxares, the Mede. Niebuhr and Lenormant express a 
singular difference of opinion as regards the fabled Nitocris ; 
while the former identifies her with the Median princess, the 
latter is equally convinced that she was of Egyptian origin ; 
her name being a corruption of Neith-aker, or Neith, the vic- 
torious. M. Lenarmant further insists that she was the wife 
of ^Nabopolassar, and consequently the mother of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Canon Rawlinson differs from both these celebrated 
writers, and regards Nitocris, whose name he admits to be 
Egyptian — as the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and mother of 
Belshazzar the last prince of this short lived dynasty. The 
actual monaich of Babylonia at the time of its downfall was 
Nabonahid, or Nabonadius,^ who fled to Borseppa, after sustain- 
ing a severe defeat at the ha*nds of Cyrus the Great. His son 
Bil-shar-azur had apparently been a.ssociatcd by his father in 
the government, and accordingly, at this critical moment, as- 
sumed the reins of power. Though yoang in years, he seems 
to have exhibited a manly resolution, whic\ caused Cyrus almost 
to despair of success. The ingenuity and perseverance by 
means of which the Persian troops were finally introduced 
within the walls of the city, arc too w^cll known to be described 
anew in this place. Belshazzar was slain while holding a 
high religious festival ; the palace was burnt ; the town sacked 
by the astonished victors, and the Babylonian monarchy had 
completed its narrow cycle. Nabonadius himself is believed 
to have surrendered Barsippa without an attempt at resistance, 
and to have ended his days as Governor of Armenia. 

Cyius the Great was a geniune conqueror. He ascended the 
throne of Persia B. C. 558, and shortly afterwards became in- 
volved in hostilities with Croesus, King of Lydia, who wasted 
much valuable time in endeavouring to form a league with the 
Spartan.s, Babylonians, and Egyptians. Cyrus trusting to his 
Persians and himself, was more prompt in action, and commenc- 
ed operations by marching a large* army into Cappa^docia by 
way of Erzerum. The hostile forces encountered each other at 
Pteria in Pontus, and a drawn battle was the result. On the 
.moriow, 1)0111 armies remained inactive, and on the fdlowing 
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day Croesus fell back for re-inforcements. As Cyrus left his 
retreat unmolested, he rashly concluded that, his enemy was 
disabled from assuming the offensive, and therefore dismissed 
his allies to their homes. Meanwhile Cyrus crossed the Halys, 
and made a direct point at Sardis. His advance was blocked 
by an army of Lydians, hastily collected by Croesus, and for 
a time it seemed that the invaders were likely to be discomfited 
through the immense superiority of the Lydian cavalry. At 
the critical moment, however, Cyrus gathered together his 
baggage camels, and placed them in the front linc^ Disgusted 
by the scent, and terrified by the unwonted* aspect of those 
ungainly animals, the Lydian horses broke their ranks and 
refused to face them. Their riders thereupon dismounted and 
opposed a bold fiont. It was all in vain. The Persians steadily 
pushed onwards, and without further resistance surrounded the 
Lydian capital. Sardis was deemed Impregnable, but its 
apparently strongest point proved the weakest. The citadel, 
perched upon an almost inaccessible rock, was, as is usual iti such 
case's, carelessly guarded. A pathway was accidentally dis- 
covered, by following which the hardy Persians gained the 
summit of the rock unsuspected, sealed the walls, and thence 
descended into the body of the place. The defeated monarch 
was at first harshly treated, but ultimately was received into 
favour, and became an honoured resident at the Persian Court. 
Lydia was annexed to the Persian monarchy, B. C. 554, though 
it shortly afterwards revolted with the aid of the Greek colonies, 
and was somewhat severely punished. The next successes of 
Cyrus were obtaijt«cd over the Bactrians and the Sacoe. The 
former fought valliantly to maintain their independence, but 
in the end were reduced to submission ; such also was the fate 
of the Sacue, who are supposed to have inhabited the Pamir, 
and the country adjacent to the modern cities of Yarkand and 
Kashgur, They are described as brave soldiers, armed with 
bows and ariovvs, battle-axes, and daggers. They served in- 
differently on horseback and on foot, and were probably of 
Tartar, or Turanian origin. Under the leadership of their 
Queen, they were victorious on one occasion, and rescued their 
chief ruler or headman, who had been made prisoner in' a 
previous action. Unsatiated by conquest, Cyrus next subdued in 
rapid succession the peoples of Hyrcania, Parthia, Chorasmia, 
Sogdiana, Aria (Herat), Drangiana, Arachosia, Sattagydia, 
and Gandaria. Traces of his presence have been found 
on the Helmund, in Seistan, to the north of Cabul, 
and •ven to the north of the Jaxartes, the Syrdarya of 
our own times. Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand yielded 
to the terror of his arms, and for fourteen years Cyrus was 
coiistantly to be found at the head of bis troops^ rendering 
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himself master of the vast region that lies between the Caspian 
and the Indus. . He must have been nigh upon three score 
years of age when he took in hand to add to his empire 
Babylonia and Susiania, Syria and Palestine, to which country 
he sent back the Jewish exiles and captives. Moved by some 
strange impulse, the Phoenicians ventured to set up the banner 
of rebellion, but escaped the consequences of their infatuation 
by tlie sudden emergency of a threatened irruption of the 
Massagetae (Magog). Though victorious in the first action, 
Cyrus was ^in his turn signally defeated and slain. His body 
was conveyed to Pasargadae, where a somewhat remarkable 
tomb w^as erected to his memory. Thus terminated, B. C. 529^ 
the best sustained Career of conquest, of which a, thoroughly 
intelligible and trustworthy narrative has came down to us 
from those early times. Cyrus, however, was still only a con- 
queror. He made no name for himself as an administrator, 
neither did he attempt to consolidate his widely-scattered 
tributary states, and bring them under the control of a central 
Government. 

Cambysis, the eldest son and successor of Cyrus the Great,, 
though he overran Egypt, cannot be judged a conqueror. It 
may count for something that he defeated the Greek and 
Carian mercenaries in the pay of Psammetik 111 ., and that the 
Libyans and the Greeks of Barca and Cyrene sent presents and 
sued for peace. The Phoenicians, however, positively refused 
to co-operate with him in his projected attack upon Carthage, 
their own colony, and the 50,000 troops he despatched from 
Thebes against ^he Oasis, and temple of Anjmop, perished in 
the desert : while the still larger army he conducted in person 
against Etliiopia suffered so grievously in traversing the arid 
wilds of Nubia, that he was forced to renounce the enterprise, 
and return to Egypt witli a mere relic of his host. His subse-» 
quent conduct was that of a madman^ and may be lightly passed 
over. 

Darias, the son of Hystaspes, whose reign began B. C. 521, was 
cast in a very different mould. After employing five or six 
years in suppressing, with useful severity, the sporadic rebellions 
that broke out one after the other in different parts of the 
Empire — for it is noteworthy that no common action seems to 
have been taken by the disaffected tributaries of the old world 
monarchies— Darius applied himself to the task of constructing 
an empire, one and indivisible. He held the entire country with 
garrisons of Medes and Persians. Over each province he set a 
satrap, though Persia Proper was neither a satrapy, nor treated 
as a tributary State. His first expedition was directed against 
the Punjab, which he easily reduced. The Indus river he 
thoroughly OKplored from Attock to the sea. Master of ^ia 
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Minor, he coveted the possession of Thrace, As a preliminary 
measure, he resolved to secure the tranquillity of Western Asia* 
by chastising the incursions of the Scythians from the North- 
East. For that purpose he collected a fleet of 600 vessels* 
chie^y supplied by the Asiatic Greeks, and transported an army, 
estimated at 700,000 men, across the Bosphorus, over a bridge 
of boats. Marching through Thrace, he crossed the Balkan 
range, and received the submission of the Getse, Passing across 
the Danube by means of a bridge, composed of Ionian vessels, 
he entered Scythia, the inhabitants retiring into the interior as 
he advanced. Nevertheless Darius remained in their country 
for two months, and marched eastward to the Tarais or Don* 
Turning then towards the north, he arrived 'among the Budinf, 
and set fire to the staple of Greek trade at Voronej. Returning^ 
not without some loss to his own dominions, he left Mega- 
bozusm, Thrace, with 80,000 men, who carried their arms to 
the confines of Macedonia. Byzantium, Chalcedon, Antrandrus, 
and Lameponium, with the islands of Temnos and Imbrus, were 
formally annexed to the Persian Empire, B, C. 505. The 
revolt of Ionia, and the wanton destruction of Sardis, were 
punished with condign severity, and proved the immediate 
cause of the invasion of Greece, and the downfall of Persia* 
The latter years of the reign of Darius were enbittered by the 
disastrous attempt of Mardonius to double the promontary of 
Mount Athos, by the defeat sustained by Dusis at Marathon, 
and by the subsequent revolt of Egypt, which wa^ suppressed^ 
by Xerxes. Darius l^imself died B. C. 486, and richly deserves 
the encomium passqd upon him by Canon Rawlinson as ‘* 
skilful administrator, a good financier, and a wise, far-seeing 
ruler. Of all the Persian princes, he is the only one who can 
be called many-sided*. He was organizer, general, statesman, 
administrator, builder, patron of art and literature, all in one. 
Without him Persia would probably have sunk as rapidly as 
she rose, and would be known to us only as one of the many 
meteor powers which have shot athwart the horizon of the 
East.** ^ 

The *most marvellous meteor power that ever shot athwart 
the troubled horizon of the East was' undoubtedly Alexander 
of Macedon. As Niebuhr justly remarks, he set out upon 
his unplanned enterprize in the spirit of an adventurer. He 
had, strictly speaking, no reserve force to fall back upon in the 
event of disaster, for the troops under Antipater could not 
be spared from their duty of preserving peace in Greece and 
even in Macedonia. Neither had he any money beyond six 
months^pay for his " Army of Asia** — an army that must have 
been destroyed at the Granicus had the Persians possessed a 
Generali of the most ordinary intelligence and energy*. As it wa^s 
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Alexander marched from one conquest to another. His real 
difficulties began only when his work was well-nigh finished. 
His most implacable enemies were his own Macedonian sub- 
jects, alienated by his intemperance ; his wild excesses of ,tem- 
per ; his ruthless cruelty when thwarted ; above all by his adop- 
tion of Persian garments and usages ; his favouritism towards 
the effeminate Eastern races ; and his enlistment of a Persian 
phalanx that would have proved in battle as useless as a brigade 
of sepoys, without European officers to lead them. Towards 
the close <- of his career, his mind had become obscured and 
confused, so that his ulterior designs must for ever remain a 
mystery. So far as any materials exist for forming a judg- 
ment, it seems as though Alexander entertained a vague notion 
of building up a nation of heterogeneous races that should 
possess no traces of originally distinct nationality. For the 
rest, there is little to add to Niebuhr’s masterly appreciation of 
the Macedonian portent : — 

o 

Very few men,” he states i« his 74th Lecture, '* have acquired such an immense 
celebrity, both in Asia and Europe, as Alexander ; and amonj; all the great men 
of History, if we except Chaileniagne, and in a less degiee Constantine, heis theonly 
one that has become a poetical being. Alexander is for the East wlmt Charle- 
magne is for the West ; and next to Rustam, he is the chief hero of the Persian 
fairy tales and romances. To us, also, he is a man of extraordinary importance, 
inasmuch as he gave a new appeaiance to the whole world. He began what will 
now be completed in spite of all obstacles — the dominion of Europe over Asia ; 
he was the first that led the victoiious Europeans to the East. He has, also, become 
the national hero of the Gieeks, although he was as foieign to them as Napoleon 
was to the French, notwithstanding that he traced his family to the mythical heroes 
of Greece * * It must, indeed, be acknowledged that Alexander is a most lemarkable 
phenomenon ; but the praise l)estowed on him can apply^only to his great intelligence 
and his talents. He was altogether an extiaoidinarjj man with the vision of a 
piophet, a power for which Napulcon also was greatly distinguished ; when he 
came to a place, he immediately perceived its caj^ability and its destination ; he had 
the eye which makes the practical man. If we had no other example of the keen- 
ness of his judgment, the fad that he built Alexamliia would alone furnish sufTicient 
evidence ; he discovered the point which was destined for 1500 years to form the link 
between Egypt, Europe and Asia,” 

James Hutton. 



' Art. VII.— campaigns AGAINST INDIA. 

[A Strategical Study.] 

Condensed from the Original Russian of Major-General 
L. N. Soboleff of the Imperial Russian Army. 

Introduction. 

I N the year 1877, Major David, of the Bombay Army 
published a pamphlet with the title — ‘^Isa Russian In- 
vasion of India feasible?’** Eight years afterwards, in 
the year 18S5, General Soboleff paid the author of this pamphlet 
the great compliment of translating its contents in extenso, and 
of inserting them in his voluminous work which we shall often 
have occasion to quote. The distkiguished Russian ‘officer 
further annotated his translation, and appended thereto the 
following interesting note : — 

“ The question touched upon by Major David of the Anglo- 
Indian Army, indisputably belongs to the number of the 
most interesting of military political questions of the day — 
Is a Russian invasion of India feasible ? Who will be 
the conqueror : the Russians or the English ? What would 
result from a Russian victory ? What would take place were 
England’s rich tndiaii Empire to be torn from her ?* To 
decide such questions by mere theoretical investigation is, in 
our opinion, absolutely impossible. Tlie future is obscured 
by the mist of uncertainty, and all that human curiosity and 
Inquiry can do, is to forecast the possible future by the aid of 
certain suffigientl)^ clear circumstances, and establish therewith a 
circumstantial analogy. 

“We will not, therefore, attempt to arrive at even an approx- 
imate decision as to matters suggested by the questions above 
cited, but we will confine ourselves to adducing certain daia^ 
which can, to a great extent, aid politicians and military men 
in coming to a fairly accurate conclusion in the settlement of 
such questions. 

“ These data will be comprised in the following articles : — 


* London : Edward St-anford, 55. Charing Cross, S, W. 1877, 

*1* Oil pages 1239-1263 of the concluding portion of General SobolelTs work 
entitled — “ A page out of the history of the Eastern Question. The Anglo- 
Afghan struggle (Sketch of the War of 1878-1880.)’' will be found an interesting 
examinalion of the question — ‘Is a Russian iiiva.sion of India possible?’ And on 
page? 1 26 >1351 of the same woik, are set forth abridged sketches of the following 
hibl^iical campaigns against India, a perusal of which does nrach to supply an 
answer to the questions above set foith. — Author^ • 
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1. “ Brief review of the campaigns undertaken from the West^ 
and through Afghanistan against India.* 

2. “ Russian conquests in Central Asia. 

3. Order of the Emperor Paul I. concerning a campaign 
against India. 

4. “ Project of Napoleon for an invasion of India by land. 

5. “luturc occupation of Herat by Russian troops.” 

General Soboleff opens the first of these articles with the 

following preface : — 

“ Whilst engaged in the study of the last Anglo-Afghan war, 
and of the power of the English in the East Indies, we could 
not but glance into history, or fail to review, although in the 
general features only of the question, the circumstances under 
which the continent of India has been subjected to inroads of 
conquerors from the West tin ough Afghanistan. 

“ We had a vast quantity of material, but for the thorough 
working up of this, many years would have been required ; still, 
in view of its extreme interest, we decided not to wait for the 
accomplishment of this task, and so in the following pages 
we offer brief sketches of some of the more remarkable cam- 
paigns against rich India. In the sketches, we have en- 
deavoured to explain, as far as possible, the question as to the 
practicability for troops of the mountain passes leading into 
and through Afghanistan, and those which have always present- 
ed the cliief obstacle to conquerors of the Indian continent. 

India has no record of her own history, for she has had 
no historians, such as we meet with amongst either Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, or other races. The Brahinirs are the 
most educated class in India, and although they have collected 
data, and have described historical events, they have kept, 
and even now keep, their labours a profound secret. ]\Ioic- 
over, the greater part of their records have been destroyed 
during the repeated foreign inroads into India, especially 
Mussulman, either by the Brahmins themselves or by their 
conquerors. It is only from the times of Muhammadan in- 
vasions, £r., from the loth century of our era, that the fog 
which has enveloped India, has begun to clear away, and now, 
thanks to the researches of various persons, we can place 
before ourselves a fairly clear representation of tlie histoiy of 
Hindustan for the last nine centuries. As regards, however, 

* lUief review of the historical campaigns against India undertaken from ilie West 
and through Afghanistan. ' 

I. “Campaign of Semiramide 2. Scsostris ;-3. Cyius; — 4. Daiius ; — 5. 
Alexander llie Great 6. Antiochus HI (the Gieat) ; — 7. Demetrius; — S. 
Euciatidies (son of Heliocles and l.aodiccv) ,-^9. Arshak II (tlie Great); — 10. 
Campaign of the Sc)ihuiiK ; — n. Naushirwan 12 Vguz-Khan ; — 13 Sal>akta- 
gin : — 14. Mahmud of Ghaini 1 — 15. .Muhammad of Gum ; — 16. Chingiz-Khan >— 
17. Campaigns of the Mongols after Chingiz-Khan; — ig. 'I'lmur Beg or 1 irnur I ang 
(Tauieilauc) ; 19. — Abu Bikr-^liiza ; - 2u, Bdbar ; — 21. N.idir- b hah. - .d ////<<?/'. 
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historical information about India prior to sucji Muhammadan 
invasions, this can only be gathered from a few Persian, Greek 

and Roman works ^nd still fewer Chinese/* 

• 

Brief review of the campaigns utideriakcn against India front 
the West and through Afghanistan. 

I. Campaigns against India from the most ancient times to 
the beginning of tlic Mussulman invasions. 

I. Se??iirantide * — “ From remote antiquity Indi^ has been 
considered the source of riches, and she has been called the 
piradise of peoples. When, too, on the continent of Europe, 
there dwelt semi-barbarous races, and there roamed numerous 
wild beasts, Hindustan had a large population, and had already 
become a civilized country. 

The boundless wealth of India 4ias drawn towards it great 
conquerors, and the first of these was the famous Assyrian 
Emi:)iess Semiramide. • 

Ancient historians tell us that she was the wife of one of the 
officers of the Emperor of Assyria, Niiuis, who, having become 
enamoured of her, toede her from her husband, and that she, on 
his d^' ith, succeeded to the throne of Assyria. 

“Greek historians relate, that Semiramide collected a count- 
l(\ss host for the conquest of India, but by what route the 
invasion was made is not told. It is, however, an important 
liistorical fact, that the general plan of Scmiramidc’s conquest 
of India took the shape of the previous subjugation of Bactriana, 
(Balkh). The historian Stezias, desciibes the preparations 
made by ScniiraiAidc fi^r the invasion of India as .surpassing all 
belief. Diodtu', too, speaks of them in the same sense. Scini- 
rainide, having taken licr forces llirouglr the country now known 
as Afghanistan, readied the banks of the Indus, wliere she 
overthrew the numerous host, and a large number of elephants 
of licr adversary Strabo]>it us. sovereign of India. Strabobitus 
now retired into the interior of his country, and Semiramide, 
flushed with victory, followed after him, and then came upon 
a powerful army. A bloody engagement ensued in which 
Semiramide herself was wounded, and having lost two-thirds 
of her forces, she was compelled to witlidraw across the Indus/* 

* rhi'^ campaign took place in the Xil Century 15 . C. Previous to his 
ascending the tin one of Assyiia, Nnnis, the hushaiui of Semiramide, had possessed 
himsolf of 15 actriana (the modern Afghan-'I’uikistan). Semuamide marched with 
a numeiou^ ainiy on India (passing thiough what i.s now Afghanistan) and defeated 
ihe Indian army on the hanks of the Indus. The Indians decided, however, on 
enticing her into the heart of the country, and this they succeeded in doing. The 
army of the Assyiian Lmj>iess was then defeated, and she herself having been 
wounded in the fight, and having lost iwo-tlurds of her foices, returned to her Own 
capital. Indian Instorians i elated to G»eek wnleis, during the campaign of 
Alex?^iider the Gieat in India, that SeiniiamKie lost her entire art my and returned 
t > her own country with only 20 men (Collm de liar, UtUoue dc C Inde^ ancienfi^ ct 
modern e. Par is 1814 .) — A utkor. 
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Thus disastrously terminated the first known invasion of 
India. 

2. Campaign of Sesostris. — This Egyptiarw Pharoali, accord- 
ing to the testimony of some historians, invaded India, crossed 
the Ganges, and overran the entire country up to the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal,^ or, as Diodor expresses it, “ he marched 
as far as the Ganges, and having traversed the whole of India, 
reached the Great Ocean.” 

3. Camp(\tgn of Cyrus. — Until the conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus the Persian (53^ B. C.) historians make hardly any 
mention of India. Cyrus, who was the founder of the Persian 
monarchy, set out with a splendidly organised army for the 
conquest of India, but his campaign was disastrous, for he 
returned with only seven men, and yet we know positively that 
Cyrus advanced the boundaries of the Persian monarchy as far 
as the banks of the Indus/* 

4. Campaign of D(iriu<^. — “ Darius I, kinsman of Cyrus, as- 
cended the throne of Persia towards the close of the 6th 
century B, C., and he strengthened the Persian frontier along 
the Indus, He also annexed to his monarchy several of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, and he made of these a 20th 
satrapy. Wishing to know where the Indus flowed into the 
ocean, he despatched a fleet under Silaxes to make this dis- 
covery. After taking 30 months to reach the ocean, Silaxes 
brought his fleet again up the river, 

5. Campaign of Alexander the Great — In the year 334 
B. C., Alexander the Great, having settled the affairs of Greece 
and of Macedonia, marched with an excellently disciplined and 
equipped army, of a strength of 30,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry 
into Persia. In the same year he defeated the Persians before 
Granica, and in the following year at Issa, and in the year 
331 B. C., he Inflicted a decisive blow on his rival Darius, and 
caused him to take refuge in Bactria, the modern Balkh, where 
he was killed. 

“ Subsequently Alexander himself directed his attention to 
this province (llactria) to which he took with him only his 
light troops. He, however, largely availed himself of the offers 
made to him on all sides of alliance, and in this respect he 
displayed the wisdom of an experienced diplomatist. This 
circumstance docs much to explain how it was that Alexander, 
who really had but a very small force of Greeks, conducted in 
such a short time several remarkable campaigns and effected 
such vast conquests. 

• The question which we are now examining as to the military power of the 
English in India, raUcs another question; “AV hen and who invaded tlie Indian 
peninsula tlirouj;!!*" Afghanistan ? ” This lirief sketch of the campaigns nj^ijiinst 
India* is but an extract of a woik which I am picpaiing for the pi ess, but which 
is far from being completed. — Author, 
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**The great conqueror fn his advance through the country 
now called Afghanistan, went by Kandahar and Ghazni into 
the J-ogar and Pighman circles of the Kabul plain. Having 
made the passage of the Hindu-Kiish ^ in a period of from 
15 to 17 days, he reached the town of Indar-ab.^i* * * § 

Having now conquered Central Asia from Farghana to 
the Caspian Sea, Alexander, in the year 327 B. C., undertook 
his famous campaign against India. On this occasion he 
passed from north to south of the Hindu-Kush by a shoitcr 
route, which took him only 10 days. He then came cut on 
the Kabul river, at a point below the junction of the rivers 
Goiband and Panj-Shir, and so reached the town of Nika§ on 
the modern village of Bchram, near the town of Jalalabad. He 
then sent a portion of his army on to Peshawar, || ordering this 
column to prepare every thing for the passage of the river Indus ; 
the rest of his forces he himself led across the mountains, wliich 
lie to the north of the Kabul river. , He liad to cross ^ciy 
rapid livers and high mountain passes, and at the siege of one 
town, the ruins of w'hich must lie near Chigi to the north of 
Bajaur, he was wounded, but not dangerously. From Chigi 
he went to what is now known as the village of Jandaul, in the 
principality of Bajaur. Having captured Jandaul, the Greeks 
maiched on the town of Dir, Not far from Dir, the moun- 
taineers attacked Alexander’s forces, but he obtained a brilliant 
victory over them, in which he captured 40,000 men, and 
230,000 head of ho^aicd cattle. After this victory, the Mace- 
donian aimy passed through Talash into the Sevada valley 
wherein was the chief stronghold of the Assakani, Here 
Alexander laid siege to the town of Massaga, the modern 
Manglaur. This town was defended by a mercenary force of 
natives of India, and these men, for three days, repelled the 
Macedonian attack, but on the fourth they had to open negotia- 
tions. After agreeing to enter the ranks of Alexander's army, 
they proved traitors, and so w'crc all condemned to death, and 
Massaga was occupied by the Macedonians. PVom the Sevada 
valley, Alexander turned to the north-east into Buner, crossing 
tlie Ailam range by a road leading from Novagai to Sagaden. 
From here he subdued the provinces immediately adjacent to 

• The part of the IIindu-Kush lange wind) the Macedonians crossed was 
at that time foic^tle^s, tail thcie gia/e<l over its slopes vast herds of large and 
small cattle. 'J'hc He'^h of these animals when seasoned with si'/fiu (a plant of local 
giowth) seivtd as the sole food of the c.impaigiieis. — Aitthor. 

t Alexander cro<.scd by the I’arwan Pass, which was ciossed in the year 1836, 
A. D. by Messrs liiiines, Loid and Wood, members of an English mission — Author, 

J See Gngoneff's Kabulisian and Kafinstan, — Authof, 

§ From the foot of the llindii-Kush range, Alexander made for Nika, the 
Patchgai valley, and the Korai and Jhadpash passes. — Author, 

11 This column went not by the Khaibar route, but along the l^t bank of the 
Kabul river from Lalpura to Ilaslit-nagar by the so-called Kaian route. — Author, ** 
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the Indus. Subsequently he turned his attention to those 
mountaineers who had taken up a strong position on Mount 
Aornos. The Macadonian army crossed tJie river Indus on 
boats, which they built for tliemsclves from timber in the 
forests skirting the river banks. 

“ We are not acquainted with the real reasons which induced 
Alexander to pass through Kafiristan on his way from Balkh 
towards India. Of course, in selecting tliis route, he had 
to cross a*mass of mountain ranges, to pass through terrible 
gorges, and to get over mountain streams and ravines without 
number, whilst there lay open to him the very practicable 
route along the Kabul river. Hoiucver this may be^ the circum- 
stance is important in proving that regular troops can make their 
way from Balkh to India, not only by way of the Bamian- Kabul 
and the Khaibar routes^ but by tracks within the vety heart of the 
Ilindu-Kus/t mountain range, * It is very likely that Alexainlcr 
wisirod to reach India without encountering races distinguished 
for their wild and warlike propensities/* 

From this brief sketch of Alexander’s march from Bactria 
(the modern Afghanistan) to the Indus, wc see that tlie Ilindu- 
Kush docs not present special difficulties in the i)assage of 
troops across it, since Alexander crossed that range in lo days. 
This historical and thoroughly authentic circumstance should 
completely convince those who sui)pose that the llindu-Kush 
range is aivinsurmountable obstacle, that such a notion is a 
pure error ; for in the description of the, campaigns against 
India of other conquerors, wc shall see that, whilst all the 
passes of the Ilindu-Kush arc not equally practicable, none 
of them are insurmountable by troops. But fur us Russians 
the following circumstance is of extraordinary importance, 
Whilst everybody admits that the route fiom Kabul to 
Peshaw^ar, via Jalalabad and the Khaibar pass, is practicable 
for troops, it is also a fact that in tlic fourth century B. C., 
Macedonian regular troops, heavily equipped, reached the 
Indus in two columns by other routes alt(^gcthcr. Thus 
Alexander himself passed through Bajour, Jandaul, Sevada and 
Biiner, and his other column followed the Karan route along the 
left bank of the Kabul river.” 

Having established his dominion in the valley of this river 
and of its affluents, wheic dwelt from of old a race of warlike 
mountaineers, Alexander, who had surmounted the most difficult 
obstacles on his route from Bactria to the Indus at Attock, 
was offered on his entering into the Punjab delta, an alliance "f* 
by Taxilla against Porus, one of the most powerful of the 
sovereigns of India. The combined forces accoidingly advanced 

-C ; ; — ^ 

^ * Passage italici.sed in original te.\l. 

+ Tixilla uUo supplied Elephants ’^Author, 
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to the river Hydaspes (the modern Jhelum) on the banks of 
which the army of Jforus was encamped. In the spring of the 
year 326 B. C., this army was defeated, and Porus fell a prisoner 
into Alexander's hands, but the captor, after his advance into 
the interior of India, and after seeing her dense population 
decided on not annexing that vast country to his empire, and so 
he released Porus from captivity, and restored him to the throne 
on certain conditions. 

Although Porus, the principal sovereign of India, had been 
conquered and had rendered fealty to his conqueror, the other 
warlike races of India resolved to sell their independence 
dearly. Accordingly, they formed an alliance, and appeared 
before tlie army of the invader of their country. The Macedo- 
nians thereupon attacked this combination, and overthrew the 
united forces, with a loss of 17,000 men killed, 7 S>ooo prisoners, 
and 300 war chariots. The town, too, of Sangala, the capital 
of the Kateni, who had entered the combination against the 
Macedonians, was taken by storm. 

Alexander’s further progress through India resembled any 
other triumphant march of a great army leader of old. It 
seems that Alexander had at the lime formed the intention of 
occupying the valley of the Ganges, but he did not carry out 
this plan, because his troops refused to proceed any further. 
Indeed, his army had been engaged for eight consecutive years 
ill uninterrupted campaigns, and had, since leaving Europe, 
marched nearly 14,000 versts (9,333 miles). It had, too, since its 
entering into India, in the spring of the year 326 B. C.. marched 
under heavy rain. The troops, therefore, were both fatigued 
and burdened with booty. Accordingly, Alexander, who did not 
desire to finally shatter discipline in the ranks of his army, and 
who was by this time convinced, that the complete subjugation 
of the whole of the Indian peninsula was not within the power 
of Greeks and Macedonians, resolved to return to Babylon, his 
new capital ; but great difficulties attended his return march. 
On arrivaJ at the Jhelum, boats were constructed, and a portion 
of his troops, with the baggage train, floated down this river, 
and finally descended the Indus. Another column marched 
along the banks of these rivers. But whilst he was so returning, 
Alexander had to maintain a guerilla warfare with many Indian 
potentates, and in one of such engagements he was severely 
wounded. On recovering from this wound, he continued his 
march along the Indus, and on reaching the lower course of 
this river, the Macedonian army moved by three routes. One 
column under the leadership of Ncarchus reached the sea in 
boats. A second column under Crater passed overlariithrough 
Arachosla and Karamania, or the modern Biluchistan and • 
Kirman. A third column, under the personal command of the 

voL. Lxxxv. 2 1 
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Emperor, marched through Hedrosia and across the desert 
which extends from the Indus to the Bol^n, and so on through 
Southern Afghanistan. The Macedonians got back froiii their 
Indian campaign in the year 323 B. C. The land march fiom 
the Indus was very difficult ; for the route in several places lay 
over terrible wastes, a fact which explains the severe loss which 
the army of the great Macedonian leader suffered ere it reached 
Babylon. 

In the course of nine years’ progress, and of a record of fresh 
conquests, Alexander personally conducted the following cam- 
paigns. 

Conquest of Persia and of Egypt — In this, his army traversed 
a distance of more than 4,000 versts (2,670 miles) in its passage 
from Macedonia through Asia Minor and Damascus to 
Northern b-gypt, and thence back to Babylon. 

* Campaign in Baciiiana. — From Babylon through Kandahar 
to tlic valley of the Kabul livcr, thence across the Hindu-Kush 
to Balkh. Distance travered 3,300 versts (2,200 miles). 

Campaig'ns in Tni'kistan, — Fiom Balkh to the eastern part 
of F arghana and Scythia, thence to the Caspian Sea, and back 
to Bdlkh. Distance traversed more than 4,000 versts (-,670 
miles 

Campaign against India, — From Balkh across the Hindu-* 
Kush to the Punjab and beyond. Thence back to the Ilydaspcs 
(Jhclum) and the Indus. Distance traversed 3,000 versts 
(2,000 miles). 

Keturn to Babylon, — Distance traversed about 2,000 versts 
(1,330 miles). 

Thus, from the time of its departure from Macedonia, in the 
spring of tlic year 334 B.C., to the date of its return to Babylon in 
the year 325 B. C , a period of nine years, the army of Alexan- 
der the Great marched more than i6,ooo versts (10,670 miles). 

Two years after his icturn to Babylon, vi:z„ in the year 323 
B. C., the great Grecian conqueror died, and then his vast 
monarchy was divided amongst his chief military leaders. 

6. Campaign of AnticeJms III {the Great), — We have seen 
that, on the death of Alexander the Great, the vast Mace- 
donian monarchy fell as a spoil to the several army-leaders. 
Civil war ensued, and the ever-changing States formed thereby 
constantly altered their frontiers according to the side on which 
victory for the time might lie. At the time when Selcucus- 
Nikanor became supreme, the two Indian sovereigns, Porus and 
Taxilla, whose names are familiar to us, recognised his suzerainty, 
but after they pased away, chaos reigned in India until one 
Sandrakolt, a simple soldier, but a man of talent, built upon 
the ruins of the dominions of Porus and of Taxilla a powerful 
state, with a military organization modelled after the Greek. He, 
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too, recognised Seleucus as his suzerain, but Selcucus was, as wc 
know, slain in the year 28 1 B. C., and then one of his succcssois, 
Antiochus III (the Qreat), who reigned from 224 to 187 B C, 
vvishiTig to restore the size of Alexander’s monarchy, undertook 
a series of wars, during which he re-conqnered tlic Gicco- 
Bactrian kingdom, and then crossed the Hindu-Kush * with the 
object of invading India. 

7. Campaign of Demetrins. — Demetrius, who was i-he son of 
the Grcco-Bactri«'in King Efidemus, made vast conquests in 
India, of which Strabo speaks. Justinian, too, makes mention 
of him as “an Indian sovereign.”*!-. He conquered the country 
along the lower course of the Indus about the year 195 B. C. 

8. Campaign of Eucratidcs. — Eucratides, a Greco-Bactrian 
king, I who, according to Justinian, though much harassed by 
his neighbours, carried out vast conquests in India, for Strabo 
also speaks of him as “the lord of a thousand cities of India” 
(sGc Book XV., Chap. I § 3.) He penetrated into India as f:#r as 
the river Tlielum, and on his return from his Indian campaign, 
he was killed by his own son. 

Euciatides waged war both against Demetrius, the Greco- 
Bactrian king above-mentioned, and also against Mcnanda, 
f about B. C, 160), and later on against Anpolodotus, of wliom 
histoiians make mention as powerful sovereigns of India, 

Unfortunately the same historians do not tell us by what passes 
of the Ilindii-Kush Antiochus HI (the Great), and Demetrius 
and Eucratides crossed during their campaigns against India, 
but it is important that we have at the same time fresh con- 
firmation of the fatt, that the Hindu-Kush was no obstacle to 
any of these sovereigns, or for the passage of their troops from 
Bactria into India. 

9. Campaign of ArsJiak // (the Great). — Not long after its 
formation the Grcco-Bacti ian kingdom began to fall into decay, 
because of the rising power of the Barthians, and of the inroads 
of the wild Scythian nomads. In the interval between the 
campaign against India of Antiochus III (the Great) || and of 

* The continued close connection which has exi'^ted between the Greco-UacitKLn 
kingdom, the valley of the Kabul river, and the valley of the Indus, shows thai 
the llindu-Kush range has not proved a special barrier, nor does this range even now 
hinder constant communication between Kabul and Afghan-Turkistan. — Author. 

t See Grigoiieff’s interesting article bended the “Greco-Bactrian kingdom,' in 
Wx'^ yoiinial of the Minister of Popular Education. — Author. 

t He ascended the throne about the year 1S3 or i8l B. C., and reigned after 
Efidemus. — Author. 

II These interesting extiacts are taken from a work drawn fiom eastern mami- 
sciipls preserved in the Pans Bibliotheqiie, and from other sources The malciial 
thus gained was comi)iled by Mr. I. M. Shagan (.'hirbet, an Aimenian, cmplovetl 
in the Bibliolheque, and engaged in researches in eastern languages, and by Mmi,. 
F. Maitin, a Frenchman, learned m Armenian literature. 'I'he whole was pni^lisht-d 
at Pans in i8u6 in the Fiencli language, and was translated into Russiwi by Alexander 
Klmdobasheff at St. Pelersbuig lu 1816. — Author.. • 
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Eucratides, there unexpectedly rose up a Parthian king, named 
Arshak II (the Great). Regarding his campaign against 
India, we do not know very much. Making a rapid movement 
into Bactriana, he took possession of that kingdom, ancl then 
conquered the entire country from Persia to the Sea of Azoff, 
including also a portion of Scythia. In one of the histories 
relating to ancient Asia, we read the following : — ‘‘ Arshak,^ with 
an immense army, penetrated into the heart of Persia, con- 
quered many peoples, and invaded India as far as the banks 
of the Indus (in the year 194 B. C.). He moreover effected all 
these conquests in a space of only three years. He then set up 
satrapies in every province of his vast empire, and returned to his 
own ca[)ital, crowmed with gloiy and burdened with rich booty.’* 
With respect to the campaign of Arshak II (the Gieat,) 
we think it useful to remark, ihat before he eiiteitd 7 {pou his in- 
vasion oj J)idui, he thouqht it expedient to conquer Bactriana and- 
a portion of Central Asia.f He thus followed the example set 
by Semiramide, and by Alexander the Great. 

10. Campaigns of the Scythians ami or the Saks . — After the 
cami)aigns against India of tlie Grcco-Bactrians and of tlic 
Parthiaiis, histoiians tell us of the invasion of that country 
by nomad races, called Scy thians and Saks. These nomads 
eclipsed even the gloiy of the Parthians. At the beginning 
of the 2nd century B. C., the Saks occu[)icd the country, now 
known as .Djungaria, and the Sc^tliians dw'clt in Tangut. 
Having driven back in the year 177 B. C. an inroad of the 
Huns, the Scythians giadually moved tou-ards the south-west, 
diiving the Saks before them, until subscqucfitly both these races 
occupied the banks of the jaxartes • Sir-l)aiia) As, however, 
the Scythians appeared on this river in ever increasing numbers, 
the Saks rcliicd towards Sogdiana (or the country wdiich is 
now known as Russia's Zarafshan province.) Abf)Ut the year 
120 B. C , the Scythians crossed the Oxus (Amu-Daiia), and 
occupic<l Bactiia. During the fiist-half of the century preceding 
the Clnistian era, the Scylln'ans could place 100,000 men in tlic 
field, but they Wi:rc still divided into five tribes, each of w'hich 
had its owm district But about this time, how'cvcr, the ruler 
of the Oxus (Amu-Daria) district, united the several tribes, and 
speedily founded a vast Scythian Ivmpirc. 

The Saks moved still further w'cstward, and made inroads 
into Khurassau and Southern Afghanistan. Both nomad races, 
an intermixture of the two, subsequently invaded India, 
crossing by the mountain passes, dividing that country from 


some cnlktl him Arsak. lie ascended Ihe ihrone cf Paithia about the year 
104 U. C. — Author. 

t Passage ita^ilcised in original text. 

^ See Giigoricfl's Kabultstan ami Kajhistaff^ pp, 779 and following. — Author. 
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Afghanistan. The Scythians crossed by the Hlndu-Kush range, 
the Saks by the Suleiman range, or rather by the Khvvaja- 
Amran chain. In t!ie middle of the ist century B. C., a 
mixture of Saks and* Scythians took possession of part of the 
Paropamisus range, and of the provinces south of it. They 
soon overran the whole of the course of the Indus down 
to the sea, and the country wliicli they tlien occupied in time 
received the name of Scythia. A hundred years after this, ?. 
in the time of Ptolemy, the country stretching from the mouths 
of the Indus eastwards up to the Kabul and Sutlej rivers, was 
called Indo-Sc^dhia. * It was dining this peiiod that the 
mountain country which marks the Noi th-W'estern frontier 
of what is now ikitish India, was the scene of ceaseless strife. 
Such, then, is the infoimation regarding the extension of the 
dominion of the Saks and of the Scythians, which vve find in 
the writings of ancient classic and Chinese historians ; and 
though the history of the coiujucsts of these races in India is 
gicatly altered by other historians, tlic campilation of a regular 
chronology of the nomad concjucrois of India would take us 
too far away fiom our present task. I'hc important considera- 
tion for us Russians is, that these nomad horsemen undoubtedly 
moved freely across the passes both of the I lindu-Kush and 
of the other langes, of what is now known as Afghanistan, The 
Scythians, as nomads, had no regular army so that when they 
ciossed the Hindu-Kush, they, in all probability, moved not by 
one or two passes, but by several at a lime, for the'y advanced 
like any other nomad -race, with a wide front, taking with them 
tlieir families studs of horses, droves of camels, herds of horned 
cattle, and flocks of sheep and goats. 

1 1. oj Nanslur'ivau, Eviperor of Persia : — After the 

campaigns against India of the Scythians and Saks, tlicrc 
occuned in Central and Western A.sia, a sciics of wars, so tliat 
what had at one time been fuic large sovereignty, was often 
split up into several small independent States, and this saved 
rich India from foieign invasion.s. 

But in the 6th century A D., there succeeded to the throne 
of Persit' a great politician and aimy leader, Naushirw'an. He 
reigned from 531 to 579 A. D., and during tliat period obtaijicd 
considerable successes over the Roman Empire, until, at last, a 
poition of Arabia and of Syria, Bactria, the whole of the Oxus 
basin, a portiem of the basin of the Jaxartes, includingthc country 
now known as the Piovincc of Farghana, and the whole of modem 
Afghanistan came under his sway. He subsequently conquered 
all the countries to the west of the rivers Indus, and also 


* When Ihe Sak^; made their appeai.ancc in India, they altogether lost their 
diitiiiciivc dcbignalion, and likewise went by the name of Scythians. — Aut/ipf, 
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certain of the Upper Provinces of India. Malcolm,* the 
historian of Persia, says that his military successes were sur- 
prising, and that to the end of his life he knew how to preserve 
intact the great empire which he had founded. In hii^ day 
the limits of Persia stretched far beyond the ancient Persian 
monarchy, to which modern braggart Persians set pretensions. 
Put Naushirwan's son was nut able to preserve the integrity of 
his father’s empire ; for in the VII century, we find in 
Kabulistan a group of small weak principalities, which served, 
liowever, as a guarantee for the independence of India. Put at 
the time of which we arc now speaking, a small portion of the 
North-West of India was in a state of vassalship to the warlike 
ruler r^f Capissa or (Kabul-Kohistan), (see Grigorieffs Kabulistan 
and Kafiristan) but in the VII. century A. D., this vassalship 
passed to Kashmir 

12. Campaign of Ugna-Khaji : — Chingiz-Khan has generally 
been considered to have been the founder of the power of the 
Mo^ngol-Tatars. Put ^ns idea is inexact, because for four 
centiuics before Chingiz-Khan appeared, the Mongols had a leader 
who made vast conquests in Asia, south-eastern Europe and 
north-eastern Africa, and he it was, who undoubtedly prepared 
{he way for, and facilitated the future triumph of, the Mongols. 

We speak of Uguz-KIian, an Uigur of the Mongol race. His 
dominion was established in the VIII and IX. centuries of the 
Christian era. 

In Abul Ghazi-Khan’s history of the Mongols and Tatars,f 
we find a very circumstantial account of l!ie campaigns against 
India of the Mongol chief, Uguz-Khan, whe, after overthrow- 
ing liis rivals, including his own father, subjected to himself the 
nomad tents ( 7 //us) of liis own tribe, and also those of neighbour- 
ing tribes. As soon, too, as he had got the power into his own 
hands, he organized and disciplined an army with which he 
yearly carried out campaigns, defeated the Tatars, who at 
their lime possessed a part of China, xind amassed an enormous 
amount of booty. Ilis successes brought him allies, and then 
after securing in's own countiy on the side of China, he launched 
his cavaliy to the west and south-west, and conqueriLkl many 
sovereignties including Tibet and Kara-Kitai, and then under- 
took a campaign against Turkistan and India.;]; Ilis first move- 
ment in this direction was the passage of the Oxus (Amu-Daria) 

♦ Jlis/oirc de la Perse, Pans 1821, 4 tomes. Tr.iii&lalion fiom the Englibh 

Sec ' 'ge 220, tome I. — Author, 

t lihione ties Mongols ct des par'Abiil-Ghnzi-Klian. Pubhcc, traclnite et 

aiuv>too i)ai le Baron Dcsmaisons, tome II, Tiaductioii. St. Petersburg 1S74, 
See prtge , 

+ Ugviz Khan (Ogguz Khan) is spoken of “ as the possessor of the greater por- 
tion cf the Universe,” and as having “reigned for 70 years’’ in the iihethartiadi^ 
0) Htdoiyof^dhe^loui^ol Turks^ m the dialect, 7 oith itamlatioHi nota ami 

sd.idcfida. Published by I. Beiczin, at Kazan in 1849.— 
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and the conquest of Bactria, After this he led his troops into 
the province of Ghur, an undertaking which involved a 
laborious mountain expedition, during which the* Mongol army 
moved forward with the greatest difficulty, but Uguz-Khan had 
giver* strict orders that no one should dare to halt, and so the 
advance was continued, and the country was subdued. And yet 
there exists abundant testimony to prove Ugiiz-Khan's soli- 
citude for the lives of his soldiers consistent with the stiict 
discipline which existed in the Mongol army long before the 
appearance of Chinghiz-Khan. Wc know, too, that the army 
which crossed the Hindu-Kush during the winter s^^ason, con- 
sisted of cavahy alone. Proceeding onwards, Uguz-Khan took 
[)ossession of Kabul and of Ghazni, and then undertook his 
inroads into the valley of the Indus, But his piimary object 
ive was Kashmir, of which the sovereign at the time was one 
Yagma. Defended as he was by wide goiges and high moun- 
tains, Yagma refused to surrender to the Mongol iiivadcr of 
his country. A whole year was taken up with the subjugation 
of Kashmir, during which much blood ^ was shed on both s*iclcs. 
At length the Mongols occupied the country, and put Yagma 
and his troops to the sword. After the lapse of some time, 
Uguz-Khan maiched towards Samaikand, passing through 
Badakhshan on his way back to his own country Mongolia. 

The campaign of Uguz-Khan against Turkistan, Bactrin, 
Afglianistan and India is best described “ as a brilliant cavalry 
raid/’ for in tlic space of 3^/^ years, the Mongols traversed more 
than 1 1,000 (7,340) miles. Passing ra))id}y over the 

steppe, tlieir cavalry were detained at certain of the Ants 
of Turkistan, and in the mountains of Afghanistan, on 
account of a severe winter and deep snow. After they had 
conquered a portion of Afghanistan, and had invaded India, they 
subdued the mountain countiy of Kabhmir and proceeded, Vid 
Ghilgit and Yassin, ciossing by the Darkot and Barogliil 
passes (12,000 feet above sca-!evcl) into Badakhshan, 

Wc do not know what was the size of the baggage train 
which accompanied the army of Uguz-Khan, but wc do know 
that it had w ith it camels, or in other words, pack transports. 
With icgard to food, as Mong(>ls arc generally not fastidicnis, we 
may supijose that their chief stand by was Koiiviiss (fermented, 
milk of the mare ', and the flesh of horses, camels and sheep. 

Such was the Mr ngol leader, who more than four centuries 
before the lime of Cliinghiz-Klian, was the tenor of Asia. He 
it was w ho founded the dominion of the Mongol-Talars, and it 
was his example that Chingiz-Khan followed later on. Wliat, 
then, were the chief causes that enabled this Mongol leader 
to carry out military triumphs so surprising ? Tiiat he 
w’as a highly talented man there can be no doubt. T 3 ut evidently 
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that is not the sole explanation. We suppose, therefore, that one 
of the principal reasons of his success lay in the fact, that the 
Mongol troops* bad excellent horses which they knew how 
to ride • 

The excellence of their horses constituted* the great military 
superiority of the Mongol-Tatars, but no less remarkable was the 
ability to do with little and poor food, which characterised the 
Mongol, and the Tatar himself, of those far off times. 

The chief sources of information, in the compilation of the 
foregoing and of the subsequent chapters of this paper, arc 
the following : — 

I. Collin de Bar. — Histoire de V Inde ancienne et moderne. 
Paris 1814. 

II. Chibert and Martin. — Interesting extracts concerning the 
ancient history of Asia, culled from Eastern manuscripts in the 
Paris Bibliothcque. and from other sources. Translated into 
Russian from the French. St. Petersburg 1816. 

III. Malcolm. — Histoire dc la Perse, translated into French 
from the English. Paris ,^821. 

IV. Grtgori^ff , — Kabulistan and Kafiristan. St. Petersburg, 
1867. The Grcco-Bactrian kingdom. 

V. Histoire des Mongols et dcs Tatares, par Aboul-Ghazi- 
Khan ; publiec, traduite et annotee par le Baron Desmaison. St. 
Petersburg, 1874. 

VI. Edward tSullivan, — The Conquerors, Warriors, and States- 
men of India, London, 1866. 

Chapter II. 

13. Campaign of Sabaktagin, — With the beginning of the 
Mussulman era, there set in a fresh epoch of conquest in the 
name of the prophet Mahomet, and to this conquest India was 
also subjected. During the time of their Caliph, Muavin, the 
Mussulmans had already possessed themselves of Kabul and 
Lughman ; and although in the year 699 A.D. they were driven 
therefrom, in the VHI. ccntuiy A.li. having gained the line 
of the Hindu-Kush, they overran the whole of Afghanistan 
Towards the end of the IX. century, there aro.se the kirjgdom, 
of Ghazni, which was founded by a ccitain Abustakin,-f- an exile 
from Bukhara, who had become dissatisfied with his own 
sovereign. This man had with him 800 adherents, and amongst 


In corroboration of this idea, we would refer the leader to the History of the 
Eastern part of Centuil Asia betu’cen the X ami XIII centuries A ^ D.^wtht 
a Chinese resceripi regarding t/iQ KidapiUks^ Dtnjdcnyaks^ hlongoITatats. St. 
Peteiburg, 1857. See page 225. See also chap. VIII of the Notes on the Mogncl- 
ZartarSf wriilen during the life of Chingiz-Khan.— 
t Malcolm. Histoire de la Perse. Page 2, tome ll.— Author, 
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them, in the character of a simple soldier, was Sabaktagin, 
In the year 976 A.D., Abustakin died, and as h»s son Isaak, a 
debauchee, did not long outlive him, the Ghazni kingdom 
lacked a direct descendant, so that the adherents of the newly- 
founded state proJeeded to elect a head from amongst them- 
selves. Their choice fell on Sabaktagin, a brave soldier, who 
had been promoted by his former master for various exploits, 
and who had won general respect in the ranks of the soldiery. 

Sabaktagin then was the founder of the greatwcss of the 
Ghazni kingdom, and of the dynasty of the Ghaznivides. He 
was both an excellent soldier and a good ruler. The first 
conquests which he undertook were towards the south-west, and 
soon his standards waved on the banks of the Hclmond. 
But as an orthodox Muhammadan, Sabaktagin soon turned his 
attention eastwards, in the direction of India, where reigned 
“ the unbelievers.” 

Having defeated the Indian Sovereign Jaipal, who at that 
time possessed Kabul, he compelled him to conclude a treaty of 
peace ; but when Jaipal broke this patt, Sabaktagin ^ invaded 
Lughman, “ and turned a flourishing and populous country into 
a desert.” He also took possession of many other parts of the 
country, everywhere overthrowing the Buddliist temples and 
other local shrines, and erecting mosques on their ruins. 

Malcolm, on the autliority of Zeenut ul-Tuarikh'a, says that 
Jaipal confronted the Mussulmans with an army of 300,00a 
men, but was attacked and out-manoeuvred by Sabaktagin^s 
army of 60,000 men. The Indians then fled, leaving behind 
them an enormous booty. Sabaktagin subsequently occupied 
Peshawur. His de;ath took place .n the year 997 A,D, 

14. Campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni. — Mahmud, the eldest 
son of Sabaktagin, may be called the real conqueror of India, 
since he undertook no less than twelve campaigns against that 
country. Mahmud, when his father died, was away in Khuras- 
san. This circumstance gave his brother Ismail an oppor- 
tunity of seizing the throne ; but when Mahmud’s forces 
attacked him, Ismail was defeated, and was thrown into prison 
where he died. Mahmud rese mbled his father in many 
respects, having great strength of will, and being distinguished 
for his severity. He was undoubtedly possessed, too, of great 
talents ; for in a short time he subd iied to Mussalman dominion, 
the richest provinces of India. Towards the close of his life, 
however, having become enormously rich, he became also very 
miserly. Like his father, Mahmud loved the arts and sciences, 
and during his reign Ghazni was renowned for its riches and its 

♦ Gngoricff, Kabulis tan and Kafir istan^— Author. 
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glory, and became the centre of Muhammadan learning, whilst 
his sovereignty was acknowledged throughout the vast conti- 
nent of Asia. He was 28 years of age when he ascended the 
throne of Ghazni, 

We will not in our present remarks attempt to describccall 
the conquests of Mahmud in India, but we will invite the 
attention of our readers to some only of his campaigns. For 
tis Russia?tSy it is a very important fact that, besides the two 
well-known passes ivhich lead from the West into India, viz., 
the Kkaibar^ and the Bolan, there exist also other intermediate 
routes across the Suleiman range, by zvhich it zvoiild be possible 
for a strong army to open a way for itself into India, * The 
campaigns of Mahmud, undertaken from Ghazni towards India, 
perfectly convince us, as we shall sec further on, of the prac- 
ticability of the so-called Gomal pass, leading from the town of 
Ghazni to the banks of the Indus at Dcra-Ismail-Khan. 

A profound believer in the religion of the proplict Mahomet, 
Malijnud made it the object of his whole life to subdue the 
peoples of the East, and‘to convert them to his own faith. His 
especial attention was therefore directed to the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, against whom his first campaign was conducted in 
the year 1001 A. D. Entering the province of Peshawur, he 
encountered the army of Jaipal, with whose name wc are 
already familiar. Mahmud's force consisted of 10.000, all told, 
whereas Jaipal confronted him with 12,000 horsemen, 130,000 
foot-soldiers, and 300 elephants The Indians were defeated, and 
Jaipal taken prisoner, but he was released in return fora heavy 
ransom, and his necklace, valued at 8 lakhs of rupees, was taken 
from him. After this Jaipal, who had been twice defeated by 
the invader, no longer desired to be a king, and so he vacated 
the throne in favour of his son, Ananidnapal, and voluntarily 
immolated himself on a funeral pile. 

The same year (1001 A. D.) Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
after setting up his own administrator at Peshawar, and annex- 
ing to his monarchy the country along tlic rigiit bank of the 
Indus. During the three following years, Mahmud at the 
head of a poweiful army, composed of Arabs, Tuik'^, i\fghans 
and other Muhammadans, carried out three campaigns against 
the north-west of India. These resulted in the annexation of 
the town of Multan, together with the whole of the Peshawur 
valley. He spared no human life, except on condition of con- 
version to Muhammadanism. The Indians called him '‘the 
^destroyer," for he both slew them and overthrew and plundered 
their temples. 


* This Passage is italicised in the oiiginal text. 
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During the first ten 5'ears of his unbroken scries of cam- 
paigns against India, Mahmud went no further than tlie 
province of the Punjab ; but in the year loii A. D., he decided 
upon cai lying the.war into the heart of India, and into those 
of her provinces that were vast, thickly populated, and rich. 

The object of this more extended plan of operations was 
the overtlirow of Tannassar (Tanesar) the principal Hindu 
shrine between Lahore and Delhi. In spite, therefore, of the 
entreaties of the worshippers of this shrine, he gavv, the temple 
over to destruction, and its slabs and stones were sent to 
pave the streets of Ghazni, Mecca, and Baghdad. 

In the year 1013 A. D., Mahmud sent an army to pillage 
Kashmir, and in the year 1015 A. D., he again invaded that 
country. At last he resolved to attack Kanoj, whicli at this 
period was the capital of India ; but Delhi, as the more ancient 
capital, was still celebrated for the luxuriance of its wonder- 
ful gardens, Delhi, too, was the chief Plindoo mart, and the 
most important of the trade centres of Hindustan Accord- 
ingl}^ in the spring of the year loiS*" A. D., Mahmud, having 
got lid of the difficulties which he had encountered in Kharezm, 
(Khiva) and Bukhara, and having placed a large army in 
winter quarters at Balkh, advanced at the head of 100,000 
cavalry and 30,000 infanty against India. His route lay 
through Kashmir and towards Peshawur. 

This movement was, however, only a feint, and intended to 
screen ins main object. The Iiulians, who wove accustomed 
to sec this fierce Mussulman in the valley of Kashmir, sup- 
posed that he would, in all probability, return thence to Ghazni, 
as he had already done on two occasions, but they were deeply 
mistaken, for the Mussulman host turned aside to cross the 
highest mountain passes in the woild. This host recognised 
no obstacles, and oveicame with stubborn manliness the most 
terrible iirqiedimcnts that nature could present. The march 
was a triumph, and one that excites profound amazement ; 
indeed, it could only have been conducted by a man possessed of 
unusual sticngth of will, before which everything bowed itself, 
and whose possessor could make his officers and soldiers fulfil 
that which no one else would have dared to demand from them. 

People, who arc acquainted with mountain warfaic in Asia, 
can easily comprehend our sentiments, for they know that 
several of the highest ranges had to be crossed by Mahmud's 
army ; that this army traversed countries of remarkable sterility, 
and that it surmounted colossal snow passes and dangerous 
mountain streams. And all this was done to conceal the real 
objective of the army, so that military history, — neither ancient 
nor modern — recounts to us any undertaking of so stupendous 
a character. 
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And now we, thanks to the explorations carried out both by 
Russians and Englishmen in Asia, know enough of the country 
dividing India from Central Asia and Chinese Tuikistan, to 
define with sufficient accuracy the route which Mahmud follow- 
ed in his surprising and unexampled maich. 

Mahmud led his army, or at any rate a part of it, from 
Kashmir towards Lch (situated at a height of 11,740 ft.), and 
Ladak, and so gradually rose to the Shushul and Gardoh passes 
(13,936 and 14,240, respectively, above sea-level). He then 
crossed the Himalayan range, either near Dengo (18,230) 
or near Tinkur (16,200)* It required an iron will to carry 
out such a march, and one glance at the map will show that 
the Hindoos most probably never even suspected the approach 
of the Mussulman army from such a direction. It was only 
when that army appeared at the Western frontier of Nepal, 
that they became aware that the terrible commander had 
really come with a powerful force to attack the very centre of 
India.^ It was now too late, however, for them to do anything 
in the way of preparations, for Mahmud, witli his brilliant 
cavalry, rushed on Kanoj (in the valley of the Ganges) like a 
whirlwind, and utterly destroyed that city. 

After a three days’ occupation of Kanouj, Mahmud of Ghazni 
advanced on Meerut, distant 55 versts (36j|) miles to the 
north-west of Delhi. Having besieged and captured this town, 
he sacked it, and then turned south towards Muttra, distant 
120 vetsts (80 miles) from Delhi, and the then centre of 
Hindu culture. En route he attacked and took Mavin, a strong 
fort on the Jumna. After seizing tlic town of Muttra, and 
killing the numerous priests and pilgrims there collected, he 
ordered all the temples to be overthrown, and then laden with 
unheard of booty, and with a large number of prisoners (both 
men and women), Mahmud marched leisurely towards his 
own capital, Ghazni, which became adorned with tlie finest 
buildings, and was converted into one of the most important 
towns in the East. It became, too, the centre of Mussulman 
poesy and learning. 

For three years Mahmud lived in splendour and at easf , but 
at last he grew tired of this sort of life, and since lie had already 
plundered Northern India, he turned Jiis gaze southwards, 
for he had gained detailed information regauling the wealth 
of Gujarat, and of the size of its capital Angalvvara (Narwala), 
and of the existence of its famous altar. Soma. The terrible 
conqueror accordingly decided upon leading his army in this 


* We do not know exactly nis actual line of advance, for unfoi innately 
we have not been able to make use of the infoimation supplied by 
Mussulman historians.— /I uthor. 
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direction. This was in the year 1024 A. D., arrd it marked the 
I2th and last campaign of Mahmud against India. 

Mahmud was cwware that this campaign was threatened by 
many dangers, and that he would have on this occasion to deal 
with a strong and an im])lacable foe, also, that his army would 
have to ti averse the fearful desert of Marwar, (the country of 
death) ; that he would further have to encounter a sovereign, 
whose cavalry was cased in mail, and w'ho had powerful ele- 
phants at his disposal. 1 le knew^ tha the fame of hii^ enemy was 
spread abroad throughout India, and that he could place ir^ 
the field a host, whose numbers rivalled those of Xerxes when 
that monarch invaded Europe. 

Ihit none of this knowdedge caused any wavering in his 
decision, and he never for a moment had any doubts of his 
success. Such was the stiength of Mahmud's will. Accord- 
ingl37, at the close of the rainy season, Mahmud, at the head 
of a force of cavaliy numbering 80,00^ men, mounted on lloises 
selected wdtli special care, set out fiom Ghazni. He crossed 
the Suleiman langc by the Gonial i)ass, and soon reached the 
t()>vn of Multan, distant from Ghazni 550 versts (370 miles.) 
Heic he ccdlected all the piovisions and forage necessary for his 
army ; and wdlh a baggage train of 20,000 camels, he marched 
across the desert in the direction of Ajmecr, tlie capital of 
Raj])utana, distant bom Mooltan 270 vcists (180 miles). 

Ajmecr being talccn. and the w^aterless desert of Marwar hav- 
ing been crossed, Mahmud made his appearance before the 
famous town of Angalvvara-Piitun (Narvala), the capital of 
Goojerat. This t(f\xn la^^ equidistant between the Gulf of Cutch 
and Caml)a3% and played at this time in India the part of ancient 
T3n'c, for it had trade relations wath cighty-two maritime towns 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Angahvara w'as founded in the year 746 A. D. The luxury 
and W'calth of the place attracted the stern Mahmud, and he 
at one time thought of making this town the capital of his 
vast monarchy, but he soon cast awa3" such an idea, and gave 
the to over to destruction. Fifteen years after its destruction 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, the town was restored on an even more 
magnificent scale, but it w-as finally overthrown by the Muham- 
madans in the year 1294 A.D. 

From the plundering of Angahvara, Mahmud marched to- 
w'ards Puttun-Somnath, or Deve-Puttun, the walls of which 
town encircled the temple of Soma, one of the most 
sacred in Hindustan. After obtaining possession during tJie 
dead of night of the wall of the sacred portion of the city, 
he led his army on to the storming of the temple, but a large 
body of Brahmins and of pilgrims made such ••a desperate 
resisiance, that the ranks of the Muhammadans waver^. 
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Mahmud hereupon dismounted from his horse, and kriecling 
down prayed to God that he would deliver the idols of the unbe- 
lievers into his hands. Tlien he arose, and leading his favourite 
General by the hand, he called upon his men to follow him. 
His troops dashed forward, and soon all the idols were broken 
down. The Indians then turned and fled, and the Bralunins 
offered a ransom of 100,000,000 roubles (;^l0,000,00o),* but 
Mahmud refused the same, leaving of the temple not one stone 
upon another : the idols he sent away to Mecca, Medina, and 
Ghazni. So terminated one of the most daring undertakings of 
the conquerors of India. In his return to Ghazni vid Mooltan, 
Mahmud lost in the desert of Rajputana fully one-third of 
his army, owing to privations undergone on the route. At 
length in the autumn of the year 1026 A. D., he reached Ghazni 
once again, and so completed the history of his campaigns 
against Hindustan. 

Mahmud has undoubtedly the right to be classed amongst 
the number of the greatest of military leaders ; for in the course 
of a 34 years’ reign, he personally conducted 19 compaigns, 
and was tlic victor in 30 engagements and sieges. No climate 
disconcerted him ; no season of the year had any terrors for 
him, and he bore himself with equal foititudc in the uninhabited 
plains of Persia, Turan and Scinde, as on tlic wide and swift 
rivers of the Panjab, or on the loftiest mountains of the Hindii- 
Kush and Himalayas, or amidst the everlasting snows of 
Tibet. 

Having made 12 campaigns against India, and having an- 
nexed to his dominions Alultan, Pesliawai and Kashmir, he 
held in subjection the greater part of the Indian Peninsula. 
In the interval too, between his Indian campaigns, he and his 
Generals conducted minor expeditions to the north and west. 
Thus he despoiled the Uzbak ruler of Kashgar, and seized 
his country. He subjugated the mountain province of Ghiir, 
likewise a considerable portion of Central Asia, Seistan, 
Khorassan, Iral:, the Southern Caucasus (Georgia,) and the whole 
of Western Persia, excepting Ispahan, where he placed IVs own 
son on the throne. The whole of the intervening countries also 
came under his dominion, so that his vast empire e^ftended 
from the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf to Kashgaria and 
the Ganges. 

Mahmud was, moreover, greatly respected amongst Mussul- 
mans, for he seemed to them to be one of the greatest of the 
apostles of their religion. He was also a wise ruler of his 

* la the temple there were 66 pillats of wrought gold, connected by a 
long chain of the same metal. The idols were studded with precious 
stones, and in boxes theie were heaps of diamonds, and a countless quantity 
of peai Is.— .<4 
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own country, and the patron of Mussulman science and litera- 
ture. He may be regarded as the founder of Afglian power, 
and of the Ahihammadan dominion in Hindustan. 

Mahmud died in tlie year 1030 A. D., in the sixty-third year 
of liis a^^e, and the thirty-fourth of Ids reign. Whilst on his 
death bed, lie licid a brilliant parade of his ever- victorious army, 
and there filed past him 100,000 infantry, 50,000 ravali)\ and 
1,300 elephants. These weic Ids comrades in arms with whom 
he had shared both joy and sorrow, and from whom he parted 
with the keenest regret. 

Mahmud’s campaigns have completely proved the practi- 
cability for the passage of a large army of the Gomal pass, 
which connects Ghazni with Alultan (Dcra-Ismail-Khan ?) 

15. Cavipaigns of Mtihannnad of Ghiir, To the surprise of 
all, there rose up in the middle of the XII century the dynasty 
of the Ghuride (Guridi.) Ghur or Gur, an ancient province of 
Khurassan, was conquered by AlahmiW of Ghazni in the XI cen- 
tury A D., and was annexed by him to his Ghazni empire, but 
he allowed this province to be administered by its own princes 
acting in his name The inhabitants of Ghur were considcied to 
be pure Afghans, and from the most ancient times, have been a 
warlike lacc, and have had great influence on the country 
now known as Afghanistan. A little before the XII century 
a civil war broke out between Ghur and Ghazni, which ter- 
minated in favour of Ghur, and in the destruction and plunder 
of Ghazni. AU.d), the founder of the dynasty of the Ghuride, 
annexed to his dominions Ghazni, a part of India, Balkh, and 
Herat. lie was then attacked by Sindjur, tlie chief of the 
ScdjuKidcc, and with difliculty saved his life, Allah died in 
the year 1155 A. D„ and his son, who succeeded him on the 
throne of Gliur, was slain by the Turks. In the year ij85 
A. D., Jaiyaz, the nephew of Allah, ascended the throne, and 
he entrusted to his brutl\cr, ]\I nhamviad-Shabab^ the administra- 
tion of the Indian provinces of the Ghur dynasty. 

Tliis Muhainmad-Shabab is called in history Muhamniaii of 
Ghi./’. He was the direct follower of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and the second Muhammadan invader of India. 

When Muhammad of Ghur entered upon the administration 
of the Indian provinces of the Ghur dominions, political matters 
in that country were complicated in an extraordinary manner. 
Khuser, of the dynasty of the Ghaznividcs, ruled at Lahore. 
Turks of the Scljukid(c race poured forth like a great stream 
from behind the Hindu-Kubh, and crossing that range, not by 
one pass only, but in all probability by several at a time, for 
they moved with a wide front, they conquered a portion of 
of the Ghazni dominions, and seemed ready -to invade the 
rich plains of India. But unexpectedly they turned westwards, 
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and by this movement they laid the foundation in Europe of 
that Eastern Question which is still unsettled. 

In the year ii86 A. D., Muhammad of GRur marched with 
an army against Khuser, the Ghaznivide ruler of Lahore, to 
which city he laid siege, having in the meanwhile possessed 
himself of the Peshawar valley, Multan, and almost all the 
provitices along the course of the Indus. He twice failed to 
take Lahore. At length, after the manner of Asiatics, he had 
recourse to treachery, and so obtained possession of the persons 
of Khuser and of his family. Having effected this, he mer- 
cilessly put them all to death. Thus sadly and fortuitously 
perished the last member of the famous dynasty of the 
Ghaznivides, a dynasty which had reigned for 189 years 

The Turks having pa.ssed westwards, Jaiyaz speedily re- 
established order at Ghazni and at Herat, and so founded a 
new and vast monarchy in Southern Asia. 

Muhammad of Ghur muy be said to have begun his cam- 
paign against India with the treacherous acquisition of Lahore. 
In the year 1191 A. D , he marched against Ajmere, a town 
which lies 350 versts (233 miles), to the south-wc.st of Deliii. 
The ruler of both places at this time was the famous Pitavra of 
the princely house of Rajputana, under whose standards was 
enrolled every brave and renowned person throughout India. 

The hostile armies met on the bank of the Sursutai river, 
at a point 21 versts (14 miles,) distant from Taiiesur, when a 
long and bloody battle ensued, which began by the Indians 
advancing to the attack, and driving the Muhammadans from 
their position, 

Muhammad of Giiur then rode forward and attacked the 
elephant on which sat Pitavra, who wounded and would have 
captured his adversary, but for the devotion displayed by 
Muhammad of Ghur’s personal attendants. The Afghan army 
now fled, and was pursued by the Indians for a distance of 60 
versts (40 miles,) 

Muhammad of Ghur's defeat on this occasion was complete. 
He remained at Lahore until he had recovered from his wound, 
and then marched first of all to Ghur, and then to Ghazni, a 
point which is of the first strategical importance with regard 
to the valley of the Indus. 

Muhammad Ghur remained for three years at Ghazni, and 
quietly reformed an army. Meanwhile there was raging a 
fierce civil war between Pitavra, the ruler of Delhi, and Jaihund, 
the sovcieign of Kanouj, who then offered an alliance to 
Muhammad of Ghur. 

Accordingly, in the yeJtir 1193 A. D., Muhammad sent to the 
Punjab a (oi^ce of 50,000 cavalry, under the command of 
Kutub, a former slave. 
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It should here be stated that there were at this time on the 
Indian peninsula, four vast sovereignties, known respecti\cly 
as Kiinoj, Delhi, Mavwar and Gujerat, and of these, tJie two 
first were the most powerful. Pitavra, the ruler of Drlhi, 
had subdued to a state of vassalship all the smaller states, to 
the number of more than a hundred, between the Indus aiul the 
Ganges. 

Jailiund, too, the sovereign of Kanoj, was possessed of si'ocial 
power, since he could place in the field an army coinpr)S('d of 

80.000 mail-clad warriors, 30,000 horsemen with coats of ‘mail, 

300.000 foot-soldiers, and also 200,000 men, armed with hows 
and arrows and polc-axcs, besides a large number of elephants. It 
should be noted that Jaihund had helped Pitavra to gain a vic- 
tory over the Muhammadans on thooccasii)!! of Muhammad of 
Ghur’s defeat. 

The deadly strife then which set in between the two lyost 
powerful of the Indian potentates, could fiot but l)e adv\'intageous 
cto the Muhammadans. The result, tlicrcfore, of an alliance be- 
tween the forces of Muhammad of Ghur and of Jailiund, wa-. the 
(jcciipation of Delhi by the Aluhammadans in the )’car 1193, 
A. D., Pitavra meeting with an heroic death in the defence of his 
kingdom. 

In tlic following year, Muliammad of Ghur resolved to 
undertake, from Delhi a campaign into the interior gf India, and 
it was then manifest that the three years which he had passed at 
Ghazni had not been wasted, for he set out at the head ioo,oco 
excellently equipped, cavaliy selected from amongst Turks, Per- 
sians, and y\fghans. ‘‘ Poihaps/^ remarks Sullivan,^ tlicre has 
never entered into India sucli a vast ai niy of inera narien \ 
for almost every warlike race of Northern and Central Asia 
sent its representatives to share in the enormous plunder of 
India/’ 

We have already said that Muhammad sent Kutub in 
advance with 50,000 cavalry, and tiien, as so often Iiappens, an 
ally was tuincd into an enemy, for subsequently Aluhammad and 
Kutub joined forces, and marched against their quondam all)^ 
Jaihund of Kanoj, who confr(mted the Mussalmans witli an 
army of 300.000 men. No less than 150 minor Indian potentates 
joined this large force, swearing by tlie water of the sacred Ganges 
that they would either destroy their enemies, or die and obtain a 
martyr’s crown. 

The Mussalmans, though separated from their base by a distance 
of 1,800 z^ersts^ (1,200 miles), were led by the first leader of the 

• The Conquer ars^ IVafrto/s ond Staiemen of India. London. 1886, — 
A uihor. 

t According to Sullivan, Miihnnuned of Ghur’s loute lay throu^^h Peshawur*; 
“ lie crossed the Indus and '%T2arcned to Peshawar ; ” but we are not aware 

VOL, IXXV] 22 
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age, were animated with cool resolution, and felt assured of 
success even before the fight began. 

Muhammad made a ni^ht attack^ which -was so impetuous, 
that the Indian host first wavered, (the rows of elephants 
being broken through), then got into confusion, and finally 
fell back in full retreat A great slaughter now took place, 
and the proud Jaihund unable to endure his defeat, cast 
himself into the Ganges, and was cngulphcd in its sacred waters. 
Tlie capital' of India, the magnificent and ancient city of Kanouj, 
was now given over to final destruction, for it never again 
rose from its ruins* which, however, arc still to be seen as a testi- 
mony of departed splendour. 

It^ the year 1195 A. D, Muhammad of Ghur took possession 
of the sacred city of Benares, situated on the Ganges, rather more 
than 400 versts 1266 miles, from Kanoj, so that he was then 
inorQ than 2 200 versts '1,460 miles) from his own base at Ghazni. 

Benares, the most attci' nt and sacred city of the Hindus, 
Contained at this period the richest temples in tlic world It was 
also a very city of piiests, for out of a population of 600,000, 
80,000 were Brahmins or priests. 

Muhammad met with but feeble opposition here, so lie sim- 
ply occupied and plundered the town, slew the priests, and broke 
down the temples. In and around Benares the number of 
temples thus^ destroyed were computed at a thou-^and, the 
amount of booty which they contained being something fabulous. 

After tin's, the stern conqueror set out on his return march 
to Ghazni, following the route througl\ thp Gomal pass. He 
entered his capital at the head of his victorious army, which was 
followed by 4,000 camels laden with the plunder of his Indian 
campaign. 

This campaign indisputably belongs to the number of the most 
remarkable in military history, for it was a cavalry raid in the 
widest acceptation of the term. One general engagement, which 
decided the fate of the principal, the most warlike, and the most 
powerful state in India, zuas a 7 ii<fht attack of cavilrjt masses^ 
Muhammad of Ghur riisplayed marked militar}^ talent, and con- 
bined in the highest degree two important qucalities in a leader : 
caution and decision, and we have already said he was a man 
who was possessed of an iron will. 

on what aiiihority this statement is made, for if Muhammed of Ghur went 
tliroiigh the Gotnal pass to to Peshawar, he would not have had 
to Cl OSS the Indus at all If, on the other hand, he did cross the Indus, tlien 
in order to gel to Peshawm, he must h ive D^crossed that river, and in older 
to reach Lahoie from Pe>,hawur, he would have had to cross the river a third 
time. Aj^ain, if he went throir^h Kabul and the Khaibar Pass, he 
evidently rea^died Peshawur without ciossing the Indus. — Author, 

' * It will be remembered that the fust destruction of Kanouj was ^at the 
hands of Mahmud of Ghazni. — Author, 
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This campaign, moreover, decided a very impoitant question, 
i.e., the possibility of finding forage in Northern India for 
1 50,000 cavalry horsc^s. There can be no doubt, too, that Muham- 
mad ^of Ghur returned to Ghazni by the Gomal pass of the 
Suleiman range, and it was by the same pass, as vve already 
know, that Mahmud of Ghazni went on more tlian one 
occasion. Tims it is now manifest that the Gomal pass, which 
lies between t’nc Khaibar and the Bolan, is practicable at almost 
every season of the year, not only for small bodies of troops, but 
to entire armies, for Nadir-Shah, as we shall see fiiither on, 
kept up the reputation of this pass as a practicable route for 
troops of all arms. 

Muitammad of Ghur reigned for 32 years, during 29 of 
vvliich, lus eldest brother, Tayaz-ul-Din, was the nominal so- 
vereign of his vast empire. His most talented commanders were 
Kiitub and Eldots. 

During his reign Muhammad of Ghur carried out nine 
pdign against [ndia,c\\\(\ from seven of these he returned with an 
enormous amount of booty. He was killed by the Jats on 
the banks of the Nilab, almost on the very spot on which 
he defeated ihtavra ; and on his death his monarchy wuas divided 
amongst his j)rin^ipal commanders. Thus Jildots kept Ghazni 
and the northern provinces for himself, and Kutub the greater 
part of India, choosing Lahr)rc as his capital. Another gentu'al, 
named Nadir-Kubashi, took for himself Multan and the Scinde 
p>rovinccs. All throe generals hatl originally been sim[)lc slaves 
of Mumammad of GImr, and had been advanced to high 
position by their .s()\'ereign through good service and the 
display of ability. Kutub was the founder in India of the 
so-called “ dynasty of the slaves.” The sovereignty of the 
Pathans or Afghans was now finally c.stablished over Hindustan. 
Muhammadanism gained converts, and appeared- as though it 
would be a p(n\erful social force ; but, as w^e shall sec later on, 
the dynasty of the Afghans in India wais at first shaken and 
then finally overthrown. 

16. 'Campaign of Chingiz- Khan . — From the description of the 
Mongol campaign against India undertaken by Oguz-Khan, 
we have seen that even in those ancient times the Mf>ngoIs had 
an army excellently organised and admirably disciplined. I^ut 
with the lapse of time they grew weak, so tliat, duiing the 
reign of Il-Khan, the Tatars, their constant rivals, defeated 
their main army. Subsequently, hr>vvcver, the balance of power 
again inclined to the side of the Mongols ; for in the year 1155, 
A. D., Chingiz-Khan made his appearance in the world, and his 
birth had a great influence on tlic superstitious Mongols. 

His father, chief of a Mongol tribe, containing 40000 families, 
died when Chingiz-Khan was only 13 years old, and even at th 3 t 
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early age he .had to mount a horse and fight for his own 
The stiuggle lasted for 26, years, but it was a good 
military training, and instructive in the highest degree to the 
young soldier, who in the year 1193 A.D yhe being thin 39 
years of agc)g.'incd a decisive victory over his principal enemies;-}* 
but it was nut to till the year 1204 A.D. that he finally estab- 
lished his authority tliroughout Mongolia. He was at this 
time 50 years of age, and he had ahcacly entered the ranks of 
great army leaders. The oiganisation indeed of his army sur- 
passed that of any in either Asia or Europe contemporaneous 
with his own, and we may here observe that the success of his 
subsequent campaigns rested on that remarkable army organi- 
sation, and on his unusually strict military discipline. The 
rapidity of hi^^ successes amazed the whole world, but his attacks 
were ciiaractcrised both by celerity of movement and dash in 
delivery. 

\Vc will not here enter into a detailed description of all the 
wars waged by Chingiz-Klian, but will open our present account 
with the events of the year 1220 A.D, when he, with his three 
generals, Chjebe, Subutai and Tugachar, readied the northern 
slopes of 'the Paropamisus, and when his son Tuli appeared 
at tlie head of 80.000 cavalry befoic Merv and Herat, By the 
summer of the year 1221 A. D., Chingiz-Klian had come into 
the possession of the whole of the western half of Central 
Asia, of Pcrsian-Khuiassan, including Merv and Herat ; whilst 
the cavaliy force which he had despatched* under his generals 
Chjebe and Subutai, liad reached the Caspian Sea, and had 
subdued the frontier provinces of north-we.stcrn Persia. With 
Baniian in his possession — Chrngiz-Khan was now at the 
threshold of the gig.iiitic Hindu-Kush range, which is a con- 
tinuation of the Himalayan chain and is the natural boundary 

India, for -beyond it natives of IneVia have never endeavoured 
to ]\ass. Before llic Mongols towered mountains rising above 
the limits of peipctual snow, with passes at an immense height, 
for, from Bamian towards Kabul, the direct road lies over two 
passv^s tlie Irak and the Unai, of which the first lies at height 
of 12,190 feet above sea level, and the second at 11,320 feet. 
Beside tliesc two passes, however, there are others leading into 
the Kabul vallc}^ more to the east of Bamian, and all of them 


* Ti\e best woik about Cbin^iz-Khnn is by Raion D’Osson. It is 
entideri Hnfnjic dcs Mongols depuis Tchiiiguis- Khan-Jusqu d Timur Beg 
ou Taiinr/duc. — A id /tor, 

t To those ilesnoiis of becoming acquainted with the military organisa- 
tion of the Mongol', we recommend Mr M. J. Iv.min^s woik entitled 'I’he 
Militaiy Science and Conquests of the Mongol-Tatars and Central Asian 
peoples in the time of Cliingiz-Khan and Tamerlane. ”■ St. Petersburg, 
Author. 
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are more or less practicable for troops in their passage fiom 
the valley of the Amu-Daria into India. 

The great conqueror, in the course of his lengthened military 
career, had tauglit* his troops to overcome cvcMy possible 
obstacle, so that they easily and* rapidly traversed the most 
teriiblc wastes, crossed the widest and deepest rivers, and were 
also accustomed to surmount mountain fastnesses. Assured 
then of the resolute bravery of his soldiers aiul of the endurance 
of their horses, Cliingiz-Khan thought nothing of throwing an 
army across the Hindu-Kush range. 

Moreover, he now heard that Jalaluddin, the new Sultan of 
Kharezm (Khiva) had assembled near Ghazni, a place renowned 
throughout the east for its strength and riches, an army of 
70,000 men. In order, therefore, to watch the movements and 
opciations of Jalaluddin, Chiiigiz-Khan sent a force of 30,000 
men, divided in four dctac]iments,along thcjroads leading towards 
Ghazni, Ghur, Zabul and Kabul. But some of these detach- 
ments wore attacked and cut up by Jalfiluddin and liis general 
r Khan Malik, whereupon Chingiz-Khan hastily collect* d a 
powerful force with which he crossed the Hindu-Kush. Hear- 
ing of the rapid advance of the main body of the Mongol army, 
Jalaluddin decided to clear out of Afghanistan, and to retire to- 
wards the Indus. Chingiz-Khan pursued him night and day, and 
soon reached Gliazni, where he learnt that Jalaluddin had 15 
clays previou dy withdrawn in the direction of India. Leaving 
one of his own officers as Governor of Ghazni, Cliingiz-Khaii 
continued to fidlow up Jalaluddin, making forced marches in 
order to overtake him. In their march from Gliazni, the 
Mongols followed the Gomal route over the Suleiman range, 
and encountered no opposition. On reaching the Indus, Chingiz- 
Khan received information that Jalaluddin had prepared 
boats for the passage of the river on the following day, 7//,:',, 
the 2 1st December 1221 A.D. Accordingly, Chingiz-Khan 
resolved upon an attack before his enemy could get cross the 
river. The result of this battle was that Jalaluddin's forces weie 
cut to pieces, but he himself escaj'jed by swimming the river. 

But che success which Jalaluddin had gained over the 
advanced detachments of the Mongols, [)revious to the passage 
of their main body across the Jlinclu-Kiish, had roused, through- 
out Khorassan, strong hopes of release lioin the rule of the 
fierce invaders, and at Herat there was open rebellion against 
them. On receipt of this news, Chingiz-Khan sent for his 
youngest son Tuli, and reproached him for having ‘'pared any of 
the inhabitants of Herat when he had captured that city. He 
then despatched his general Ilchikai at the head of 80,000 
men, and directed Jiim not to leave one soul in the place alive. 
The.s^ instructions were carried out almost to the letter ; for 
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after a siege of seven months, Herat was again taken by the 
Mongols on the 14th (26th) June 1222 A. D., and llie slaughter 
of its inhabitants went on for a whole week, only 15 men 
escaping. Having carried out the orders given to him, Ikhikai 
marched to rejoin the main body of the Mongol army under 
( hingiz-Khan. For the pursuit of Jalaliiddin, Chingiz-Khan 
sent off two cavalry detachments under liis gcneials Bela and 
Turtai, but they could find no traces of the fugitive, and having 
taken the fort of Biah, they proceeded to Multan. Finding that 
the>r detachments were not strong enough to cai)turc this town, 
tliey devastated the provinces of Multan, Lahore, Feiozejjore 
and Malikpur, and then marched to rej(;in the head»quarters 
of Chingiz-Khan. Meanwhile Chingiz- Klian had, during the 
s])ring of the year 1222 A.D., proceeded up the right bank of 
tile Indus aficr despatching his son Okedai to destroy Ghazni. 

After destroying (jliazni, Okedai asked his fatlicr’s permission 
t(^ *go and b^'siege the capital of SM'stan, but he was ordeicd to 
return to head quartcjs‘'hc(MUsc the fierce heat of summer was 
now setting in. Chingiz- Khan’s main body passed the sumiiKT 
of 1222 A. D., at ]k‘rnan, wIkm'c he wait('d the return of hus 
generals Bela and Tnitai. On their rejoining him, he move d 
forward, and was md near fort Giinal- Gurgan by his son 
Okedai. The Mongol aimy went into winter quarters in tlie 
mountain province of ILiiyu-Katvar, near the soiuccs of the 
Indus, but iicro an (q)idctnic broke out amongst his tro(;ps, aid, 
when this had died out, C hingiz-Khan mo’ ed in tlie spiii'g of 
1223 A. I)., with the intention of marcliing thiough Tibet into 
Mongolia, l)Ut his progicss Wris checked after the lapse of some 
days, for it was proved that the vast coiinti) llirc)Ugh wliieh 
he wished to f)ass was a series of the lughest mountains and 
the densest forests. We should here remark that Ching z- 
Khan was at l*.is time OS ycais old, and lliough he may be 
said to have lived on horse-back for a peiiod of 55 yeais, and 
was accustomed to entliue all the lal)ours and privations of 
war^ still time claimed its own even in his case. Being clucked 
in his advance through 'Fibct, he ordered his aim\’ to march 
towards Peshawar, and in all probabilit)' the route then taken 
was by the valley of the Kabul river. Subsequently he went 
into summer quarters in the province of Balakan where he left 
his impedimenta. In the autumn of the year 1223 A. D., 
Chingiz-Khan passed through Jkilkh. Here, after destroying 
the town, he ordered its inhabitants to be put to death. 
His Indian campaign may be said to have been finished 
here, for after various wanderings in Central Asia, he re- 
turned in the autumn or winter of the year 1224 A. D., to his 
own country Mongolia. At a place called Ihika-Sutchill he 
«g.ive a grand feast to his victorious aimy, and in February 
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c»f the following year, he withdrew to his own ulus, or group of 
nomad tents. 

The campaigns of Chingiz-Khan and of his generals present 
a striking picture* o/ rapid raids carried out in various directions. 
They were indeed a scries of tempests, of which history gives 
no other examples. The rapidfty of the movement of the 
Mongol cavalry produced a state of alarm not only upon those 
who had to face such rushes, but on the most distant countries. 
Tile B}’/antine Empire trembled through fear, Russia herself was 
subjected to the tcnible inroads of the Mongols, who left deep 
traces on her population — traces which prepared tne way for 
her subjug. «tion by Bati the grandson of Cliingiz-Khan 

The Indian campaign of Cliingiz-Khan is especially remark- 
able for the rapidity with which it was undertaken. Thus, 
setting out from Mongolia in the autumn of the year 1218, 
A. D., by the end of the year 1221 A. D., Cln'ngiz-Khan stood 
as a conqueror on the banks of the Indus. This means that 
in a little over three years^ time, his main body marchud not 
loss than 5,000 versts (3,333 miles) dunng wln'ch wc know tliat 
for several months of each year, the troops were detained 
en 7 'onte through being sent to occupy forts and other causes. 
Moreover, during the same period, the detachments sent out 
under the son- or generals of Chingiz>Khan, traversed inoie 
than 8,000 versts (5,333 miles) I'he campaigns of Chingiz- 
Kiian hiwc also taught us how much may be done with cav.^lry 
mounted on small hoises, taught, as Mongol hoiscs arc taught, 
to endure long aiul lajiid marches vvilli under-foot pasturage 
only for food, until sucli time as the summer heat enables them 
to be turned oat to graze on the rich grazing grounds of a 
mountainous country. 

Russia now' occujiies a cr»nsidorablc part of the empire over 
which Chingiz-Khan once lu'ld sway, and i^hc also possesses 
tens of millions of horses of the same biced as tlu^sc which 
were in Chingiz-Klian’s army, ft seems to us, then, mete that 
we should tmn our full attention to, instead of disregarding, this 
inexhaustible sii]q)ly of military wealth, especially in view (T 
possible comj)Iications along our vast Asian frontiers. ilistc)ry 
always furnishes good examples, and very often even definitely 
indicates what is needful and what is useful for us to do. Who 
knows what may happen in the future in Asia or in Europe ? 
In the event of a war with China, wc could utilise the Mongols 
and their horses, and carry terror and alarm into the heart of the 
Celestial Empire. But at the same time it should not be 
forgotten that China is a colossal empire thickly populated 
and fertile, and that wdien this empire awakes from the sleep of 
centuries and adoj)t.s European culture, it will prove a terrible 
nc^libour to our Asiatic j^iosscssions. 
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Who knows, too, what events may be accomplished in Asia? 
for if our rival does not cease her intrigues in Central Asia, 
we must show her that we clearly understand the power which 
we possess on the steppes of Asia. There does not exist a 
doubt that there never has been a more brilliant force of cav‘alry 
than that which Chingiz-Khan knew so well how to use. And 
yet the spirit which imbued those troopers still exists in the 
hearts of our own Cossacks. On our Central Asian steppes, 
too, from Lake Baikal to the Caspian Sea, we have horses of 
almost identically the same stamp ; animals distinguishable by 
their small size, and accustomed to scanty herbage, and yet 
capable of great endurance and fit to undergo long marches. 

17. Campaigns against India 7 mdertaken by the Mongols after 
the death of Chtngtz-Khan. The Mongols after conquering 
the greater number of the states of Asia, left in them strong 
bodies of their troops. In some instances the soldiers so left 
became absorbed in the population of the particular country, 
for tljey had with them their families, and intermarried also 
with the people of th<i’ land. It is a true statement then, 
that the campaigns of Chingiz-Khan were not ordinary wars, 
so much as a migration of Mongol Tartars and other races, 
who left after them deep traces ; for even at the present day, 
after the lapse of more than five-and-a-half centuries, we find 
in various parts of Asia, Europe, and beyond the limits of 
Mongolia and of Tartary, whole provinces peopled by des- 
cendants of Chingiz- Khan’s armed bands. 

After the death of Chingiz-Khan the Mongols continued the 
work which he had begun, so that India was subjected to fresh 
Mongol inroads of which unfortunately we have not now any 
exact or minute accounts. We know, however, that Turmen- 
shir-Khan, a Mongol leader in the year 1240 A. D., con- 
quered the gi cater part of the North-West of India, and that 
his troops swam across the river Jhclum, after which they 
appeared before Muttra, on the river Jumna, and then reached 
the b<isin of the Ganges. We know, too, that in the year 1245 
A. D., the Mongols advanced through Tibet and across the 
gigantic Himalayan range into the north-east corner of Bengal, 
and that almost up to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
they invaded the Punjab by way of Afghanistan. 
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Art. VIII.— comparative PENAL LAW.— It 
{Omtinued from the “ Calcutta Review^' July 1887, page 194.) 

I N the last number of this Review I stated that it was my 
object, in these at tides on “Comparative Penal Law/* 
merely to seize and discuss salient features of contrast, and in 
particular to point out in what respects the English differs from 
the Indian law, which appears to be more in accord with the 
most advanced doctrines of modern criminalists, and in what 
points either or both may, with advantage to the community, 
be amended or ameliorated Keeping this object in view, it 
is evident that my treatment of the subject must perforce be 
somewhat desultory. The subject of criminal liability may be 
completed with some notice of the provisions of different Codes 
concerning age. 

Age. 

In France and Beipjium if the accused is under i6 years 
of age, and lias acted with discernment, the punishment is 
reduced according to a scale laid down, but an order for police 
supervision may be passed in the same way as if be were 
above 16. If ho has acted without disceinment, he must be 
acquitted, but may either, according to ciicpimstances, be made 
over to his parents, or placed in a reformatory (maison de 
correction) till his twentieth year. A sentence of deportation 
or hard labour caiuiot be passed against any one who has 
completed his _ seventieth year. The old Trussian Code f al.so 
only dealt with the two periods, below sixteen and above 
sixteen. 

The German \ Code takes the ages of twelve and eighteen • 
thete can be no ciiminal piosccution for an offence committed 
before the twelfth year, but the accused may be submitted to 
measures of correction and supervision. Between twelve and 
eighteen the ciuestion of discernment (the “ sufficient maturity of 
understanding” of the Penal Code) arises ; if acquitted, owin^ to 
want of discernment, the accused may be kept till his twentTctli 
year in a correctional or educational establishment. If convicted 
he is liable to a reduced scale of punishment. The Dutch S Code 
takes the ages of ten and sixteen ; the Hungarian || Code twelve 
and sixteen ; the Danish ‘i Code ten, fifteen, and eighteen 


» Fr. P. C. 66 70 ; Ilclg, P C 72 74. 
t Pruss. Code 42. 

} Germ. P, C , 55-37- 


§ Dutch P. c., 38,39. 
II Hung. P. c. 83 87. 
If Den. P. C., 35 37. 
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Under'ten or twelve there can be no prosecution ; but in Denmark 
the State may take measures of correction and safety, and in 
Holland if the ciffcnce committed be punishable with imprison- 
ment, or if it be the contiavenlion of begging, the child 
may be placed in a State . school till the age of eighteen. 
Between ten and sixteen, if the act be committed with dis- 
cernment, the punishment is diminished by onc-thiid. So in 
Hungary, there is a reduced scale of punishment, and it is 
enacted in Art. 87 of the Code, tluil no one under twenty can 
be condemned to death or to perpetual imprisonment. In 
Denmark, discernment is presumed from fifteen, but fiom that 
age to eighteen punishments are reduced by one-half. Between 
ten and fifteen, a maximum sentence of two years may be im- 
posed (a) where the offence cf)mmittcd is muidcr, grievous hurt, 
theft, or arson ; and (fc) where the act committed entails a more 
severe punishment than fine or simple imprisonment, and the 
circumstances disclose maturity of understanding. The French 
and Italian Codes differ from the otlfcr Codes in not fixing any 
age bolow which there shall not be a criminal prosecution ; but 
in Italy ^ if a minor of fourteen ycrirs or less has acted without 
diset rnment, he is not liable to piini.shment. He may, how- 
ever, be confisicd in a public workshop, or securit}^ may be 
taken from Ids i)arents to bring liim up properly. In liie State of 
Louisiana,*!' the age of conclusive non-lial.)ility is nifie, and the 
period of conditional liability (that is, conditional on maturity of 
understanding) from nine to fittcen. The provisions in the 
Chinese Penal Code I are somewhat peculiar and worthy of notice. 
Oflenders under fifteen or (;vcr seventy, 01 who are disabled by 
the loss of an eye or a limb, may redeem any punishment Totlicr 
than capital) by the payment of an established fine. If under 
ten or over eighty years, or totally disabled by the loss of both 
eyes or two limbs, offenders even in capital cases (except treason) 
are recommended to the p.uticular consideration and decision 
of his Impel ial iMajcsly. Cjffendcrs under seven or over ninety 
shall not suffer punishment in any case, except treasrm or 
rebellion. The idea of a child under seven being guilty of 
treason is absurd to occidental ideas ; but in the Orient vitilitia 
siipphi cclatcviy and there have been some truly remarkable 
cases in India of precocious development of intelligence. A 
case is reported in the Weekly Reporter, § in which a girl aged 
ten, killed her husband while he was asleep, by chopping off 
his head with a dao, Blackstonc mentions some singular cases 
in England. A girl of thirteen was burnt for killing lier 
mistress ; two boys of nine and ten, respectively, killed their 

i China P. C., 22. 

§ I W R. Cr 43. 


* Ital. P. C , 88. 
+ Lou. P. C , 29. 
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companions, and were sentenced to death, the boy of ten being 
actually hanged.* A boy of eight years old was tried at Abing- 
don for firing two barns ; and it appearing that^ he had malice, 
revenge and cunning, he was found guilty*, condemned, ^nd 
hanged accordingly. Thus, also, in very modern times, a boy 
of ten years old was convicted on his own confesvion of 
murdering his bed-fellow, there appearing, in his wliole beha- 
viour, plain tokens of a mischievous discretion ; and as the 
sparing of this boy merely on account of his tender years might 
be of dangerous consequence to the public by propagating a 
notion that children might commit such atrocious crimes with 
impunity, it was unanimously agreed by all the judges that he 
was a proper subject of capital punishment.* In Alabama,! a 
negro slave boy, between ten and eleven years old, was convict- 
ed of the murder of his master’s child. 

The Russian I law on this subject seems to be more minute 
than any other law. M. Albert Du Boys, in a short essay on 
the actual state of the criminal law in Russia, remarks (writing 
in 1874) that for the past few years Russia has presented the 
singular example of a country, which reforms its judicial institu- 
tions in a liberal manner before reforming its political institu- 
tions from the same point of view ” The provisions regarding 
age in the Penal Code are as follows: — Children under seven, 
who commit offences, are not punishable ; but tliey are restored 
to their parents, guardians, or near relatives, in order to be 
instructed by them regarding the penalty cjf their acts ; from 
seven to ten, they are not punishable under the Code, but are 
so restored with a view to domestic correction ; similarly, from 
ten to fourteen, if the Court finds that they have acted with- 
out discernment ; from fourteen to seventeen, if the Court 
finds they have acted without complete discernment, they are 
subject to a reduced scale of punishment ; from fourteen to 
twenty-one, offences committed by negligence only entail a 
domestic correction by parents or guardians ; a second offence 
does away with any privilege. The Russian system may then 
be summed up as follows ; up to seven, no offence or punish- 
ment ; from seven to ten, no public punishment, but nierely 
domestic correction; from ten- to fourteen, the same, if no 
discernment ; otherwise, punishment on a very reduced scale ; 
from fourteen to twenty-one, punishment on a reduced scale, 
with power to the Court to send the offender, if under seventeen, 
to an asylum of correction for some months ; in case of re- 
cidivism, suppression of all privileges accorded to age. 

4 Bl. Com 23, 24 f Goiifrty 7 fs. The State^ 31 Ala. 323. 

X Russian P. C, 94, 137—146. 
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It remains to consider whether the laws of other countries 
suggest any defects in the English or Indian law, or any points 
in which they susceptible of amelioration. What strikes 
one*at once is that in England certainly, and peiiiaps also in 
India, the ago of non-criminality, or more stiictly of non- 
liability to criminal prosecution, should be raised. Section 82 of 
the Indian Penal Code enacts that “ nothing i:? an offence 
which is done by a child under seven years of age Section <83 
enacts that ‘‘ nothing is an offence which is done by a child 
above seven years of age and under twelve, who has not attaiueo 
sufficient maturity of understanding to judge of the nature 
and consccpicnces of his conduct on that occasion.'’ 

Substituting fourteen for twelve, the law is the same in Eng- 
land,* excejU that a child between seven and foiiitecn in England, 
is presumed to be doli tncapax. whereas a child betvvcen 
seven and twelve in India is presumed to be doh capax, I 
am inclined to tliink the age of exemption from ciituihal 
prosec ution should be raised in India to nine, and in 
England to eleven. It lias been seen that the age in 
Continental countries varies from ten to twelve ; while the 
absence of a minimum limit in France leaves too much to the 
varying discretion of different Magistrates. But, of course, it may 
be necessary to empower the administrative authorities to take 
such measures, in any p<irticular case, as may be necessary for the 
public safety. It is hardly seemly to bring a clwld under ten 
years (3f age as an^accuseci before a Criminal Court. 

Then the limit of wliat may be called the conditional period 
should be raisedMn India from twelve to fourteen, and in 
England from fourteen to sixteen. The severity and even 
cruelty of ancient criminal law should be borne in mind ; 
the common law, as cx[)oimdccl by Hale, Hawkins, and Coke, 
may liave been the pci fection of reason” at the time they 
wrote, but is it not a trifle obsolete and antiquated in this 
penultimate decade of the 19th century ? And, indeed, it has 
in many respects been abandoned. Offenders under sixteen, 
may q.ow in certain cases *f- be sent to reformatory schools for 
a period of from two to five years. Again, the unsuitability 
of the common law on the .subject has necc.ssitated special 
legislation concerning youthful offenders Under the summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1879, a child \s defined to be a person who, 
in the opinion of the Court before whom he is brought, is under 


* In England there 15 a third period fiom 14 to 21, quoad otfei«ces 
which consist of mere non-feasance ; as, for example, negligently permit 
• ting felons to escape ; not repairing highways, tScc. Blackstonc gives us a 
reason for the exemption that, not having the command of his fortune 
till 2J, the person wants the capacity to do those things \vhich the law 
requires. 4 Bl., 22, | f 29 and 30 Vict., c. 117, s. 14. • 
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th6 age of twelve years ; a young person is one who, in the 
opinion of the Court, is over twelve and under sixteen years 
of age ; an adult is one who, in the opiniprf of the Court, is 
over sixteen years of age. A child, charged with any indict- 
able offence otlier than homicide, may, if the parent consents, 
be tried summarily, and sentenced to imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one month, or a fine not exceeding forty shillings, and 
(if a male) to whipping in addition or substitution. Certain 
offences * by young persons may, if they consent, and the Court 
considers it expedient, be dealt with summarily, and the offender 
may be imprisoned for tlircc months, or fined up to ;£’i0, and 
(if a male under fourteen) may be whipped in addition or 
substitution. In India also reformatory schools have been estab- 
lished. As Bishop remarks: — “Although we may well suppose 
there arc instances in which a child under fourteen should be 
punished by the tribunals as criminal, clearly the age of seven 
years* as the age of posj^ible capacity, is much too young for 
punishment to be given by the hand of the law ; tliough it 
should be given at the hand of the parent, and the latter, 
rather than the former, be made to suffer the consequences 
of its neglect,^' In Texas the age-periods corresponding to those 
of English law (namely, seven and fourteen) are by Statute 
nine and thirteen ; and in Illinois, ten and fourteen. In Texas, 
the deatli-pcnalty cannot be inflicted on an infant below 
seventeen. 

It appears advisable, then, both in England and India, to 
raise both the absf)lutc and the conditional limits of age ; and 
some age should be fixed, below which the penalty of death 
should not be inflicted. 

Right of Private Defence against Acts of Public Servants. 

In Indiaf there is no right of private defence against an act 
which does not reasonably cause the apprehension of death or 
of grievous hurt, if done, or attempted to be done, by a public 
servant (or by the direction of a public servant) in good faiili 
under colour of his office, though that act may not he strictly 
justifiable by law. Moreover, s. 79 in the chapter of General 
Exceptions, enacts that “ nothing is an offence which is done, 
by any person who is justified by law, or who by reason of a 
mistake of fact, and not by reason of a mistake of law, in good 
faith believes himself to be justified by law in doing it.” These 
two sections are instances, among others, which go to show 


* These offences are certain sorts of larceny and embez/Jement, receiv- 
ing stolen good>, otYences with iiucnl to endanger the safety of^pei sons 
Upon railways, and offences under the Voat Office laws, 
t Sec. 99, P. C. 
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that the^e is in India more of what is known on the Continent 
as droit adminisiraiif than there is in England. The words 
I have italicised at)qve cut thp Gordian knot of many difficulties, 
and protect public servants in India to a far greater extent tliaii 
is the case in England. In England, if a public servant is in 
fact acting illegally ; if an arrest happens to be illegal^ owing 
to some technical flaw in the warrant, the right of private 
defence is the same as it would be against the act of a private 
person, being defence against unlawful violence. The un- 
reasonable character of the law consists in the fach that the 
person who resists or uses violence cannot, in all cases, know 
at the time that tlie act of the public officer is unjustifiable, or 
otherwise illegal, so as to give a right of private defence. The 
Indian law resembles the law in France. It has been ruled 
by the Court of Cassati<m.^ that “ the offence of assaulting or 
resisting public officers (s. 209 of the French Code Penal) 
docs not depend on the p^reater or les^ regularity with wliich 
those officers have proceeded. Private i)ersons Iiave no right 
to constitute themselves judges of public officers ; the irregular- 
ity of the act can only be a ground for a civil action or a 
prosecution ag.iinst its authors.'’ The Dutch Penal Code 
(art, 43) declares that lie who commits an act in execution 
of an official order given by an authority not competent to 
give it, is nevertheless not punishable^ provided he believed 
in good faith thriL , the authority was competent, and that it 
was his duty as a subordin.itc to obey the order. This appears 
to be reasonable. If the subordinate acts in gr)od ff-iith, it 
appears to be monstnui: tliat he should thereby subject himself 
to punishment. A Air. Chaster has lately written a book on 
the powers of executive officers, in whicli he displays a most 
tender solicitudes for the liberty of the British public against 
the acts of sheriffs, ptilicc f)fficers, and others, and, as it seems 
to me, evinces an altogetlicr needless alarm lest these latter 
ma)" exceed their powers or be given larger powers, Mr. 
Chaster might be induced to modify his opinions, if he were 
to accept for six months the office of sheriff or constable of a 
county. What strikes an ordinary law-abiding subject in 
England is, that policemen are perhaps more open to blame for 
refusing to act, in cases where they would be clearly justified 
in doing so, than for any excessive readiness to take action. 
No doubt the fear of civil actions is wholesome, and acts as a 
strong deterrent ; but if these actions were tried by judges, 
and not by juries, there W(3uld be more uniformity in tlie 
verdicts given, and therefore more certainty as to probable 
results. At present the clement of uncertainty as to what view 


Cdas. 22na Au<j, 1867 ; 151I1 July 1826 ; 26ih Feb. 1829. 
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a jury may take of the facts is, I venture to think, prejudicial 
to the due and fearless execution of the law. At present we 
have a little too much of a good tiling — allowing the liability 
to civil actions to be a good thing — and the benefit that would 
result* from having only just enough is counterbalanced by 
other evils. The sympathy of a jury is with the outraged or 
injured British subject, whose liberty is in danger, and against 
the presumably unfeeling and brutal ofificial ; and the same 
may be said, but of course to a much smaller extent, of the 
English Bench, reciuited as it is from the Bar, and not being 
merely a separate and regular branch of the Government service 
as it is in France and India. Moreover, in France and other 
continental countries, where there is a regular di'oit administra- 
tif^ these prosecutions and actions against officials are tried in 
‘‘administrative” ctnirts, as opposed to the ordinary judicial 
courts. More considcu'ation should be shown in England to the 
fact of good faitii, and, fo;* the purpose of actions for malicious 
arrest and prosecution, the Legislature should endeavour to define, 
in a manner more favourable to executive officers and their 
acts, the woids “ reasonable and probable cause.” Foster men- 
tions a case, which sufficiently illustrates and points my argu- 
ment. A constable of a certain London parish arrested a 
woman in another parish at Covent Garden, which he had no 
authority to do. Certain bystanders, utter strangers to the 
woman, atteiri[>ted to rescue her, and th-^^ constable's assistant 
was killed by them. Seven judges against five held that this 
was not murder, for there was sufficient provocation to reduce 
the offence to a^anslaughtcr. Lf)rd Holt, the leader of the 
majority of the judges, was carried away by a fine enthusiasm, 
and said : “ If one be imprisoned upon unlawful authority, 

it is a sufficient provocation to all people out of compassion, 
much viore (!) iSken it is done under colour of justice^ and when 
the liberty of the subject is invaded. It is a provocation to 
all the subjects of England ; a man ought to be concerned for 
Mag>ia Ckarta and the laws ; and if any officer against law 
imprison a man, ho is an offender against Magna Charta." ^‘The 
absurdity of this reasoning lay in the fact that the by-standers 
did not know whether the constable was or not justified in 
arresting. Many years later Sir M. F(^ster ridiculed this 
decision ; and, indeed, the clap-trap flourish about Magna 
Charta appears to be thoroughly deserving of ridicule. “ The 
prisoners,” says Foster,* “ saw a woman, a perfect stranger to 
them, led to the Round House under a chaige of a criminal 
nature. This, upon evidence at the Old Bailey a month or 
two afterwards, cometh out to be illegal imprisonment ; a 
« 


Fost. Ci\ C , 316. 
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Violation of Magna Charta I And these ruffians are presumed 
to have been seized all on a sudden with a strong fit of zeal 
for Magna Charta, and in this frenzy to have di awn on the 
constable and sfahbed his assistant.” In England killing 
.officers or others engaged in effecting the ends of justi<;e is 
murder only if the officer or other person is acting with due 
legal authority, and executing such authority in a legal manner, 
and if the defendant knows of such authority ; if any of these 
requisites is absent, the offence is reduced to manslaughter. 
“ Thus,” says Broom, “ the guilt of the offender m?>y tiepend 
entirely uj)on nice and dillicult questions belonging to the 
civil branch of the law, such as the technical regularity of 
civil process, or the precise duty of a minister of justice in its 
execution.” 

There is another matter in which the English and Indian 
law present a striking difference ; I mean, in respect of the 
protection accorded to acts done in the dispersion of riots or 
unlawful assemblies. In India, soldicrs#obeying their superior 
^ officers, are expressly protected against penal consequences : 
this is not so in England. Again, all persons concerned are 
protected by the following provision of the law : “ No pro- 

secution against any Magistrate, Military officer, Police-officer, 
soldier or Volunteer for any act purporting to be done under 
this chapter, shall be instituted in any Criminal Court, except 
with the sanction of the Governor-General in Council ; and 
(a) no Magistrate or Police-Officer acting under fhis chapter 
in good faith, {d) no officer acting under sec. 13 1 in good faith, 
(c) no person doing any act in good faith in compliance with 
a requisition under ' section 128 or 129, and id) no inferior 
officer, or soldier, or volunteer, doing any act in obedience to 
any order which, under military law he was bound to obey, 
shall be deemed to have thereby committed any offence.’'*'^ 
The exemption from prosecution, except with the sanction of 
Government, is a bit of “ administrative law.” This section 
extends the scope of the chapter on General Exceptions in the 
Penal Code, which enumerates the various grounds of exemp- 
tion from criminal liability. In England a soldier obeys an 
illegal order at his own risk, though, if the order be not 
obviously improper or contrary to law, a plea of obedience to 
the specific command of a superior officer would probably 
lead to acquittal on a criminal charge. Again, in India, “f- if 
an action or prosecution is brought against a police-officer for 
any act done by him ill such capacity, proof of a plea that he 
was acting under the warrant of a Magistrate shall entitle him 


f Act V. 1861, s. 42. 

23 
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t6 a decree in his favour, notwithstanding any defect of juris- 
diction in such Magistrate. In England the law ip not so 
favourable to subordinate officers, though there are rules, as in 
India, prescribing a limitation for such actions. 

Substantive Offences. 

False Evidence, 

In England it is necessary thfit the false statement should 
be material to tiie question in issue. The law in this respect 
does not appear to be so reasonable as that of India and 
some other countries. No doubt it would serve no good end 
to punish a witness for giving a false answer to a question 
altogether immaterial and impertinent to the issue. But the 
fr\ct that a question is asked, generally shows that it is, at any 
rate, considered to be material, and if an answer is compelled, 
the witness should not be allowed to cnleitain jn impression 
that he is at liberty in any case to give an answer which is 
nof true, and whicli possibly may mislead the Court or influence 
its opinion. The immateiiality of the statement is doubtless 
a ground for reduction of punishment ; but it would be danger- 
ous to lay down any hard and fast rule that the statement 
must be material, for the simple reason that it is extremely 
difficult to say beforehand what may or may not turn out to 
be material, and the witness cannot be permitted to constitute 
himself an arbiter on this point. Sir James Stephen* appears to 
think that the rule of* materiality is based on a misapprehen- 
sion, and that its authority is founded on cases in which the 
witness misunderstood the gist of the question, and was so 
rather mistaken than perjured. “ If this were so,"' says he, 
“ the inference drawn from the cases ought to be, not that the 
circumstances must be material, but that the witness must 
understand that the Court requires him to answer specifically 
iq)on these points. It is obviously a very different thing to 
give an answer circumstantially incorrect under a misappre- 
iiension of the point of the question asked, and wilfully to 
swear falsely on some circumstance collateral to the principal 
points at issue. It clearly ought to be the duty of Mic wit- 
ness to give true answers to every question asked by the 
(Jourt. To allow him to answer immaterial questions falsely, 
is to extend an aibitrary impunity to a certain number of 
pei juries, for it cannot be supposed that any Tiitness knows at 
the time of sweaiing^ whether the guesHon which he answers is 
material or notl' In India, a very common form of perjury is 
fora witness to deny relationship or caste-fellowship with one of 
the suitors or parties or other witnesses, the obvious object being 


General view, Ci. Law, (1863,) 279. 
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to show that he is disinterested. Such denials are sometimes 
made very stupidly, as they are easily capable of disproof. A 
statement, whict^ is intended to make the Court place a 
greater credence in •the evidence of a witness than it might 
otherwise do, is obviously deserving of punishment. Wkether 
such a statement would or would not amount to perjury in 
England, it is one for which I believe a prosecution would never, 
as a matter of fact, be instituted. The law in America on this 
point is very clear ; sweating to a false statement is not perjury 
unless the matter is material to the issue, question, Or purpose 
about or for which the statement is made, or unless it is in- 
tended and calculated to give probability to a material state- 
ment, or credibility to the affiant. The doubtful wisdom of 
the English rule is evident from the remarks of Erie, C. J. in 
the case of R, v. Mullany Whenever the question arises 

whether a person may not be guilty of perjury who, with intent 
to mislead the Court, wilfully swears falsely on a matter which, 
in the opinion of the judge, is of doubtful admissibility, or im- 
material to the inquiry, it will be one well worthy of the 
careful consideration of all the judges^ 

There are one or two other points, in connection with the 
offence of perjur}^ wliich arise for consideration. Perjury in 
FInglish law is an assertion (i) upon an oath, duly administered 
(2) in a judicial proceeding, (3) before a competent Court, of the 
truth, &c, As regards the first point, it appears to he necessary 
in England to pro/e that the oath was actually and duly 
administered. In India it is the object of the law to eliminate 
all possiblity of failures of justice from technical omissions and 
irregularities, and Section 13 of Act X of 1B73 (the Indian 
Oaths Act) enacts that an omission to give an oath does not 
invalidate proceedings, and it has been ruled f that the word 
^ omission,^ includes any omission, and is not limited to acci- 
dental or negligent omission. ;J; In India, then, an ommission 
to put the oatii does not prevent a prosecution for false 
evidence. Art. 153 of the New York Penal Code enacts that, 
** it is no defence to a prosecution for perjury, that the oath 
was administered or taken in an irregular manner (inadvertently 


• 34 b J. (M. C ) III. 

t 13 W. R., Cr. 31 ; 14 R. L R., 294 and 295, no/e. 

t Some hillmen or jungly witnesses aie so stupid, that the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in making them repeat the form of oath. Again, 
tlie Court might intentionally omit to give the oath in the case of a young 
child; it js not so easy for a Christian Judge to explain the nature or 
sanctity of an oath to a Hindu or Mahomedan child. Sec. Ii 3 of the 
Indian Evidence Act enacts, that all persons yre competent to testify, 
unless prevented from understanding the qiiestfons put to them, or from 
giving rational answera to those questions, by tender years^ extreme old 
age, ^iaease of body or mind, or any other cause of the same kind, 
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or intentionally, as where a witness kisses his thumb instead of 
the book.) ” < 

As regards the proceeding in which the oath is taken, the 
punishment, under the Indian Penal Code, for false evidence 
in a judical proceeding, is the same as in England, but false 
evidence in any other case * is also made punishable with three 
years’ imprisonment. In this, as in other cases, the Indian and 
English legislatures leave an extremely wide discretion to the 
Courts as to the amount of punishment to be inflicted ; still, 
the Indian Code differentiates the maximum punishments 
according to the heinousness of the offence, though not so 
elaborately as some of the Continental Codes. In India the 
punishment is enhanced, according to the gravity of the offence 
charged, when the false evidence is given by a witness with the 
object of procuring the conviction of the accused. Some of 
the Continental Codes draw a distinction between criminal 
and, civil matters, and cases in which the subject of the 
charge is merely a polite contravention ; in this last case a 
year’s imprisonment is generally the maximum. Art. 216 of 
the Hungarian Penal Code makes the maximum punishment 
a year, and a fine of 400 florins, when the money value of 
the civil suit does not exceed 100 florins. The breaking 
of professional and official oaths by experts, translators, in- 
terpreters, &c., is also made punishable, though this does not 
amount to perjury in England, f The above variations of the 
maximum punishment according to the ^nature of the pro- 
ceeding in which, or the object with which, the offence is 
committed, appear to be reasonable ; but even if such an 
amendment in" the law be not urgently called for, it must be 
admitted by all that the P-nglish law is defective in not im- 
posing a more severe punishment in cases where false evi- 
dence is given against a man accused of a capital offence. 
Section 194 1 of the Penal Code allows in such a case the 

before a Collector in a land acquisition proceeding, or certain 
other levenue inatieis. A false statement to a Police Officei investigating 
a case is false evidence under Sec. 191, Penal Code, read with Sec. i6r, 
Criminal Procedure Code, which authorizes certain Police Officers to 
examine any person orally, and obliges such person to answer truly 4II ques- 
tions put to him relating to the case. The Police Officer is not allowed 
to administer any oath. 

t Certain false oaths, though not taken in a judicial proceeding, are in 
Euglaud punishable as misdeineatiours, but not as peijury ; for instance, 
the oath lequiied to be taken before a Sunogaie in older to obtain a 
marriage licence. /V. v. Foster^ R. and R. 459. 

J Sec. 195 enacts that a person who gives false evidence, knowing it 
to be likely that be will cause any person to be convicted of an offence, not 
capital, but punishable with transportation for life or imprisonment for 
seven years or upwards, shall be punished as a person convicted of that 
offence would be liable to be punished* 
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punishrrient of transportation for life, or imprisonment for 
ten j^ears : and the second clause of the section adds, that “if 
an injiocent persoft t»e convicted and executed in consequence of 
such false evidence, the person who gives such false evidence 
shall be punished either zvith death or the punishment herein- 
before described.” Continental legislators generaMy draw the 
line at death, imposing a maximum of from ten to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. It has been doubted in England whether 
this judicial murder should not be punished witi\ death ; rt 
least, it ought to be punished with a heavier sentence, than 
ordinary perjury. By the ancient law of England,’*' it used to 
be punished with death. Foster was of opinion that the offence 
should only be cognizable in foro ccclL But Paterson justly 
remarks that there is no reason why it should not be murder, 
if the death is shewn clearly to be a consequence of the false 
swearing. Murder by poisoning at first differed little in the 
kind and cogency of its evidence fron\ murder by words •and 
speeches ; and the operation of poisons was long equally mys- 
terious and inscrutable, till chemical science and posUviortau 
examinations reduced it to rules and observations easily 
followed and traced out. 

The English law requires that the false evidence shall have 
been given before a competent Court, that is, a Court competent 
to try or take cognizance of the matter before it. Some Indian 
rulings have, in this respect, followed the English law, but I 
venture to think, with some want of discrimination. The gist 
of the offence of perjury is, that the witness intends to make 
a statement whicli he knows to be false ; his, offence is not 
in any way removed or lessened by the fact that it may sub- 
.scqucntly turn out that the Court was not competent to try 
the case, f But the Indian rulings, as not infrequently happens, 
actually narrow the English law, while professing to follow 


* Mirror, c. i, s. 9; Brit, c. 52; Biact lib, iii, c, 4 ; i Hawk, P. C., 
c. 31. s 7 ; 3 Inst., 91, 224. 

t This may possibly be more self-evident to Indian than to English 
lawyeis. A witness gives false evidence for the defence in a case of 
robbery (s. 392, Penal Code) disposed of by a first-class Magistrate, who 
has power to try the offence of robbery. An appeal is preferred to the 
Sessions Judge, who, on the evidence is of opinion that more than five 
persons were engaged in the robbery, and that, therefore, the facts con- 
stitute dacoity (s. 395, P. C., an offence exclusively triable by the Court of 
Session), and he sends back the case to the Magistrate with directions 
to commit it. Again, a second-class Magistrate convicts some offenders 
of “ rioting ; the District Magistrate, to whom the appeal lies, thinks 
that the offence really committed was “ rioting armed with a deadly weapon 
(not triable by a second-class Magistrate), He therefore quashes the con- 
viction, and sends the case for re-trial by a first* class Magistrate. May not 
evidepce, given in the first two trials respectively, be faJ^»e evidenlce? 
Common sense can give but one answer, • 
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it. The Madras and Allahabad ^ Hight Courts have upset 
convictions for false evidence on the ground of irregularities 
in the institution of the proceedings. Thesb decisions appear 
to have overlooked certain English cases, “f- in which it is decided 
that, when false evidence is actually given on oath in a Court of 
iaw, the offence is complete, notwithstanding any error, such as, 
for instance, irregularity in the institution of the proceedings. 
In one case a conviction was upset on the ground of want of 
sanction fq^r the prosecution, though a virtual sanction had been 
given. X 

False Certificates, 

This subject may be considered as a corollary to the subject 
of false evidence. There are many sorts of false certificates 
which are punishable under Continental Codes, but are not 
penal either in England on India. Sec. 197 of the Indian 
Penal Code enacts, that “ whoever issues or signs any certificate 
required by law to be gf\^en or signed, or relating to any fact 
of which such certificate is by law adyiiissible in evidence^ 
knowing or believing that such certificate is false in any 
material point, shall be punished in the same nwnner as if 
he gave false evidence.'^ A false certificate, stating that an 
accused was suffering from fever and could not attend the 
Court, would not be punishable, nor would there be any crimi- 
nal remedy against a person giving a bad servant a false 
certificate that he was a good servant 5 } The French Penril 
Code |j contains special penalties against those who, to favour 
anyone, falsely certify to illness or infirmities incapacitating 


* * * * § I. L, R., 6 All., 103 ; 5 All., 17 ; 6 Mad. 252. 

t See, for instance, R. v, Barry, 8 Cox, C. C. 121. 

X This decision is contrary to much case-law on the same point, and the 
matter is actually concluded by the plain woids of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, Sec. 537. This section does not leave much scope for “ apices 
juris.'* Sec. 195'refers to the sanction which is required for pioseciition for 
certain offences against public justice. When a Deputy Magistrate sends a 
•witness bctoie his official superior, the District Magistrate, because the 
witness appears to have given false evidence, he not only viitually Sanctions 
a prosecution, but he actually institutes one, as by law he is empowered 
to do (s. 476, C, P. C ) The second clau-e of Sec. 487, C. P. C., em- 
powers him to commit the case direct to the Couit of Session. Where a 
Magistrate, before whom a witness had given false evidence, commits 
him for trial, it was held by the Bombay High Couit (8 Bom. H. C., 54) 
that his sanction must be implied. 

§ There aie certainly no clear and direct provisions covering such cases. 
It is possible that the certificate in the first case might be punishable as 
ian abetment of an offence under Sec. 182, P. C. (false information to a 
public servant), and the second as abetment of cheating. But the inter- 
pretations would, I think, be somewhat fai -fetched. 

• 11 Fi.P. C., 159^-162. 
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for anyr public service, or who fabricate false- certificates of 
good conduct, of povert}^ or of circumstances intended to 
procure any onc* * * § a, siluation, credit, or help. Section 162 of 
tliat Code punishes false certificates or all sorts from which 
damage may possibly result to a third person or to the public. 
In Italy,* doctors, surgeons, and health officers who, from 
favour, give a false ceitificate of illness so as to free any one 
from a public duty, are punishable with a fine of from lOO to 
1,000 francs. If they liave received gifts or prorgises as a^i 
inducement to do so, they are further punishable with not less 
than six months’ imprisonment, and those who give, or promise, 
are liable to the same punishment. Bengal now swarms with 
native medical practitioners of sorts, some of whom have 
absolutely no qualifications ; and certificates from siich men 
that an accused person or a witness is too ill to attend court 
are frequently produced before Magistrates.-j- If false certificates 
of this sort were punishable, they \iould not be so rcAdily 
forthcoming. 

The law on this subject in Holland] is very comprehensive. 
A doctor who intentionally gives a false certificate of the 
existence Sr non-exislcncc, present or past, of a malady, 
illness, or infirmity, is punishable with three years' imprison- 
ment ; if the certificate is given with the intention of causing 
some j)cr.son to be admitted into a lunatic asylum, the punish- 
ment is seven ycais. The person who uses the fa^sc certificate 
as tiue is also punisliablc. Ait. 230 enacts tliat he who fabricates 
or falsifies a certificate of good conduct, of capacity, of poverty, 
or other circumsiances, w ith intent to use it,. or that it may 
be used in oidcr to obtain a situation, or to excite benevolence 
and obtain alms, is punishable with a year’s imprisonment. 
In Hungaiy § a iloctor who gives a false certificate to a public 
authority or to an Insurance Company, is punishable with a 
yeai’s impr^scaiment ; and a man who, though not really a 
doctor, gives a certificate as if he were one, is punisliable in 
tlie same way. Thoscwhoknowinglymakeu.se of such ceiti- 
ficates are also punishable. Art. 41 1 enacts that every may or 

• Itai, P. C, 360. 

t I will say lor the Mukhtais who use these certificates, that when they 
piocluce them before an intelligent Hakim, they hand tliem up with a 
sort of deprecating air of hesitation, and hardly expect them to be be- 
lieved ; while the Mukhtais for the opposite party, express their opinion 
as to the value or the ceriificate by smiles of contempt and derisive com- 
ments, such as “aj kal doctor goh gob phiria,'" “ now-a-days doctors are 
to be found in every gully/' 

I Dutch P. C., 228-230. 

§ Hung. P. C., 408 411. The law in Germany is much the same, the 
punishment being a minimum of One month. and a maximum, of two yeai^s 
iupr&onment. Germ. P. C.. 278-280. . ^ 
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of a commune, who knowingly gives a false certificate con- 
cerning the character or pecuniary resources^ of any person, is 
punishable with six months’ imprisonmentf a fine of 200 florins 
and deprivation of ofhee. 

In India* false statements in affidavits or declarations do 
not appear to be punishable, unless the declaration be one 
which a Court of Justice, or any public servant, or other person, 
is bound or authorised by law to receive as evidence of any 
fact. A case recently occurred in Bengal, in which the accused 
in a case, filed, what he chose to call, an “ affidavit,” charging 
the Magistrate with having falsely got up the case with the 
connivance of the police. The act was. of course, punishable 
under s.s. 228, 500, and perhaps other sections also of the 
Penal Code ; but the process, having been issued under Sec. 
193, was quashed by the High Court, and the contempt 
went unpunished.‘f“ I 3 ut;„ apart from sections relating to insult 
and defamation, such r petition presented to a Court by an 
accused person ought to be punishable. Art. 200 of the Penal 
Code of Louisiana enacts that, whoever declares a falsehood, 
by a voluntary declaration or affidavit, zvhich is neither required 
by laiVy nor made in the course of any judicial proceedings is 
punishable with six months’ imprisonment.” 

Revelation of Professional or other Secrets. 

Neither in England nor in India does die criminal law deal 
with the revelation of professional or other secrets. In both 
countries it would be defamation to state that a man is suffer- 
ing from a loathsome disease ; but this is an extreme case. 
There arc numerous cases, in which the divulgation of secrets 
could not be punished ; and no doubt this is a subject on which 
the criminal law of England and India requires some ampli- 
fication. 

The French Penal Code J imposes a penalty of from one 
month to six months’ imprisonment and fine on doctors 
surgeons, midwives, and all other persons who, by reason of 
their knowledge or profession, are tlie possessors of '"secrets 
if they reveal such secrets, except in those cases which the 
law may compel them to do so (hors les cas ou la loi les oblige 
i se porter dcnonciateurs). The law is the same in Belgium. § 
The German || Code adds also the assistants of the above 


• I. P. C, 199. 

t I believe I am coriect in staling that the case never came to trial 
under the appropiiate sections. The accused appears to have advantaged 
by his own wiong, or rather by his own mistake, in calling the document 
an “ affidavit.” 

I Fr. P. C.; 578. 1 § Scig. P. C , 458 I II Germ. P. C.. 300. 
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classed of persons, and specially names the ‘defenders of ac- 
cused persons a^id apothecaries. The Hungarian Penal Code,* 
drawn up with extreme caution, confines tlie obligation to six 
classes of persons, namely public functionaries, advocates, 
doctors, surgeons, and mid wives who, in the absence of stiong 
grounds, reveal to others any secret of a naturv. calculated to 
harm the reputation of a family or an individual, which has 
come to their knowledge, or which has been entrusted to them 
by reason of their duties, position, or profession. 'Tlie piini jh- 
ment is tlirce months’ imprisonment, and a fine of one thousand 
florins ; but the provision does not apply to those who are 
bound by law to give information or evidence. The Dutch 
Pciird Code i* is more general, and punishes with six months 
impiisonmcnt or a fine of 600 florins any person who inten- 
tionally reveals a secret which he was bound to keep, by reason 
of the duties or the profession which he actually exercises or 
has exercised. This Code also impedes the same penalty on 
any person who intentionally reveals the particulars of any 
commercial or industrial cnterpiise, in which he is, or has been, 
employed^ and which he ought to have kept secret. J The 
Dani'^h Code § contains a very salutary provision of a somewhat 
comprehensive nature : Whoever, by public revelations of 

personal or dumchtic matters, disturbs the peace of private life, is 
punishable with a fine of 200 rixdollars, orsim[>le im[)iisonmcnt 
for three months.” * This form of annoyance is scunewhat rife in 
England, and persecution is often put up with for years because 
of the uncertainty whether any particular case may be covered 
by the law of libel. The same punishmenrt is incurred in 
Denmark by any person who reveals secrets contained in letters. 
The provision, on this i>oint, is exceedingly curt, and it appa- 
rently applies to pers(ms who receive letters as well as to others. 

Of course, extortion may be committed both in England and 
India by threats to divulge secrets ; and it is a misdemeanour || 
in England, i)unishablc by imprisonment not exceeding three 
years, to publish, or threaten to publish, or propose to abstain 
or prevent from publishing, any libel with a view to extortion. 
The New York Code, IF in defining what threats may consti- 
tute extortion, expressly mentions a threat to expose any 
secret. But apart from extortion, and apart from any excep- 
tional circumstances which might bring the act within the 
category of libel or defamation, the revelation of secrets per se 
is not punishable in England or India. I have spoken above 

• 


• Hung. P. C, 328. . § Denmark P. C, 220. 

t Dutch P. C., 272. |1 6 and 7 Viet, c. 0 , s. 3. 

Jf Id., 273, IT N. Y. P. C. 553 * 
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of professiorral private secrets. The revelation of Stale 
secrets also is a matter which is adequately dealt with iu 
Continental Codes, but we look in vain through English law^and 
the Indian Penal Code for any provisions dealing with so 
important a subject. Never w^as the absurdity and inadequacy 
of English Criminal law more conspicuously manifested, than 
when the fellow Marvin, who had committed the gross offence 
of divulging an important State document, had to be pul on 
his trial fo^ larceny of the. paper on which the document ivas 
written ! Never was there a more lamentable fiasco and 
failure of justice ! A constitutional lawyer, apparently having 
this case in life mind, writes as follows : * A copyist in a i)ublic 
office, sells to the newspaper a secret diplomatic document 
of the highest importance. Imagination can hardly picaire 
a more flagrant breach of duty. Dnt there are apparently no 
means available of punishing the culprit. He may, perhaps, be 
])ut on trial for larceny 01? the ground of his having stolen the 
paper on which the communication of State is written ; but 
a prisoner tried for a crime which he has, in fact, not committed., 
because the offence of which he is leally guilty is not a crime, 
may count upon acquittal/' It is not necessary to detail the 
provisions of Continental Codes on this subject. The penalties 
differ considerably according to the nature of what is revealed, 
and according as such revelation may harm the internal or 
external safety of the State. If the revelation may in any 
way tend to endanger tlie safety of the State, the minimum 
punishment in Denmark + is three years imprisonment in a 
State prison ; if communicated to the public, the punishment 
in Hungary J is five years of such § imprisonment, and ten 
years, if the communications are made to the enemy. Publi- 
cation by any person of a plan of a fortress or fortification is 
punishable as a contravention. 

Opening letters addressed toothers. 

If letters were not deemed sacred, and if there were no moral 
obligation not to divulge secret and confidential communica- 
tions, society could not hold together for a moment, and 
lupturcs would occur between the nearest and dearest friend.s. 
But moral obligations are more readly broken than legal obli- 
gations ; and perhaps that community is happiest, and that 
society rests on the most secure ba.sis, in which moral obliga- 
tions of the nature under discussion are also legal cjbligations. 
There are always certain number of people of weak 


• Dicey, ^Constitutional Law, 2nd Ed. p 203. 
t Denniaik F. C., 80. I J Hung P. C, 146. 

§ I'lus tuim of detention is generally used for poluical offenders. 
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principles, on whom the precepts of morality, apart from and 
severed from law, have no binding force. But as Bentham 
has well remarfce^i, morality and legislation have the same 
centre, though not the same circumference, and morality 
quickly follows in the footsteps of legislation. The legislator 
can, therefore, influence and improve the morality of a connnunity 
by legislating up to tlie level of, and in certain cases even in 
advance of, the opinions, ideas, and principles of the better poi tion 
of the community. When an act is made penal by law, it is 
less likely to be committed than when it is merely ^condemned 
on moral grounds. 

Though the act of altogether suppressing a letter addressed 
to another might amount to theft or criminal misaj^pro- 
priation under the Indian Penal Code, the mere act of opening 
and reading such a letter docs not appear to be punishable 
either in England or India *' Neither is sucli an act puni>,Ii- 
able under tlie French Pcnal“f- Code. The Belgian Vcivdl (todej 
punishes the suppression of a letter confided to the post, or 
the opening of it, in order to di->cIosc its contents (pour en 
violer le secret . The German § Penal Code enacts that wlio- 
ever voluiUaiily and without authorization opens a closed 
letter, or any other closed document, which was not pcisonally 
meant for him, is punishable vvitii a fine of 300 maiks, or 
imprisonment for three months ; but a prosecution can be 
instituted only on, the complamt <T the person aggrieved. 
In Germany, then the mere imauthoiized opening is pun- 
ished ; not so in Belgium, where it is necessary that the peison 
opening should hUend to disclose some sec^iet in the letter. 
Of course these penalties are without prejudice to any liiglicr 
punishment that may be inclined, when a letter is opened by 
a member of the postal adininistiation. The law in New 
York resembles that in Germany. A person who wilfully and 
without authority, cither u ) opens or readsy or causes to be 
opened or lead, a sealed letter or telegram ; or (2) publishes 
the whole, or any poition of such a letter or telegram, knowing 
it to have been opened or read without authority, is guilty of a 
misdemeanour.il This provision docs not cover letters on tele- 
grams, which are not sealed. The Hungarian Code IF punishes 
with eight days' imprisonment and a fine of 100 florins the act 


* Sec. I. P. C.j 461, 462. A letter, or rather its envelope, could not 
be called a closed rccepucle ; and even if it could, a letter might be 
opened without any dishonest intention, and without any intent to commit 
theft or mischief. A landlady, who opens a lod^^er's letter, does it up 
^ again carefully ; it is not her intent to commit theft or mischief, 
t Cass. 9th Januaiy 1863. | § Geimany P. C., 209. 

Brig. P. C., 460. I 11 N Y. P C. 642. I IT Hungi P. C.; 327- 
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of knowingly and without authority opening a letter, 9 sealed 
writing, or a telegram addressed to another, as well as the getting 
possession of a letter or telegram addressed tb another person 
(even though not closed) in order to know the contents ; and if 
a secret found out in this manner is published or used, in order 
to harm the sender or receiver of the letter, the punishment is 
three montlis' imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 florins But 
there can be no prosecution except on the complaint of the 
person aggrieved. The Dutch Penal Code only contains one 
general provision, which is made applicable to private persons 
as well as postal and telegraph officials. It punishes with a 
year’s imprisonment any person who diverts from its destina- 
tion, opens, or damages a letter or document deposited in a 
postal or telegraph office, or in a pillar-box ; but the opening 
of a letter which has been delivered is not made penal. So 
in England it has been made felony for person to steal 

letters from post bags, post offices, &c., or to open any post 
bag, &c ; it is also a misdemeanour to fraudulently retain, 
or wilfully secrete, detain, or refuse to deliver up a letter 
delivered by mistake. But, as has been remarked above, 
neither in England nor India is the opening or reading a 
letter addressed to another a criminal offence. Such acts 
should be made penal ; but only a small punishment need be 
imposed, and, as in Germany and Hungary, there should be no 
prosecution except on the complaint of the person aggrieved. 

Harbouring by Relations, 

In this matter the English law appears to be somewhat 
harsh and severe. Bracton* remarks that the receiving by a 
wife of her husband, though she has had good reason to believe 
he has committed a felony, is deemed no offence in her, owing 
to the superior claims of her relationship ; but a husband may 
be convicted for receiving and assisting his wife. There is 
no exemption in respect of either the husband or of any other 
relation. In New York*I* there is no exemption at all, not 
even in favour of the wife. This appears somewhat strange, 
as the Penal Code of New York is based, for the most part, 
on the English common law. In India j the husband as well 
as the wife is exempted. 

Is not the English law on this point marked by a needless 
severity and want of sympathy ? We could hardly aver that 
the English nation to-day is characterised by a want of 
humanity ; but English lawyers and judges have been ex- 
tremely jealous of any encroachments on the theses and prin- 
ciples of the common law. There has been some consolidation 

• Bract., b. iii, c. 32, s. 9. I t N. Y. P. C., 30, 91. , 

t L P. C , 212, 216. 
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of portions of the criminal law, but few radical changes, except 
as regards the severity of punishments ; so it- is that, while 
our continental neighbours have made rapid strides forward in 
the science of ci^mjnal jurisprudence, insular prejudices have 
blocked the path of reform in England, and the criminal law 
still remains disfigured with hardinesses, eccentricities, rigidities, 
and solecisms ; and some of the harshness at any rate has rc- 
appeaicd in tlie Indian Penal Code. What, then, are the 
provisions of Continental Codes on the subject under discussion? 
In Erance and ]^elgium * not only are the husbanj and wife 
excepted from the operation of the law against harbouring, 
bnt brothers and sisters also, and other relatives in tlic same 
degree; the German i* Code exempts “relations,” but does 
not define the term ; in Holland J tlic exemption is extended 
to relatives in a collateral line to the second or tliircl degree ; 
while the Penal Code of Hungary § details the exempted 
relatives at length, namely, ‘Relatives in ascending or descend- 
ing line, brothers and sisters, cousins^ German, adoptive* and 
foster-parents and children, luisbands and wives, cfigaged persons^ 
biothers-in law and sistcrs-in-law.” The Louisiana Penal Code 
(71) excepts the relations of the accused in the ascending or 
descending line, either by affinity or consanguinity, brothers 
and sisters, and domestic servants. It is also exceedingly in- 
structive in this conncctio!! to note the provisions of a purely 
Oriental Code, framed by Orientals fui Oiicntals : I mean, the 
Penal Code of Chit]a. In China, || “all relations •connected in 

the first and second degree, and living under the same roof 

when mutually assisting each other, and concealing the offences 
one of another, ar.d moreover, slaves and hired servants assisting 
their masters and concealing their offences, shall not be punish- 
able. Relations in the thiid and fourth degrees arc liable to 
a punishment three degiecs less than would be inflicted on 
strangers under the same circumstances ; more remote relations 
receive one degree more punishment. These exceptions do 
not extend to cases of high treason or rebellion.” In India IT 
also, there is no exemption, if the person harboured be a state 
prison, r or prisoner of war. 

Family ties are very strong among the Hindus, if not among 
all Indian.s, and the above quoted provisions of Continental 
Codes aic moic in liarmony with Hindu feelings and ideas 
than the existing law in the Indian Penal Code, which itself 


* Fr. P. C, 24S ; Belg. P. C. 341^ The hu^iband and wife are excepted 
even after they inve been divoiced. Divorce was abolished by the Jaw 
of the 8th May i8r6, but it has been introduced again. 

t Germ. P. C , 257. \ § Hung. P. C 7S,378 | il China P. C, 32. 

t Dutch P. C., 189. I I. P. C, 130. 
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is less harsh than the English law. We may be sure that 
were a Penal Code framed by Hindus, it would contain some 
such provision as that in the Chinese Penal Code, which I have 
quoted above. I do not for a moment g^ ^o far as to main- 
tain that domestic servants should be excepted, but certainly 
I think the law might be more liberal in the matter of relations. 
Moreover, not only husbands and wives should be excepted, 
but men and women, who, though not actually married, have 
the reputation of being so from having been lived together for 
years as hu,sband and wife. In awarding punishment, Indian 
Magistrates should consider not only proximity of relationship, 
but also ties of religious or scmi-rcligious friendship, * and the 
extraordinary loyalty and attachment of old family servants 
and dependants. 

Tliere is another point in connection with the subject of 
harbouiing, which should be noticed. In England an accessory 
after the fact is one who, knowing a felony to have been 
comdiitted by another, r<eceives, relieves, comforts, or assists 
the felon. *(“ ‘ It is necessary (i) that a felony should have been 
committed, and (2) that the paity charged should know of 
it, or have had some notice of it. In India the first of these 
conditions is not essential ; it is sufficient that the person 
harboured has bf‘en charged with an offence, or that an order 
has issued for his apprehension. J It is a difficult question of 
morals to decide which is the juster law ; but clearly the Indian 
law is safer and more conducive to the^ interests of public 
justice. The law in some of the States of America appears 
to be the same as the law in England. The following case 
occurred in the «'tatc of Nebraska. § A was Convicted of horse 
stealing, and on the same day B was convicted of having con- 
cealed A, knowing him to have stolen the horse. The judg- 
ment against A having been reversed on error, it was held^ on 
error by B, that it would be presumed that the record of A*s 
conviction was a necessary part of B*s conviction, and that, 


♦ I allude to the fiiendships formed by exchange of “ Mahaprasad,” the 
‘ dhatm-bhai,' ‘ dliarm-ina,’ c'tc. 

+ Hale P. C., 718 See also 2 Hawk, F. C, c. 29, s. 35. “Where a 
person has, after the fact, acquired knowledge that the 

niurdei has been committed, he is treated as an accessory after the fact, 
if he harbour or as'^i^t or relieve tlie murderer, or cause his escape.^’ 

X I* P* C. 216. There appears to be some contradiction between this 
section and Sec. 212. Tfie latter section enacts that 

/i,is beev committed^ whoever harbours or conceals a person wfovi he knows 
or has f caiofi to believe lobe the offender, &c.*’ The punishment is the 
same, except when the offence is capital. Sec. 212 seems to contemplate 
cases in which the authors of an offence are not known to the police, and 
m . which therefore no process for apprehension can have issued. 

§ 13 Neb. 55, 
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as such record had been pronounced erroneous, the judgment 
against B would be reversed. The text of the French Code 
p* * * § escribes punishment against those who harbour persons whom 
they knozv to hafe committed crimes.* But apparently in no 
country does even the most pellucid phraseology of the Legis- 
lature prevent conflicting interpretations by the Courts. 'On 
the J5th October 1853, the Court of Cassation ruled (what is 
exactly equivalent to the Indian law) that it is sufficient if the 
harbourer knows of the order for apprehension, (II siiftit 
qu’il soit Tobjet dcs rechetches de la justice.) On the 27.11 
December 1833, iliey had ruled exactly the opposite. On the 
27th July 1867, they finally gave a ruling in accordance with 
the text of the law : this was to the effect that it is necessary 
that the harbf>urcr, ‘‘ ay ant connaissancc personelle de la culpa- 
bilite, quoique non encore rcconnuc en justice, ait fourni tin 
asile ou refuge au criminel/’ The German Code f requires that 
an offence should liave been committed, and tliat assistance 
should have been knowingly given tg tlie offender. In* New 
York I the law is the same as in England, and is applied only 
in cases of felony. In India § it is applicable to all offences 
punishable under the Penal Code, and also all offences under 
special or local laws punishable with six months' imprisonment 
or upwards. The provision in the Hungarian || Code com- 
mences : “ whoever harbours the author of a crime or delict, 
&c.’' It IS clear, then, that the law in India is exceptional 
and less indulgent than the law in other countrie.'^. Innocent or 
guilty, a person charged with an offence should be brought to 
trial as soon as possible ; and there can be no justification for 
concealing a person, for whose apprehension an order has been 
issued. Intcj'est rei fubliciC lit sit finis and, if such an 

act be not punishable, the course of justice may be delayed 
and frustrated. A may be convinced that B, his personal 
friend, is not guilty, aiul yet it may well be that A is under 
an erroneous impression, and that B is really guilty. Private 
persons cannot be permitted to act on their own convictions, 
when such action clashes with and impedes the course of 
justiq ., or, stiictly speaking, the procedure and operations of 
the established courts of law. 


• Fr. P. C, 248. “ QiPils savaieiu avoir cuminit* des crimes, c 

t Germ. P. C , 257. | J N.Y. P C , 30. In England, in cases of iieason 
all are piincip ds propter odium delicti. Nor can there be accessories m 
the case of misdenieanoui s. Tluise who meiely assist after the misde- 
meanour h.as been committed are not punishable, unless the act amount 
to the misdemeanour of rescue, obstruction, &c. v. Greenwood, 21 

L. J., M. C. 127. 

§ See definiuon of “ offence,’’ s. 40, cl. 3. P. C. 

II Hung. P. C, 374. 
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In conclusion, I think that the penalty against harbouring 
in England might be extended to certain classes of mis- 
demeanours. At the same time, it is worthy of the consider- 
ation of the Government of India whether, fcv the purposes^ of 
Sections 212 and 216 of the Penal Code, the term “ offence** 
should not be more narrowly defined, so as to exclude all 
offences punishable with less than one year’s imprisonment. 

Homicide, 

The terminology of the English criminal law, as regards 
murder and manslaughter, is clumsy and misleading ; but it 
is not my intention to say much on this head. It will not 
be difficult for the legislature to adopt a better classification 
and more logical definitions. Certainly the word manslaughter 
ought to be sub-divided into two or more heads, with correspond- 
ing differences in the maximum punishments to be awarded. In 
some of the Continental Codes nine months is the maximum 
imprisonment for homicide caused by some fault * or negligence. 
The Indian Penal Code divides homicide into culi^ablc homicide 
amounting to murder, culpable homicide not amounting to mur- 
der, and causing death by negligence, i* The two last are both 
comprised in the English term manslaughter, but whereas in India 
causing death by a rash or negligent act vuot amounting to cul- 
pable homicide) is punishable with a maximum of two years im- 
prisonment only, the maximum punishment for manslaughter 
in England, is penal servitude for life. It is true that a fine may 
be imposed in lieu of penal .servitude or imprisonment, J and cases 
of mere carele.ssncss, legally amounting to manslaughter, are 
sometimes punished in that way ; but what I wish to lay stress on 
is, ihat the English law leaves far too wide a discretion to the in- 
dividual judge. A jury returns a verdict of manslaughter, and 
on that verdict a judge may impose any sentence from fine to 
two years imprisonment, or five years penal servitude to i^cnal 
servitude foiTifc. Optima est lex quee minimum rellnquit arbi- 
trio judicis. The wisdom of this maxim may be to some extent 
open to doubt ; still the enormous discretion allowed to judges in 
the punishment of manslaughter must, I venture to think, bf pro- 
ductive of some evils. Not even the severest penalties could elimi- 
nate carelessness from the ordinary affairs of every-day life ; and 
extreme uncertainty as to what punishment is likely to follow 
any given class of acts, is admitted by all criminalists to be a grave 
defect in the criminal laws of a country. Some discretion there 

* €. Dutch Penal Code, 307. 

f S. 304 A, I. P. C. “ Whoever causes the death of any person by doing 
any rash or negligent act, not amounting to culpable homicide, shall be 
punished with two years, impiisonment, or fine, or both.” 

t 24 and 25 Viet., c. 100, s. 5. 
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must be, and the abolition of minhna punishments is one of the 
marks of the advance of the science of criminal jurisprudence. * 
But the legislature without erring in the opposite direction of 
excessive minuteness* should endeavour to accomplish some 
broad and reasonable classification of offences, according to the 
degree of heinousness, and impose maxima punis'nnents for 
each class. In the Louisiana Penal Code there is a lucid ex- 
position of the ratio decidendi in cases of negligent homicide. 
This code divides negligent homicide into (i) ncgligent^homicide 
in the performance of lawful acts — (i) in the first degree ; (ii) in 
the second degree : (2) negligent homicide in the performance 
of unlawful acts. As to the first class, want of due precaution 
is an element of both sub -heads ; but, in the first, the danger 
of causing death must not be, and in the second it must be, 
apparent. Imprisonment in the former case varies from two 
months to one year, and in the latter, from two to four years. 
It is the want of care and precaution that distinguishes negli- 
gent from excusable homicide, and places it in the first or 
fheipient degee of culpability. For instance, the offence is 
committed when death is casually indicted by the discharge of 
fire arms which are believed not to be loaded, uflt/iont examine 
ing ivhether they are so or not. As to apparent risk, the com- 
mon case of a workman throwing materials from the rciof of a 
house is an example. The criminality of the homicide depends 
on the circumstance qf the place in which the act is done. 
If in the country, or other unfrequented place, without previous 
inquiry or examination, whether any one be in the way, it is 
ranked as negligent homicide of first degree frisk npt apj)arcnt) ; 
if in the streets of a populous city, without the precautions 
required by this Code, or by the police of the city, it is negligcnb' 
homicide in the seccMul dc'grce (risk apparent). As to the second 
class, negligent homicide in the performance of unlawful acts, 
one-fifth is added to the punishment, if the act be an injury ; 
onc-fourth, if it be a misdemeanour other than an offence 
against the person ; one-half, if an offi^nce against the person 
(except murder) ; the punishment to be doubled, if it be a crime 
punishable with hard labour for less than life, and so on f There 
is much diversity in the application of section 304 A of the 
Penal Code by Indian Judges and Magistrates, and the rule 
regarding apparent risk may be usefully applied by them. In 
New York, every killing of one human being by the act 

* Minima punishments were abohslicd in England by 9 and 10 Viet, 
c. 24. But they sull rerpain in two cases : — ciiines against nature must be 
puirished by at least ten years penal ?ei vitude. and sentence of death must 
be passed on conviction for treason 09 murder. 

t Lou. P. C., 515, 533. 
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procurement, or culpable negligence of another (which is not 
murder, &c.) is manslaughter in the second degree, and punishable 
with from two to four years imprisonment .in* * * § a state prison, or 
one year in a country jail, and fine. Instances of such liability 
given in the Code are those of the owners of mischievous 
animals, of persons navigating vessels, in charge of steam engines, 
of physicians, of persons making or keeping gunpowder contrary 
to law, &c. 

Continental Codes generally attempt some classification, accord- 
ing to degrees of heinousness, of murder and manslaughter. 
In Hungary * he who causes the death of another by negligence, 
commits the delict of homicide (as opposed to le crime assassin 
fiat), and is punishable with a maximum of three years impri- 
sonment ; a fine of 2,000 florins in addition can be imposed, where 
the death has been caused by inexperience or negligence 
of the offender in the exercise of his i)rofcsMc>n or occupa- 
tion, or by non-observance of rules relating thereto. Murder 
with premeditation is distinguished in some Codes from 
voluntary homicide without premeditation, the latter being 
punishable with from ten to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
Homicide of certain near relatives is punished more severely. 
If the design has been conceived in a state of violent passion 
and immediately carried out, the maximum punishment is 
ten years ; and only five years, if such passion has been 
provoked by violence or grave offences, 'and the homicide lias 
been committed there and then under the influence of such 
passion,'!" In France and Belgium the murder by the hus- 
band of his ’ wife, or her paramour, caught in the act of 
adultery in the conjugal house, is excusable. + 

Continental criminalists are merciful to the mother who 
kills her illegitimate child at the moment of its birth, or sliortly 
afterwards ; the punishment in such cases being five or six 
years’ imprisonment In Holland, § this mercy is shown only 
if the killing has proceeded from a fear lest the acconc/teinent 
might be discovered. So far as I know, Hungary is the only 
country in which a somewhat similar distinction is ’made in 
respect of the offence of causing abortion, the punishment 
being only two years’ imprisonment (instead of three years) 


• Hung. P, C, 290. 291. 1 t See Hung. P. C. 278-281. 

I Fr. P. C., 326; Helg. P. C., 413. The term ‘ excusable' means that 
if the crime be punishable with death or imprisonment for life, the puuish- 

ment is i educed to ftom one to five years' imprisonment; if it beany 
other crime, the punishment is six months to two yeats. In the case 
referred to ii? the text, juries often acquit aliogetber. 

§ Dutch F, C, 290. 
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if the woman committing the offence be unmarried. * This 
distinctidh is reasonable, as the motive for the commission of 
the offence is far greater in the one case than the other. 

A curious case •occurred recently, in which a man was ac- 
•tually found guilty of murder, because, having agreed with 
another rnan that they should both commit suicide, he 
happened to survive the attempt, while the other mai) perished. 
This surely is a signal instance of the need for classification 
of which I have spoken above. I believe this act would not 
amount to murder in any other country. Again, if a man is 
killed at his own request by the hand of another, the latter in 
England is deemed a murderer, and is liable to the full penalty 
of the law. This is an act specially dealt with by modern 
Codes, and instances may well be imagined in which it would 
be harsh to inflict a severe penalty. A man is ill and knows 
he cannot recover ; tortured with agonizing pains, he may 
linger on for months, and he asks a relative to mix some swift, 
and painless poison in liis food or drirfk. Is the relative, who 
•complies with such a request, earnestly made and repeated 
with solemn adjurations, to be placed in the same category as 
the murderer ? The criminal jurists of Austria*! lungary J deem 
three years seclusion to be a sufficient maximum punishment 
for this act ; in Holland ^ the maximum is twelve years. So 
any incitement to the commission of suicide, or procuration 
of the means therefor, is punisliable with only three years’ 
imprisonment, and that only if the suicide actually takes place, 
or at least is attempted. In England the adviser is guilty of 
tlie murder, suicide being considered as the murder of one of the 
sovereign’s subjects. The Indian Penal Code naturally partakes 
of the severity of the English law. Abetment of the suicide 
of children, insane persons, &c., is punishable with death 
or transportation for life, or ten years imprisonment ; in any 
other case the abetment is punishable with a maximum of ten 
years’ imprisonment. || The Hungarian Penal Code (283) con- 
tains a curious provision dealing with the case of two persons 
agreeing to decide by lot or chance, which of them shall kill 
himself. If, in the execution of such agreement, an act tend- 
ing to suicide has been committed, both are liable to impiison- 


* It would be moie correct to s.Ty that the wobian must be uniiiarned 
when becomes enceinte. The words of the Fiench tianslation aie “si- 
elle etait devenue eiiceiiue, hors manage,'* A widow or divorcee manied 
at the lime slie became enceinte, would, of course, be liable to the higlier 
punishment. Hung. P. C.. 285 

t See also R. v. Dyson K. and R. 523. | % Hung. P. C., 282. 

**§ Celui qui 6te la vie k uu autre pour satisfaire au d^sir expr^s et 
•serieux de celui-ci, &c. Dutch P. C, 293. (French translation.) 

II i.,P. cr, 305, 306 • • 
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ment in a state prison for from one to five years ; if death has 
resulted, the survivor is liable to such imprisonment for from 
five to ten years. 

The matter of compensation to the families of deceased 
persons is generally a question ^ of civil law ; ,but one or two 
Codes provide that, in cases of murder or homicide, if the victim 
has left persons whom he was bound to suppojt, a capitalized 
indemnity, or an annual pension, shall be paid to them by the 
State. 

In considering the subject of homicide, I should not omit 
to notice the offence, or rather act of homicide by pure omission. 

Homicide by simple omission, 

I refer to those cases in which the omission is that of some 
act which is not a legal duty Sir James Stephen appears 
from his Criminal Digest to be uncertain whether this is made 
pupishable by the criminal laws of any country. ' I find the 
case specifically provided ‘for in the Penal Code of Louisiana. 
Art. 483 is as follows : ** If words are used, which arc calculated 
to produce, and do produce some act which is the immediate 
c nise of death, it is homicide. A blind man, or a stranger in 
the dark, directed by words only to a precipice where he falls 
and is killed ; a direction verbally given to take a drug that it 
is known will prove atal, and which had that effect, are ins- 
tances." 'rids, of course, is the law in England and India ; but 
Art. 4^^ oi the I.oiiisiana Code goes on to enact, that “homi- 
cide onn*' sion only is committed by voluntarily permittiqg 
anotlicr to do an act Ke. the case of the blind man walking to 
a prccipicej that must, in the natural course of things, cause 
his death, without apprising him of his danger, if the act 
be involuntary, or endeavouring to prev^ent it, if it be volun- 
tary." 'Phese acts would not be offences in England or 
India. Sec. 229 of the Indian Penal Code enacts that “ who- 
evci causes death by doing an eict with the intention of 
causing death, or with the intention of causing such bodily 
injury as is likely to cause death, or with the knowledge that 
he is likely by such act to cause death, commits the offence 
of culpable homicide." Py See. 32, words which refer to acts 
done, extend also to illegal omissions ; but the omission to 
inform a blind man that he is walking towards a precipice 
cannot be called an illegal * omission. The difficulty has been 
felt by framers of some of the most recent Criminal Codes, 
and they appear to have had some doubts as to the advisability 


* The woid ‘ lile^jar is applicable to evei > ‘.vhich is an offence, 
or whicn it prohiinted by law, or. which furiushes giouad for a civil 

action. — 1 P C., 43* 
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of making such an omission a crime, and imposing a substan- 
tial punishment. • A sort of compromise is effected by dealing 
with •the matter ajf a contravention, and not as a crime or de- 
lict. Fpr instance Art. 450 of the Dutch Penal Code, enacts 
that “he who, seeing another person suddenly threatened 
with the danger of death, omits to give or furnisli him with 
assistance which he can give or procure without any reasonable 
fear of danger for himself * or others, is punished, if the death 
of the person in distress has resulted, with detention for 
3 months and a fine of 300 florins ” The Russian Penal 
Code imposes ecclesiastical penance in such a case. Surgeons, 
doctors, and midwives arc also punishable with fine if they 
arc sent for by a sick person, and do not go ; if they know that 
the sick person or child is in danger, tlicy are further punish- 
able with from seven days to three months’ imprsionment. 
It is a curious fact that the Russian Criminal Code f is, in miany 
respects, more advanced tlian that of mfln}^ Western nations. 

The subject of homicide ma)' bc fitly concluded with a brief 
analysis of the most salient differences betw^cen English and 

India 

A, Culpable homicide amounting 
to murder. 

f iy Cu'pable homicide not amout-' 
I ing to muider. • 

j C. Causing death by a lash or 
f negligent act. 

Some acts, which in England are murder, fall under Indian 
class B ; w'hile acts falling wa‘thin Indian class A, are often 
punished as mercl}^ manslaughter in England. 

1, In India accident is often an absolute, 'oid always a 
much wider, defence to a charge of culpable liomicidc 

80, P.C.) ; in England it is tio defence, if the act leal!)^ intended 
amounted to felony, and only reduces to manslaughter, if the 
act intended was a misdemeanour or actionable wa*ong. 

2. By English law provocation consisting of mere w^oids docs 
not mitigate the offence. In India it is a question of fact. 

*. In India excess in good faith of the right of private 
defence reduces to man.slaughter ; not so in England. 


• This is the law also in Louisiana. The words of the Code are : 
“He shall be deemed to have permitted it voluntarily, who omits the 
necessary means of preventing the death when he knows the danger, 
and can cause it to be avoided, without danger of personal injury or 
pecuniary loss^ 

t The Code consists of twelve fitles and 1,711 Sections. Its chief charac- 
teristic is its minuteness, and the extreme variety of classification jn 
dealing with offences and punishments. 


Indian law : — 

Kn^i.tiici 

A. muidcr 


13. Manslauf^htei 
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4. Killing by consent is only manslaughter in Ihdia but 
murder in England. The cases of Suttee, and duelling fall 
within the 5th exception to sec. 300 P. 13 . The Englivsh law 
regards duelling as murder, where death is caused, though the 
Courts have, in some instances, held the crime to be only man- 
slaughter, e when the party killing was really the aggrieved 
party, and neither the aggressor nor the assailed took any ad- 
vantage by weapons. The seconds in a duel are regarded as 
equally guilty of murder * ; so that the second of the p^rty 
killed may find himself in the anomalous situation of being 
indicted for the murder of the very friend whose quarrel he 
espoused, t 

5. There is no rule in India that the death must happen 
within a certain time. In England, death must happen within 
a year, or, as some say, within a year and a day. Under the 
Stubbing Act of 2 jas. 1 ., c. 7, the death must have ensued 
within six months. 

6. Causing death by a rash or negligent act is, in India, made 
a distinct offence. 

The definition of culpable homicide amounting to murder 
is framed in such a comprehensive manner in the Indian 
Penal Code, as to drag within its meshes many acts which 
are punished in England as manslaughter only, and in 
other countries as homicide of an inferior degree. As 
regards the time fixed, within whicK death must happen, 
there seems no necessity to fix any time in a country like 
England. But it is worthy of consideration whether, in certain 
cases, some time should not be fixed in India. Very wonderful 
things, to our Western ideas, happen in Oriental countries, 
things which the ordinary legi.slator would not contemplate. 
The habit of striking a spear into the corpse of some person, 
who has died a natural death in order to charge an enemy 
with murder, is a pastime of so ordinary and legitimate 
a character, that we find it mentioned in Norman Chevers’ Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. But there is far less transparent clumsi- 
ness and gauchcrie in tlie custom (said to have been ‘common 
once) of naming all one’s bitterest enemies in a dying declara- 
tion regarding the cause of one’s death. In Bengal — thanks 
to a malaria-saturated population — a petty assault or riot 
may, at any moment, be converted into homicide. A fight 
takes place concerning an irrigation-channel, or a crop of 
mustard worth a few rupees ; blows with latccs are exchanged, 
and some moribund weakling succumbs out of sheer malice 
prepense to a blow, which he would hardly liave felt if bis 


* 1 hale P. C., 442 ; R, v. Youngs 8 C and P., 644. ‘ 

t R V, Cuddy^ i C. and K-, 210. 
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Spleen were not of a size to put to shame gven the fatted 
geese of Strasbourg. To engage in a riot is, therefore, a veri- 
table gambling transaction ; and I am sure those who have 
admmistered districts like Backergunge in their palmiest 
rioting days, will admit that many men are now “ rotting 
in jail — to use the term invariably adopted by pl*"aders when 
arguing motions or appeals — in consequence of the prevalence 
of enlarged livers and spleens. 

Ordinary cases of rioting have often to be remanded several 
times, because it is not certain whether wounded men lying at 
the dispensary may or may not die from the effect of blows 
received. Perhaps eager inquiries are made at the dispensary 
by interested persons, as to whether a certain wounded man 
will not die, so that the opposite side may be committed to the 
sessions on a charge of culpable homicide ! Is it too outrageous 
or far fetched to suppose, tliat some crass low-caste yokel might 
be pcisuadcd to let himself die on the promise that his family 
would be well-maintained after his death ? Such a supposition 
may at least be suggested by the provisions of the Chinese 
Penal Code regarding the period of responsibility for the con- 
sequences of a wound. Art. 303 of that Code enacts that “ when 
any person is wounded, the Magistrates shall distinctly examine 
and take evidence respecting the wound, in order to ascertain 
the nature thereof, and the manner in which it was inflicted ; 
which having done, they shall according lo the circupis fauces deter^ 
mine tiu period during tv hi ch the offender is to be held responsible 
for the consequences, that is to say, strictly bound both to pro- 
vide medicinal as.‘ istance for the wounded person for such time, 
and also to answer for the contingency of his death, either on 
account of such wound, or from any external cause operating 
thereon, previous to the expiration of the period. If the wound- 
ed person dies after the expiration of the period, the offender 
shall not be held guilty of a capital offence, but be punished 
according to the apparent nature of the wound inflicted.” 
These rules contain a great deal of common sense, and it seems 
to me that they contemplate pcissibilitics which are ,not dreamt 
of in the philosophy of Western law-makers. An intermediate 
period of 40 days is established for gun-shot wounds, and 
Staunton has remarked that the judicious application of this 
particular law, once* very materially helped to extricate the 
East India Company’s representatives in China from very 
serious difficulties, and from tlie distiessing alternative of either 
ignominiously sacrificing the life of a British subject, or totally 
abandoning the important commercial interests under their 
management. Some period of responsibility might be fixed in 
India in the case of blov^s from the ordinary , latce of the 
country. There are two other alternatives : either culpc^le 
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homicide amounting to murder should be more narrowly 
and strictly defined, or local Governments ^houkJ, from time to 
time, scrutinise the records of liomicidal ^iofc cases, and freely 
exercise their prerogative of mercy under Section 401 of the 
tode of Criminal Procedure in any cases which appear to call for 
clemency. 

Hurt (Assault and Battery^ 

Section 321 of the Indian Penal Code enacts that "'whoever 
does any act with the intention of thereby causing hurt to 
any person, or with the knowledge that he is likely there- 
by to cause hurt to any person, and does thereby cause 
hurt to any person, is said voluntarily to cause hurt,** 
The point docs not appear to have ever arisen in India, 
whether the words " any person ” would include the case of 
a man inflicting hurt on himself, though he might abet the 
infliction of hurt on himself P'or instance at the JJiuhm ^paitra 
(swinging festival ) fanatics arc no longer allowed to be sus- 
pended from hooks passed througli the flesh of ther backs, and 
the people appear to have acquiesced in the suppression of 
this in'acticc as readily as they did in that of suttee. The 
hooks arc now passed through the wearing apparel, and this 
appears to satisfy the requirements of religion. A religious 
mendicant, who slashes himself with a knife in order to extort 
• alms, or Ixxausc alms arc refused, might be brought under the 
s])ecial foiin of criminal intimidation puni.shablc by Sec. 508* 
the Penal Code, But it does not a}:>pear to be an offence 
in India, foi a m?in to cut off his own liancl or fot>t Nor appa- 
rently would it be an offence for another to inflict hurt on 
him, not amounting to grievous hurt-|“ Voleuti non fit injuna. 

• This is the offence commonly known as “ sitting It is, or 

rather was — for it is now almost obsolete — resoiied to by creditors to 
enfoice repayment of loans, or to compel arrears of pay or pension due 
fjvim a public officer or prince. The sitter observes a sti ict fast, and if 
be dies, the debtoi becomes the object of divine displeasure. Originally 
the peison so sitting was a Biabman, and the debtor was exposed to the 
consequences of Brahmanicide. The piaciice continued to prevail among 
piofessional beggais and vagabonds, who resorted to it in order to extort 
aims. 

f Sec. 87 > of the P€?nal Code is as follows : “ Nothing which is not in- 
tended to cause death or grievous hurt, and whiqj;i is not known by the 
doer to be likely to cause death or ^tiesfous hurt, is an offence by reason 
ol any harm which it may cause, or be intended by the doer to cause, to 
anv peison above eighteen years of age, who has given consent, whether 
express or implied, to suffer that barm ; or by reason of any harm winch 
it may be known by the doer to be likely to cause to any such peison who 
has consented to take the risk of that harm.” The illustration relates - 
to two persons fencing for amusement. Secs. 88 and 89 refer to acts not 
intended to cavs^ death, done by consent, in good laith, for the benefit 
pf a person. These sections indicate that it is an offence for a person 
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Article 207 of Stephen’s Digest states that no one has a right' 
to consent to tlje infliction on himself of bodily harm amounting 
to a maim, fot any purpose injurious to the public, • Malinger- 
ing for alms is punishable in some countries, and where the 
System of conscription is in force, self-mutilation in order to 
avoid service, is an offence. The German Code f punishes with 
a minimum of one year’s imprisonment the man who. subject 
to military service, mutilates himself in .such a way as to ren Icr 
himself unfit for .such service and .also the man who mutilates 
another at his request. The Code of a less mililarj' nation J 
punishes such an act, but even when it is committed in a 
time of war, or when the countiy is tlu'eatened with war, the 
maximum puni.shment is one year’s hard Inliour in a house of 
correction. In Hungary | the puni.shment is three years’ im- 
prisonment and a' fine of 2.000 florins. “ It is curious to 
obst-rve,” says Fiedcre, || “ how inan>^ )'oung men hava worn 
com ex glasses in order to acquire ufyopm or near sightedness ” 
Mr. Lane, H writing of Egypt in 1834. says: -‘There is 
seldom to be found, in any of the villages an ;iblc-bodicd youth 
or young man who has not had one of his teeth broken out 
(th.'it he may not be able to bite a cartridge), or a finger cut off, 
or an eye pulled out, or blinded, to prevent his being taken 
for a recruit.” The provisions of the New York ]’en.al Code 
on this subject arc very clear and comirrehensive. Article 2d^ 
enacts th.at ‘‘a person who, with design to disable himself 
from performing a legal duty, existing or anticipated, inflicts 
upon himself an injury, whereby he is so disabled, is guilty of a 
felony.” 15 y Article 208. every person who thus maims himself, 
with intent to avail himself of such injur)-, to excite .sympathy, 
or to obtain alms, or any ch,aritable relief, is ])unishable with 
one year’s imprisonment and fine ; and by Article 206, maiming 
includes seiious disfigurement of the person by any mutilation 
thereof, and .serious diminution of physical vigour by the injury 
of any member or organ The Engli.sh and Indian Icgi.slature 
wouUl do well to make the law a little clearer than it appears to 

be at present, _ r u 

Just as the term larceny is made to do duty for a number 


lo cause crievous hurt to another, except for his benefit. If this is so, 
either the definition of. “voluntdiiiy causing hurt,’ (s. 321), or of “volun- 

lanl^cau^^ng^gMevous^^hurg 

A may avoid labour and be enabled to beg. Both A and B commit an 
offence, i Inst. 107 it, A 

1 Den"'P^'c,'VM II Tr. de Medfleg. ii. W quoted in Beck’s Med.Jur. 
® '' ' " f Lane’s Mod. Egypt, 294 - 
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of acts that are not larceny in the proper sense of the*, term, 
so many acts that are not assault, are treated as assault by 
fenglish law. In the case of R. vs. Coney * ,it Svas ruled that 
persons aiding at a prize-fight ^re guilty of assault, and three 
of the judges thought that mere presence, without aiding, was 
sufficient. Putting a child into a bag, and leaving the bag 
hanging from some palings is an assault ; and even to detain 
a child at a board school, after the regular school hours, has 
been punished as an assault.” \ 

There is one more point to notice in connection with 
^Lssault. The legislature should indicate, with some clearness, 
how far, and in what cases, disciplinary correction is justi- 
fiable ; at present a good deal is left to the discretion of the 
deciding justice. It appears to be the law that a parent, guar- 
dian or schoolmaster has the power of moderately correcting 
a child or pupil but that this privilege is no longer allowed 
to the master over his apprentice or servant Nor can a husband 
any longer assault his wife, though by the common law he was 
permitted “ modicam castigationem adhtbere^' and for graver 
offences, “ etiam Jiagellis et fusttbua acriter verberare ttxoreinl^ 
But in the former cases it is not clear what extent of correc- 
tion is permitted to the parent or schoolmaster, and cases 
decided in the police courts exhibit varying idiosyncrasies in 
ftie deciding magistrates, some giving undue latitude, and others 
peihaps not enough. Then again it is not quite clear in 
England whether insult ever justifies an assault, or at what point 
and what amount of violence may be used to eject a man 
from private premises, from a public meeting, from an omnibus 
or railway carriage. As to insults the Dutch Penal Code (41) 
exempts from punishment an act committed in the necessary 
defence of life or honour^ and the same article goes on to lay 
it down that an act, which exceeds the limits of necessary 
defence is not punishable, if it is the immediate result of strong 
passion caused by the attack. As regards the other points 
noted above. Article 223 of the New York Penal Code enu- 
merates six in.stanccs in which the use of force or violence is 
declared to be “ not unlawful,” One of these is the use of 
force or violence, “reasonable in manner and . moderate in 
degree ” for the correction of a child, ward, apprentice, or scholar ; 
another permits the ejectment of a passenger from any carriage, 


• S Q. B. D. 534 ; 15 Cox, 46 

t * C. a«id K. 496. This would be criminal force in India. 

Criminal force is distinguished from assault. Hurt is a more serious form 
of criminal force* 

X Hunter V. {/oh nsoHy S3 J, CM. C.) 182, This act in India would be 
wrmgful confinement, if the child were confined within certain circum- 
scribing limits i otherwise it would be merely wrougiui restraint. 
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car, by a carrier of passengers or his servants, or any person 
assisting them, at their request, when such passenger has refused 
to .obey a lavvTul. and reasonable regulation prescribed for the 
conduct of passengers. Article 41 5 of the Louisiana Penal Code 
is as follows : “ Violence offered to the person docs not amount 
to battery, when done in the execution of the rigiit of moderate 
restraint or correction given by law to the parent over the child ; 
the tutor or curator over his minor ward ; the master over the 
apprentice or servant ; the schoolmaster over thc^ scholar ; ibr 
the preservation of order in any meeting ; for the necessary 
preservation of the peace, or to prevent the commission of 
any crime ; to prevent or put an end to an intrusion on a legal 
possession.” &c. The proposed Criminal Code for England 
should contain some clear provisions or illustrations on this 
subject. 

H. A. D. Phillips, 

Bengal Civil Seh)ice. 



Art. IX.-LAW REFORM AND CHAOS. * 

. aKLvrjroiK woXty Kpeitrawi/ earii^ y KaXut 

txovffiv fiKvpois, 

T hese ^re two curiously dissimilar books. The one is 
intended to appeal to a large circle of readers, while the 
other, from the nature of its subject, cannot be supposed to 
interest those to whom the Hindu Law and its modern deve- 
lopment is an unknown country. The one is controversial, and 
seeks to justify a position which the author has for some years 
taken up in the face of prevailing authority, and the other deals 
with accepted and ascertained facts, and onl)' seeks to cast new 
light, suggested by the wrUer’s experience, upon topics already 
criticised and discussed. One work comes forth stamped with 
the * imprimatur’ of the University of Oxford. Tlie other is 
entirely a private venture and, if it commands interest, will do 
so by virtue of its trenchant arguments, laborious research, and 
undeniable merit. 

The general scope and intention of Mr. Whitley Stokes’ 
book is set forth in his Cjcncr*d Introduction. “ It is hoped,” 
he says, that such a work will be useful in India, not only to 
“ the judges, legal practitioners, and law students, for whom it 
is primarily intended, but also to bankers, traders, public 
** servants, and future legislators ; and that in England and the 
“ Colonies it will be welcome to lawyers who have to advise on 
** Indian settlements, titles, and contracts : to merchants and 
“ others transacting business with India : to candidates for tlie 
“ Indian Civil Service : to all who take an interest in the efforts 
“ of English statesmen to confer on India the blessings of a wise, 
clear, and ascertainable law, and especially to those who are 
“ interested in what is still in London and New York, the 
burning question of Codification.” It may be as well tp ex- 
press an opinion upon this point at once. So far as the work 
admits us to knowledge of which the writer has a special 
command, we may look forward with interest to what the 

• I. TAe Anglo-Indian Codies. Edited by Whitley Stokes, D.C.ti, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Correspondent of the Institute of 
France, and late Law Member of the Council of the Governor General of 
India. Vol. i, Substantive Law. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1887. 

2. Indian Usage and Jud^e-tnade Law in Madras • By J. H. Nelson, 
M. A. Sometime fellow of King*s College, Caml)ridge, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-atdaw : A District Judge in Madras : author of * A View 
of the Hindu Law : ‘ The Scientific Study of the Hindu Law\ &c. London, 
Ke^ffin Paul, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 1I87. 
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draftsman of four of the^e Acts has to say. But in the esti- 
mation of tlie English-speaking community in ‘this country, it is 
improbable that a work of this nature will be classed with, far 
le^ supersede, the rank and file of commentaries, all more or 
less accurate and authoritative, which are in the hands both of 
the practising lawyer and of the merchant or civilian. The 
lawyer would remark the absence of an Index to Cases, 
and the fragmentary and discursive character of the Notes ; 
while, as regards the general public, it is no exaggeration 
to say of India that in no country is there a wider dif- 
fusion of legal ideas, and nowliere is the tendency of legisla- 
tion or the decisions of the judicature followed with keener 
interest. Under these circumstances no law-book which does 
not profess to deal with every judicial finding from a pro- 
fessional point of view, wdl be likely to commend itself to those 
who have to undertake the serious business of administering 
the law to uninformed suitors, or of advocating the cause of 
a helpless and insatiable client, in di country where tAe law* 
changes from day to day, and the acumen and ability of both 
judge and advocate is by no means a fixed quantity. 

By the moie general class of readers, CsSpccially outside 
India, Mr. Whitley Stokes’ edition of the Anglo-Indian Codes 
will be hailed with genuine satisfaction. It will be of real 
service to tlie law student and the professor wherever the 
English language is spoken, and should very properly become a 
part (jf the coursc’of study in all the law schooN of any note. 
To luivc made the Indian Codes accessible to English readers 
in aclicap and piocurablc form, is in itself sufficient recommen- 
dation for th(5 book, and our experience * in India cannot 
but be invaluable to others in propoUion as the law in Eng- 
land is simplified and reduced to leading j>rinciples. That there 
should be a close and intimate connection between India 
and the select few who aie the pioneers of Law Reform at 
home, is the best guarantee that we have been bicaking ground to 
some purpose. The efforts of such students as Brofessor 
Holland cannot be overestimated ; at the same time they will 
never be fully appreciated by the Philistine majority of the 
legal profession ; for the simple reason' that the man whose 
days are occupied in advocacy has no leisure to examine the 
fabiic whereon he stands, and often views vvJth mistrust the 
labours of the builders who stone by stone have put that fabric 
into its position. 

From these remarks it may be concluded that the volumes 
on the Anglo-Indian Codes will be a valuable acquisition to 
the jurist and the student, but will not excite much attention 
among working lawyers.^ The first volume which contains 
tl |(2 Penal Code, the Succession Act, and the Gcneial Causes Act* 
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the Acts dealing respectively with Contract, Specific Relief 
Trusts, and Easements, (the two last being not yet applied to 
the whole of India) is to be followed by one on Adjective Law 
which will comprise the Codes of Criminal ancf of Civil Prqce- 
dure, the Evidence and Limitation Acts, and (in an appendix.) 
the Acts relating to court fees, stamps, and registration. 

The present volume is prefaced by a suggestive General 
Introduction. Starting from the debates on the renewal of 
the Charter in 1833, we are met at the outset by Macaulay’s 
epigrammatic dictum, our principle is simply this — uniformity 
when you can have it, diversity when you must have it, but 
in all cases certainty, ” which axiom maybe said to have given 
its colour to all subsequent efforts in the direction of law-making 
in this country. Similarly on being introduced to the first 
Commission which prepared the draft of the Penal Code, we 
are reminded that though the work was allowed to slumber for 
many years, it was, in the first instance, undertaken only as an 
instalment of a much larger scheme. The Commissioners on 
submitting their draft, remark : no part can be brought to per- 
fection while the other parts remain rude. The Penal Code 
canot be clear and explicit while the substantive evil law and 
the law of procedure are dark and confused.'' The year 1859 
marks a development of fresh activity. The second Commission 
appointed in pursuance of the next Charter Act, had prepared 
drafts of codes of criminal and civil procedure, and had re- 
ported that “‘what India wants is a body of substantive civil 
law," based upon the law of England ; but that “ such a body of 
law should be prepared with a constant regard to the condition 
and institutions "of India, and the character’, religions and 
usages of the people " In the year 1859 the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure and the Limitation Act were enacted, and in the follow- 
ing year the much delayed Penal Code became law. The next 
3'ear produced a Code of Criminal Procedure, and the last and 
most famous of the three Commissions commenced its labours ex- 
pressly with a view to carrying out the recommendations, above 
quoted, of its predecessor ; and when in 1870, the members re- 
signed upon finding themselves at variance in the views which 
they held, in opposition to the Indian Government, upon certain 
questions arising out of the Contract Bill, much solid work 
had been achieved. They submitted, in succession, to the 
Secretary of State, several Reports containing draft Bills, which 
were in turn forwarded to the Indian Government with a view 
to legislation ; one of these became the Succession Act in 1865 
tinder the auspices of Sir H. S. Maine, and others, such as those 
relating to evidence, contract, transfer of property, and specific 
relief, received thir final shape at th(,'. hands of his successors, 

> Mr. Whitley Stokes has collected several extracts frorq a 
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tiorfegpoitdence which extended over the years 1875-77, between 
Lord Salisbury and the Indian Government, in which the 
former pointed out that several branches of the law remaitied 
urfCodified, and w^hile combating the various difficulties which 
the latter had suggested, stat^ his conviction that “ the ques- 
tion of giving a Civil Code to India could no longer be rcgaided 
as an open one,*' and that “ its completion is an accepted policy 
which cannot now be abandoned without great dcti ime<it to 
the people and serious discredit to the Indian Government. ' 
That his Lordship fully understood the subject'^ appears from 
the whole tenor of this correspondence and in the result the 
Government of India in their despatch, written on tlie lOth 
May 1877, admitted the necessity for fresh efforts, and proposed 
that the law relating to trusts, casenients, alluvion and diluvion, 
master and servant, negotiable instruments, and the transfer 
of property, should be taken up, and their codification carried 
out in India, Mr. Whitley Stokes sa3^s, that he then prgceecled 
to draft bills which were submitted tt) a new Commission, which* 
in its Rej^ort, dated tlie 15th November 1879, after laying down 
certain general principles, recommended, among oilier things, 
that the Bills relating to the subjects already dealt with 
sliould be passed into law, and “ that the law of actionable 
wrongs should then be codified ; that, concui rcntl}^ with, or 
after framing a law of actionable wrongs, the laws relating 
to insurance, carriers, and lien, should be codjfied ; that the 
legislature should then deal witli the law of property in its 
whole extent, and that preparation be made for a systematic 
chapter upon jnterpretation." The first of tliese recommend- 
ations was carried into effect in the years’ 1881 and 1882 ; 
but during the pa'it four years, Mr. Stokes points out that, very 
little has been accomplished, and that “ to all appearances the 
Indian Government has at last yielded to influences resembling 
those which in India pigeon-holed the Penal Code for more 
than 20 years, and which here in England deprive the nation 
of the priceless boon of a body of substantive law not only 
wise, but clear, compact, and easily ascertainable.” The General 
Introduction concludes with some instiuctivc remarks upon the 
tules followed by draftsmen, and the use of illustrations in the 
Indian Codes. 

Each of the different enactments 5 s prefaced by an Intro- 
duction which occupies about one-fourth of the number of 
pages covered by the text and foot-notes. These latter are 
by no means exhaustive, nor do they deal with the real diffi- 
culties of interpretation or conflicting decision. It cannot 
but be regretted that reference is not more frequently made 
therein to the English decisions upon which each section rests, 
hi cases where the enactment is professedly drawn from English 
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sources ; and that, in the case of the Acts relating td the trans- 
fer of property, trusts, specific relief, and easements, the drafts- 
man has not taken us into his confidence more fiilly respecting 
the nature and the difficulties of his task. Generally speaking, 
the Introductions contain a good deal of ‘Jurisprudence in the 
air/ distasteful to the practising lawyer, but undeniably a 
stimulating exercise to the general reader. That to the Penal 
Code is little more than a summary of the Act under its 
chief headings. The one on the Contract Act is written 
from a professorial point of view, and tliat to the Succes- 
sion Act contains some suggestions for its amendment. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes* opinion as to Amendment and Re-enact- 
ment deserves notice With reference to the Penal Code, he 
points out that no one can say it is as well arranged as it 
should be, and besides this, there have been a number of 
decisions, some of them doubtful, which should either be in- 
corporgLted or set aside. He thinks, therefore, that “ the time 
''has come for repealing Act XLV of i860, and re-enacting it with 
the changes made by the amending acts, and with improve- 
ments in arrangement, wording, and substance." As regards 
the Succession Act, he thinks that it has been successsful in 
respect of the two great changes which it effected, the assimi- 
lation of land to personal property in respect of its devolution, 
and the extinction of the rights formerly acquired by husband 
or wife in each olhePs property. The law relating to wills, 
probate, and administration, in the case of Hindus and Bud- 
hists, is not in a satisfiictory condition, and Mr. Stokes 
would remedy this by consolidating Acts X of 1865, XXI 
of 1870, V of 1881, and VI of 1881, repealing the Certificate 
Act XXVH of i860, and Bombay Regulation VIH of 1827, 
stating clearly to what classes of the population the new Act 
applies, and, for the picsent, exempting natives from the 
necessity of taking out probate or administration. He thinks 
that there should be a schedule of the forms needed in working 
such a law, and that wlicn the measure is understood, the 
people would largely avail themselves of it, and would 
voluntaiily tax tiiemselves to the extent that persons whose 
properly is now dealt with under these Acts are now taxed, " 
instead of spending the money upon litigation. As regards 
the Contract Act, Mr. Stokes remarks that it was never pro- 
perly revised, and is an incomplete measure. He suggests 
that it should be re-enacted “with the amendments in arrange- 
ment, wording and substance, suggested by the cases decided 
upon it during the past fourteen ycais," and that the existing 
laws relating to negotiable instruments and exchanges, and to 
sales, mortgages, and leases of immovable property should be 
4incorporated with it, and that chapters on carrieis and insurande 
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should be added. Mr. Stokes suggests several minor amend- 
ments in the Specific Relief Act, and gives us some information 
respecting the liij^tory and framing of the Act. He thinks 
that the time lias come for extending tlie Trusts Act and the 
•Easements Act to the rest of Ijidia, and with respect to 
these, and also to the Transfer of Property and Negotiable 
Instruments Acts he argues that they have worked smoothly, 
from the fact that there have been few cases decided upon them* 
It may, however, with equal reason be suggested that these 
enactments are not as yet understanded of the people, and 
that the state of tilings to which they would apply presupposes 
a much higher standard of morality as regards dealing between 
man and man than at present prevails in tin's countiy. 

For one reason if for no other it may be regretted that 
greater prominence is not given to the derided cases in the 
English and Indian Law Reports, and that tlie standard text 
books arc not more often rcfcired to. Judged, as this boolj is 
likely ti) be, by its utility to tiic law stuefcent, pains should have 
•been taken to imiiress upon him the time honoured maxim 
“ melius est petere fontes ejuam scctari rivulos, ” the keystone 
to all thorough acquaintance with the law being that the 
learner should early obtain access to the rcj)crtory of sound 
sense and matin e experience which is to be found in the de- 
ci.sions of English common law and equity judges, and that he 
should lead tlic ca,es for himself and draw his own deductions 
therefrom. With icRmciicc to the ‘ Jurisprudence * part of the 
book, it must furtlier be remarked that the habit of interpreting 
decisions, and of tracing a principle down to its roots, cannot 
be acquired by any process similar to tlie labours of the 
historian or jurist. Invaluable as may be tlie faculty of com- 
paiing and analysing tiie legal s)'stcms of different nations, or 
of reducing to a scientific system the rights and duties which 
a man ma}", under various circumstances, exact froiri, or owe 
to, his fellows, tiiere is a point where the work of the jurist 
ceases, and tiiat of the lawyer begins. It has been said that 
the fault of the English law was that if it rested upon a scien- 
tific bas’s, that basis was in itself hard to discover, and that, what 
‘has been termed a purely empiricar^ knowledge, was necessary 
in order to say what the law was upon any given point. 
Some branches of the English law have now been codified to 
all intents and purposes. Dry light has becni brought to 
bear upon the conflicting mass of decisions, and men of great 
intellectual equipment have bent their energies to elucidate what 
was before daik and to explain that whicli, if true and soulnd, 
\vas at apparent conflict with something else. But those who 
have analysed the structure a^c different men from these whose 
busii]^ess it is to erect a further fabric upon it, and whose ex- 

VoL. IXxXV.] 25 * 
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perience is needed to deal with new problems as they arise. 
The main result of the work of the historical or analytical 
jurist would seem to be, tliat the law is not so much bcin^ 
simplified, but that it is being reduced* to such a shape that 
an educated man may unde/stand it, and that judges and 
advocates may less often go wrong. When, therefore, we shall 
Jiave presented India with a complete series of Codes, our 
responsibilities will be by no means at an end. 

India has long been the subject for experimental legisla- 
tion. Nb one will venture to deny that the completion of fhe 
Civil Code which, as Mr. Stokes says, is being unwarrantably 
delayed, is botli important and indispensable. The teaching 
power of a good Code is enormous. Each man may form his 
ideas upon it, and test them by forthwith embarking in litiga- 
tion. Where a Code is carefully framed in the fir.'st instance, 
and promptly ameiuled when found to be obscure or wrong, it 
is possible to bring it to a state of comparative perfcctujn ; 
but there will be none fhe less need of well-trained expositors 
who have acquired the lawyer's habit by salutary experience. 
Hut in our haste to formulate a scientifically com[)letc system, 
we are apt to forget that “ all sorts and conditions ot men” 
look to us for their law, and that, if the habitual and 
inveterate litigant is willing to risk his claims upon the un- 
certain cast of the judicial dice box, there arc also “ silent 
masses ” to whom it is due that, upon all questions affecting 
person or property, or social status, oi family rights, the law should 
be fixed, ascei tainablc, and ceitain. 

Mr. Nelson's book Is one that may well set us upon an 
enquiry of this sort, lie cannot be said to have wiitten 
without due consideration of his subject, and the fact that, 
having for several years advocated certain reforms and evoked 
much opi^osilion and criticism, he is able to come into the 
field again, and to reassert the soimdness of his conclusions, 
and to claim for some of them that the enemy has come over 
to his side, ju-edisposes us to listen with attention to whatever 
he may have to say The present work is an outcome of a 
more or less personal controversy with Mr. Innes, one of the 
Madras High Court Judges, which commenced shortly after 
the publication of Mr. Nelson s Pf of the scic 7 itijic study 

of ihc Hindu law in 1882. The giavanicu of the charges 
against Mr. Nelson was, that the views which he advocated, 
with reference to tlic a]q'>ointmcnt of a Commission to collect 
informati(m respecting the “ usages” of the peoples of southern 
India, tended to shake the general confidence in the decisions 
of the Madras High Court, and rc-opened elemcntaiy questions 
of Hindu^law already c(msiderwcd as definitely setlied Mr. 
^Nelson tells ns that he did not, at the time, attempt any serious 
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reply tp Mr. Innes' “ statements and arguments/’ but that 
“ finding them to be common to a number of opponents/' he has, 
in the present vciJume, devoted some pains to their refutation. 

Part I. deals witTi some miscellaneous introductoiy subjects. 
Mr. Nelson is known to entertain strong views about the 
applicability of the Mitakshara to Southern India, and accord- 
ingly we have chapters on the “ Gentoo Code/' “ Warada/' and 
“ Usage " generally Mr. Nelson considers the Gentoo Code, 
compiled by eleven Brahman Pundits a hundred yeais ago, 
to be the most imjiortant work on Indian usage whicR has as yet 
come under his notice, and claims that there can be no reason 
for refusing to examine it now. We have a forcibly written 
cliapter on the Joint P'amily, in which the Patriaichal or 
natiiial family is distinguished from the “Joint Undivided 
family,” and Mr. Nelson points out that the characteiistics of 
the various families in the Madras Presidency remain to be 
ascertained b}" observation ; and that although many of them 
may resemble, in their essentials, the Aiyan “Joint family,” 
their development has always gone on unaffected by the 
Sanscrit writings. In Part II. we have the “Fifteen False 
Principles ” which were promulgated, as the author’s theses^ ten 
years ago. He is able to shew that half of tliese have since 
been admitted to be false, and that in respect of all of them, 
the altitude of the courts has greatly altered. Mr. Nelson 
hopes that the expression 'schools of law/ usQd as denoting 
the authority of certain schools in certain parts of India, within 
certain geographical boundaries, will never be heard of again. 
In connection wilji this it is interesting to note that, at p. 305, a 
iccent letter from Piofcssor Max Muller is quoted, in which he 
says, that the Mitakshara in the south of India is what the Code 
Napoleon would be in Fngland, supposing England were con- 
quered by the Ficnch, Mr. Nelson al.so protests against apply- 
ing the Hindu law to all persons vulgarly styled Hindus, for 
instance to the Maravans, although they may have always 
been treated as Hindus, and may have resorted to the Couits 
as such. What he insists on is, not that these tribes have been 
uninfluenced by the Hindu writings, but that they each have 
a separate usage which it is our duty to guard from suppres- 
sion. He cites, with some force, the concluding words of the 
Queen’s proclamation : “ We will that, generally, in framing 
and administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient 
rights, usages, and customs of India.” 

But by flir the more convincing portion of the book is the 
last 113 pages, appropriately headed “ Chaos.” Here vve have 
none of the author’s own opinions, from which the reader 
might, in some instances, dissent, but an inexorabje deduction 
from naked facts. Mr. Nelson takes a single question pf 
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Hindu law, arising, as he points out, from the state of ir^debted 
ness which is the normal condition of the family in Southern 
India, where “ the majority of men of substanoe are by turns 
or simultaneously, both borrowers on a large scale, or lenders, 
on a large scale.” Suits form6ney lent being thus contsantly 
brought, the debtor’s relatives intervene, and questions arise 
touching the power of the managing member to bind himself 
and his coparceners for debts incurred on their behalf. The 
decision in these debtor and creditor suits will, says Mr. Nelson, 
depend upon the idiosyncracy of the judge, or the amount 
of knowledge he happens to possess of the cases in the law 
reports. These, however, though it might be expected that 
such a point would be well settled, afford “ no certain or intelli- 
gible teaching upon the constitution and jural relations of the 
Indian family.” 

In his crusade against ^‘Madras doctrine,” Mr. Nelson ex- 
amiiYfes every decided case in the Madras Law Reports during the 
})ast ten years. The question shortly stated is this — whether a 
member of an undivided family can aliene joint ancestral property, 
or conversely, whether the members will be liable for debts con- 
tracted by their manager for purposes not immoral, or whether 
such an alienation will alone bind, and such debts be alone 
chargeable on the separate estate of the manager. Stated 
broadly, the question amounts to whether a man may safely lend 
money to the manager of a joint undivided Hindu family. The 
enquiry is commenced by a review of what Mr. Nelson calls the 

first Half-dozen cases,” One circumstance is common to all of 
these — a debt due by the father, usually upon a simple bond, 
for money borrowed to enable him to carry on business, or to 
repay a previous mortgage debt, or to complete improvements 
in the family house. The matter usually comes into court in 
one of two ways ; (i) either a suit is brought by the creditor 
against father and sons, or, after the father’s death, against the 
surviving coparceners, to have it declared that the sons are 
liable jointly with the father, or that the coparceners are liable 
to the extent of the assets which have come into their hands ; 
( 2 ) or else, taking advantage of the unsettled state 5 f the 
law, a suit is brought in collusion wdth the father by the sons, 
praying for a declaration as against the creditor that their 
shares are exonerated from liability for the debt. An outsider 
would say that the case was governed by the principle in 
Girdliarec Lall and Kantoo Lall (L. R. I. Ind. Ap. 321) and that 
the father has the right to alienate the ancestral estate for all 
debts not immoral or illegal ; but in these six cases of six 
different judges it is“ impossibh*,” says Mr. Nelson, “tosay that^ 
any two thought alike upon sueh fundamental questions as 
the power of the father, the pohition of the managing menaber, 
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&Ct, &c.” They were disposed to follow the “ Madras law in 
preference to Kaiitoo LalVs case, and in the Sivagiri case ” 
(I. L. R. 3 Mad^370^ one of the Half-dozen,’* they plainly say 
that»the decision m*Kantoo LalCs case “ was not intended to vary 
the course of decisions in this •presidency.” The chief ground 
of decision with the judges was that the sons, not being parties 
to a decree against the father, could not be held to be bound 
by it, the tendency being to regard the father as an unpaid 
trustee for his own sons. A further question discussed w%as, 
whether a father had authority to revive a barred debt by Lis 
acknowledgment and promise, and this was decided in the 
negative. 

A revolt being thus established against K^intoo LalPs case, 
although no clear principles of any kind were established in 
its stead, we next come to Ponnappa Fillet's case in 1881 
(I. L. R. 4 Mad. i) a case decided by the five members of the 
Madras Bench. Sir Charles Turner, the new Chief Justice^ ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favor of th®' principle m Kati too LalVs 
case, and arrives at the conclusion that the whole of tiie ances- 
tral estate is liable in the hands of the son under an obligation 
incidental to the heritage, and the Privy Council decision must 
be applied in Madras. There is a ‘ corollary* to the judgment 
that, where the father can make, or makes an alienation of the 
ancestral property so as to bind the son*s interest, then tlie 
son’s inteicst as well as the fathers interest, in ancestral estate, 
may be attached and sold in execution of a decide for the debt, 
not being immoral. The two Judges who followed Sir C. Tur- 
ner were, however, less confident in expressing their views, and 
Mr. Nelson’s incfictment against the High Court is, that an 
intelligible and authoritative decision having been given upon a 
confused question, the minority instead of loyally accepting it 
set to work to destroy its effect, so that within a short time, the 
father once more came to be regarded as an unpaid trustee, 
with the inevitable result that in a common and oft recuning 
class of cases no one could safely predict what the result would 
be. 

Mec.nwhile the Sivagiri case, one of the First ‘ Half-Dozen,’ 
came before the Privy Council in appeal, and the Madras Judges 
were disastrously reversed. Sir Barnes Peacock in delivering the 
judgment of the Court held, that the whole zamindari, or at 
least the interest which the defendant took therein by heritage, 
was liable as assets by descent in the hands of the defendant as 
the heir of his father for the payment of his father’s debts, and 
preceded to remark, ‘‘ the case is governed by the case of 
Girdkaree Lall and Kantoo Lair, The doctrine there laid down 
was not new, but was supported by the previous cases therein 
cited. The principle of that case was adopted by this Board in 
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the case of Stiraj Bunsi Koer, and has been very properly acted 
upon in Bengal, in Bombay, and in the North-West Provinces, 
and, although it was not acted upon by thg High Court of 
Madras, as it ought to have been, in the case How under appeal, it 
has since been acted upon in a.Full Bench decision by all the 
Judges of that Court except two who dissented ... in Pan- 
nappa Pillei vs, PappiivayyangarP — They further say that 
‘*the reasons given in the judgment of the High Court, in the 
present case, constitute no ground for the opinion that the case 
of Kantoo Lall does not apply to the Madras Presidency.” 

The atmosphere does not appear to have been cleared by this 
plain statement of the law, and the demoralising effect of conflict- 
ing decisions is apparent in the attitude of the Subordinate 
Courts. We find a Moonsiff, in the simple case of a suit brought to 
recover a small debt incurred by the father for the purpose of 
getting his son married, referring the point of the coparcerner’s 
liability to tlie High Court, knowing the views of the courts and 
llie bar to be divergent,” fmd, “ lest his view should be errone- 
ous.” — Similarly, the decision of a Moonsiff to the effect that the 
son is not bound by the deliberate promise of his father, given by 
bond, to pay a barred debt, was overruled by the H*gh Court, 
on the ground that the father had given a new bond, ‘ the new 
note operating as a renewal of the obligation/ Mr Nelson 
points out that according to the Madras decisions, a father may 
not bind his family by endorsing on the bond the circumstance 
that he makes* a payment on account, but he may do so in a 
roundabout way by executing a new bond. In another case A 
sued B and C, his brothers, for partition, and the question 
arose whether ail alienation made by their fa’thcr in favour of 
certain mortgagees in possession, could be upheld against the 
plaintiff. The sub-judge found that the debt was neither immoral 
or illegal, but the High Court — Sir C. Turner being one of the 
judges — held that the mortgagees had not proved that the debt 
was such as would justify the mortgage, which would, therefore, 
only affect the father’s share. They said, however, that in a 
suit brought against the son, the burden of proof as to the nature 
of the debt would lie iqion him. Mr. Nelson cites and exfc.mines 
several other cases, some of which affirm in a faltering way 
the principles laid down by the Privy Council, while others 
appear to place every possible difficulty in the way of the boml 
fide mortgagee, and in one case at least, a conclusion quite irre- 
concilable in principle with the Privy Council’s decision in the 
Stvagtr?, case is arrived at. He returns, therefore, to his previous 
assertion ‘ that the High Court stands committed to chaos in 
the matter of Hindu law.’ 

Nothing is calculated to creata a more profound impression 
in the mind of any one who has a keen sense of incongruUics, 
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than a perusal of tlie cases epitomized by Mr. Nelson, Yet 
we have* nothing but a plain state ment, eiVlivcncd by a 
little caustic humour, of the current of decisions in the Madras 
jL'ourt.upon a point* which obviously should have been settled 
•years ago, It is tlie un.uisvvcrablc nature of the case which 
arrests and holds our attention ; an(3, if we pause for a moment 
to compare Mr. Whitley Stokes’ confident predictioi.s with the 
problem wliicli here lies awaiting solution, we may begin to 
suspect that that there is something irrcconcileable in the two 
views of the situation. • 

Mr. Nelson is already before us as a practical reformer. His 
suggestions, with reference to the state of the law in the Madras 
Presidency, excited the inteiest of Sanskritists and others who 
have made ancient law their study, and some of his conclusions 
arc practically acce[)ted. When he tells us that Ihahmanical 
expositors have never gained a more than superficial influence 
over Southern India, and that the Southern Hindu has always 
been lax in his principles, he is only slating tlie conclusions at 
•which Sir H S. Maine has arrived. Some very interesting 
observations are to be found in that learned author’s recent 
woik on Early Law and Custom, where he points out that for a 
a parallel to the independent customs of some of the primitive 
Southern races, it is necessary to go to the Punjab, where the 
law prevailing among Hindus is at best only ‘ imperfectly sacer- 
dotalised.’ He traces, with admiiahle precision, the growing 
despotism of Pralmiclnism over the human intellect, beginning 
with the alliance between tlie Eraiunan andHbc king, where 
by one ‘ sole in^tiiicted class’ having the ‘ absolute monopoly’ of 
learning, became “partners with princes in tlieir authority, theie 
advisers and as^cssor.s.” Nor as is pointed out, did the Jirahmaii 
saciificc to sell-intiulgcnce, or the interest of the moment, any 
portion of his cnoimous influence.” It is, ” says Sir H. S. Maine, 
“ to the combination of self-assertion with self-denial and self- 
abasement, that the wonderfully stubborn vitality of the main 
Eicdimanical ideas may be attributed.” Secondly, the impres- 
sion early gained giound with Englishmen, that the sacerdotal 
Hindu ^aw corresponded nearly to the English common law, and 
thenceforward the Anglo-Indian Courts of Justice wcic enlisted 
on its side. What wonder then that a system which combined 
in itself these intellectual and spiritual faculties, which appeal 
most to the human mind, should, when leagued with the phy- 
sical and dominant authority, have been unifiamly successful 
in obliterating whatever it found of archaic custom, and in 
reducing to its system everything which was at variance with 
it. What Mr. Nelson asks is, that the Customary Law which 
has survived till now should ascertained and enfe^rced, and 
that our courts should not lend thqir authority to Erahmanisc 
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those races which have hitherto preserved their ancient usages 
intact. It may doubtless be argued as Mr. J. D. Mayne has 
pointed out, that the Diavidian races readily conform thern- 
i.e!vt‘S to the Hindu law, especially when they havob been, 
familiar for years vvilh Brahtna<i officials of all kinds, and that' 
sucii parts of the Sanskrit law, as are of the most importance, 
are in reality based upon usage common to Aiyan and non- 
Aryan tribes. I'his argument is strengthened by the in- 
difference with which Englishmen arc apt to regard the usages 
of races* of a weaker calibre than themselves. But the 
argument is hard to meet that if wc recognise and respect 
a body of Punjaub Customaiy Law, which was described quite 
recently as being in a * chaotic condition,’* we can hardly 
refuse the same to the races of Southern India, .some of whose 
usages arc perfectly well ascertained. If may be remember- 
ed too, that dining the present year we have seen the Execu- 
tive authority taking no small pains to apply to the Burdwan 
l^'ainily the Customaiy Law of the Punjaub, whence tliey origi- 
nally came. If Mr. Nelson’s opponents could point to a* 
coherent and consistent series of decisions in the Madras 
Court, their views of the matter might be arguable. Unfor- 
tunately, from vaiious causes, there appears to be no such 
thing as a coherent decision upon the point under discussion ; 
and it is difficult to imagine a more unsatisfactory state ot 
things than that the main blanches of the Hindu law should, 
in any part of the couiitiy, remain in a chronic state of uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr. Nelson's case for a Commission is, therefore, on the 
merits, a strohg one, and his opiioncnts are *d riven to the sonie- 
what ad ntiserirordiain argument that the evils which he holds 
up to the light are no longer ieinedial)ie. Fiom this, however, 
wc pass, by iraiisition, to other questions far graver than the 
appointment of a Commission. It may be regarded as clear 
that the earliest Hindu lawyers among Englishmen assigned 
excessive importance to some law treatises over others of, 
perhaps, equal interest, and that the weight of British authority 
has gone to strengthen a system containing as much evil as 
good. That such .should have happened was, perhaps, inevitable 
from the nature of the case. An opposing current of opinion 
is now gaining in force which seeks to free itself from the 
insuppoi table bonds of a system in which the best minds have 
lost faith, and would reject every thing which does not com- 
mend itself to reason and good sense. The Hindu labouring 
in the fetters of the Joint Family, looks to the tribunals which 
we have set up, and which imply to him more than rules of 

* Boulnois and K.ntig.in. •* Notes on the Customary Law of the 

Punjab,** Preface to Ed. 2, 1878. • 
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dry law or triumph in a keenly fought case, but whose de- 
cisions are instinct with matters concerning his daily family 
life, the cond^'ct of his business, even his spiritual existence. 
As Sir H. S. IVl^iine lemarks in commenting upon the extreme 
eagerness with which, in a coyntry brouglU for the fust time 
under British rule, suitors resort to the Courts. The law is 
obeyed in India as uniformly as in England ; but then it is 
mucii more conscioiisl)^ obeyed.'* Having before his mimi the 
vision of such a tribunal, the suitor looks to see a supplemen- 
tary equitable authority exercised by the CoiM'ts, wlienjvcr 
his own law appears to be artificial or unjust. It ma)^ - well be 
questioned whether in too strictly carrying out what we be- 
lieved to be the laws of the people, and which, in many cases, 
have nothing but antiqiiit}^ to recommmend them, we have not 
missed the oportunity of introducing important legal rehjrms, 
which would have been readily accepted, and which would iiavc 
had their influence on the whole life and character, of the 
prople we have to govern. * • 

WJiat has been said of the Madras Presidency, has its 
application for the whole of India. It is impossible to con- 
sider the nairow ciuestion of * custom versus law * which affects 
chiefly the non- Hindu races, williout having brought before 
us the larger i)roblem as to the administration of the Civil 
Law gcneialiy throughout the country — whether the best agency 
is being cin[)lo}'ed, and wliether durable work is being done ? 
The fact cannot be overlooked that leaving’ the Suboiclinate 
Judicial Service out of the question, it is only a very small 
lieicentage of the judges who sit to review tlie decisions of 
the lower Courts, who have had any op[>t)rtunity of learn- 
ing the Civil Jaw whether English, Mohammedan, or Hindu, 
and the result of this must be that they do not always decide 
what is actually requned ot them, and that their opinions upon 
the difficult (piestions which frequently come before them are not 
always authoritative or intelligible, thereby occasioning numerous 
appeals. Another point is usually overlooked, that there is to 
be found in the Courts an exceptionally able race of practitioners, 
wilt) arc mainly responsible for the time occu[)ie(l in the hearing 
of a case, and wliosc existence renders the position of an un- 
trained judge one of some difficulty. However much natural 
insight and force of judgment he my possess, he will obviously 
be placed at a disadvant«igc, and may be reduced to wait upon 
his Bar, instead of guiding and controlling it. The actual 
decision of small points of what is known in the aggregate as 
‘practice,’ will be found to occuj)y no small portion of tJic day’s 
woik, and to excicise an influence of the last ifn[)ortance upon 
the way in which the case is shaped and the impression pro- 
duced upon tlie mind of the judge. Accurate and diligent 
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research, combined with experience of the country, may enable 
hi m to do his w(.)rk as well as the man who is fort ia veVbosi 
natus ad anna fori'; but the combination of the two men would 
be an invaluable gain to the country. When to this is addgd 
the fact, so prominently brought ^ou,t by Mr Nelson’s book, that 
the whole body of Hindu and Mohammedan law is being 
questioned and tested, and that there is a disposition to take 
nothhig for granted, it follows that men of exceptional power 
are needed to preside in our courts. 

Looking to the influence of British Courts of Justice as 
great teaching institutions, and admitting that the juxtajKjsition 
of inveterate prejudices with new and growing ideas, ‘‘ makes 
the Government of India by the English, an undertaking with- 
out parallel in its novelty and difficulty, and in the amount of 
caution, insight and self-command demanded from its adminis- 
trators,”*' it cannot be doubted what our duty is. At the same 
time it^ is to be feared that the impression is gaining ground, 
-Miat a scries of good Codo' is all that India wants, and that 
the daily practical working of the law by skilled hands is a 
matter of less importance. It is to be feared that Mr. Whitley 
Stokes’ book may strengthen this impression, which may partly 
be due to the fact that our Criminal Law, succeeding to a curious 
mixture of unreformed English criminal law, Mohammedan 
criminal law and regulations, has on the whole worked well. 
Its working, however, must depend upon the constant ex- 
perience and ability of those who administer it. Similarly it 
is indispensable that the Civil i.aw should be administered 
throughout India, by a body of men caiefully trained in the 
English law, but with sufficient breadth of mino to a|)ply their 
knowledge to the utteily foreign conditions of this countiy, and 
to work out the problems of the native law U[)on wise aiul 
definite methods, and, what is of even more impoi lance, able 
to meet, upon not unequal terms, such members of the Icg.d 
profession as may practise in their courts. To secuic this 
requires a careful selection and still more careful preparation 
of the agents who are to be employed. Nothing is more to 
be apprehended than that we should acquiesce in what )ias 
been already done, and content ourselves with the perfunctory 
application of such doctrines as may come readiest to our 
hand, without first making sure that the foundations arc secure. 
Any one who will take the trouble to look into the earlier 
reports of civil cases in this country, will find tliere, on the whole, 
a systematic attempt at working down from and up to definite 
principles, and the test must be whether of late years those 
piinciplcs have been added to, and a coherent body of law 

* Maine. Kaily Law and Lusiom p. 49. 
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created. For this work we must look not to the jurist or to 
the Sanskritist, or to the purely Eni^lish lawyer, but to those 
who, setting on^ object before them ; will enlist on their side 
the* scientific clearness of the jurist, the sound judgment and 
long experience of the lawyer, and, if necessaiy, tlie ‘ black- 
letter ’ ciudition of the student of ancient texts. To gain this 
end we require to possess “ an amount of caution, insigHt, and 
self-command ” such as has rarely been demanded from .tlic 
rulois o{ an}^ country, but which has invariabl)^ been forth- 
coming in those undei takings wliich have create J a ‘Greater 
Britain/ and which bid fair to extend her fame 
‘ Extia anni selisque vias.’ 

Arthur Caspeusz. 



THE QUARTER. • \ 

pnncli)al cvx'nN of the qtiartcr under review have been : 

i #thc passing of the Crime’s Act through the House of 
Commons ; the proclamation by the Government of the Nation- 
al 'League ; the election of Prince Ferdinand to the throne 
of Bulgaria ; the conclusion, by the English Government, 'of a 
convention With Egypt, defining the condition and limits of 
our further occupation of that country ; the final settlement 
(so far as finality can be understood in connexion with any 
phase of Russian diplomacy i of the Afghan Boundary nego- 
tiations ; the escape of Ayoub Khan ; the death of Katkoff 
the Russian publicist ; the result of the incjiiiry into the wreck of 
the “ Tasmania” ; the death of Sir Ashley Jiden ; the Cass case, 
and (he gradual but satisfactory progress which has been ac- 
complished in the pacifica1:ion of Burmah. 

The passing of the Crime’s Act has jdaced the Govern- 
ment in ])ossession of powers amply sufficient to enable them 
to deal with the more lawless phases of the Irish difficulty, if 
those powers are a])plicd resolutely, consistently and fear- 
lessly, But will they be applied with resolution consistency, and 
fearlessness? There is nothing in the antecedents of recent 
Irish administration whether liberal or Conservative, which 
would justify us in assuming that the Crime’s /\ct will be applied 
in such a manner as will vindicate the law against the outrage- 
mongers w'ho have made the teim ‘ law ’ in IrcTind a scandal and 
reproach to English civilization. This is one of the penalties 
which w'c have to pay for our boasted system of part}' (hwern- 
ment. The Government has to reckon not merel}" w'ith Irish 
huvlcssncss but wuth tlic sentimentality of English constituencies 
It is not that they love Ireland less, but that thc}^ love office 
more. The Irisli Lantl Bill is an illustration of w'hat an 
tmglish Government will do — even a Conserxative h'nglish Gov- 
ernment — in the direction of sacrificing Irish landholders to the 
clamour of Engli^di Radical opinion. If the Land Bill jiassCsinto 
law^, the judicial rents — the rents fixed by Judicial C'ommittee 
five years back as “ fair and reasonable,” — wall be reduced by 
about 35 per cent. This is a nice prospect for the unfortunate 
people W'ho bought these lands on the strength of a Parlia- 
mentary title, and showes what the guarantee of our English 
Parliament is worth in our time. 

The Government has proclaimed the National League. This 
is a strong measure, and if it is fearlessly and energetically en- 
forced, ought to go a long way towards effecting a settlement of 
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the Iri^h difficulty. But if it is only partially enforced — if, for 
open conspiracy aj^^ainst the Government, we have substituted 
secret conspiracy, and if that secret cons])in»cy is nc:>t followed 
up And crushed wifli a strong hand — the proclamation of the 
League will mean nothing, or wo^^sc than nothing, in the interests 
of order and security in the country. The secret conspiracy 
will work, quite as effectually, only more vindictivcl}’, and 
the end of Irish troubles will be remote from us as ever. • In 
the meantime we can only watch and wait. 

• 

The election of Prince Ferdinand to the throne of Bulgaria 
has not been accepted by the general voice of Fnropcan 
jwiblic opinion as a satisfactory solution of the Bulgarian diffi- 
culty. It has been denounced and ridiculed by Kussia, and 
regarded very ccddly, indeed, by Germany. But what candi- 
date, cxcc])t a Pussian Jhince, would give satisfacti<;n to 
Russia ? All tlie more recent [phases of thi-. Jkilgarian difficulty 
remind us of the sort of cleati-lock whicli has sometimes been 
knoAvn to occur in connexion with a game of billiards. The 
Striker’s ball if accidentally touched, must be replaced to the 
satisfaction of the adversary, but when tlie advc'rsar}' has an 
interest in not continuing the game — he is v ery seldom satisfied. 
The ovcrturnecl Bulgarian administration is to be replaced to 
the satisfaction of Russia but Russia dcx'lines to be satisfied, 
and so tlic game cannot proceed If the game was allowed 
to proceed just no\v, Iviissia might lose it, and so* the dead-lock 
is to be maintained until she thinks fit to allow it to be removed. 

The English ‘Government has concluded a* rr)in'cntion u ith 
the Egyptian Government res])ccting tlic lh*itish occujiation of 
Egypt. Tlie Ivnglish militai)' g.irrison will be gradually re- 
duced, and it is h(q)o(] that the ex acuation of tlu: craintry by 
English troops will be ct)m])lctcd in five years from the 
present time ; but tlie Engli'-h (hivernment reserves to itself the 
right of jinjlonging this ocvuiKilion of the country indefinitely 
if circumstances .should require them to do so. This con- 
ventif)n has not been ratified by Turkey, and it lias been 
“ energetically protested against by Russia and ITancc. The 
action of Prance is, of course, intelligible enough. PVance has 
an interest in Egypt which England has ncv'cr iiretended to 
dispute. Just before tlie Egyptian campaign against Arabi, tlic 
English were very solicitous about securing the co-operation 
of France, and offered to act in concert w ith that pow'cr 
throughout But why should Russia assume a paternal interest 
in ’the future of Egypt? Only this Just now% and for the time 
being, Russia has an obviou>s interest in kccju'ng on good terms 
wn’th Turkey, her ** dearest foe,” and therefore England must be 
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taught, by the energetic protests of Russia, to respect Turkish 
susceptibilities — susceptibilities cruelly ignored by the Anglo- 
Egyptian convention. Lord Palmerston set his f^cc against the 
project of a ship canal across the Isthmus ol Suez. He main- 
tained to the dny of his death that the Suez Canal would prove 
a source cjf embarrassment and danger to us, and that sooner or 
later it would involve us in difficulties with France ; and if the 
F>arico-Gcrman war had not taken place w hen it did — or, if the 
issue of that war had been favorable to Ib'ance instead of to 
Cierrnany — it is certain that the Arabi insurrection would have 
proved a very awd^ward episode for England, indeed. Under 
these circumstances w^e should have heard something more of 
“ French preponderance ” in lsgy]>t. In the meantime our 
action in h>gyi)t has offended both J^h*ance and Tin key, and what 
this may involve for us wdien wc come to settle our inevitable 
conflict w’ith Russia, no one can ])redict. If Russia attacks 
India -and if at the same time P"ranc(\ taking advantage of the 
opportunity, decides on picking a quarrel w'ith us about Egyt)t, 
we shall have our hands very full indeed. 

The Afghan frontier has been settled at last — settled to the 
satisfaction of Russia, England and Afglianistan, and the 
boundary pillars, m<irking the frontier, are to be erected at once. 
Russia surrenders tcrritoiy in one direction and gains territory 
in another, and the gain brings her eleven miles nearer to Herat. 
The settlement of the boumlary question is of course satis- 
factory so far as it goes, but it ccrtainlv does not go very 
far. It is satisfactory to be able to say to Russia, in case of 
aggression, 'rin\ is a violation of a solemn agieemcnt;” but 
Russia has in lier time violated a good many agreements, and 
llie [>rocess is one wdiich is not likel)^ to embarrass or confuse 
lu r in the least. Ihit what of that ? Russia may tcd'Ce Herat 
and Cabul, attack Candahar, and threaten India, but wc can 
fcdl back on that priceless source of consolation — moral indig- 
nation, 

Ayaub Khan escaped from Teheran wdth a few followers; and 
fled from Persia tow^ai ds I\ari ah in A Ighanistan, but was repulsed 
1)}’ the followers of the Amir. yX^ aub has a strong following in 
Herat, and when the Heratis and Cabulies come to loggerheads, 
what is to prevent Russia from stepping in, in the interests of 
oialci, to adjust thcii little differences ? Put then there is the 
Afghan boundary pillar on the road to ]\Icrucliak. Tlic pillai is 
a very respectable i)iccc of masonry, no doubt ; but suppe^sing, as 
ma)’ easily happen that the civil war in Heiat extends itself to 
the ncighboui hood of the pillar, Russki w ill be able to sa \' — 'We 
cspcctcd the pillar, but the anaichists at the other side ok it 
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havejio respect for it — CabuHcs have passed it in pursuit of 
Hcratis, have passed it in pursuit of Cabulies — \vc must put a 
stop to this ; the only way to put a stop to it is, to occupy 

Herat as a tempoTaiy measure until these little dissensions are 
adjusted. And if this haj)pcr.‘s^our last source of consiolation — 
moral indignation —will be taken away from us, for it is only 
too possible to imagine a state of affairs beyond the Russian 
fionlicr towards Herat, which would not only justif^^ but ’in a 
sense compel Russian inlcifcrcncc — the state oj affaiis \A’hich 
compelled us to annex Upper Hui mah, wliich ju'^tified the exten- 
sion of the Britisli l^hnpirc in India from Cape C'oiiioiin to 
the Himalayas. I'hc truth is^ that tlic soonei* we c<M-e to cou- 
cci n OLir.'^elves with the moral as[)cct of l\ussian aggiession 
the ]>ettcr, because, in the ^Il^>t place, that concern will be entirely 
wasted as far as Russia is crjnccrncd, and because, in tlie second 
place, there is a good dord too much in the histoiy of cuir own 
annexations which will not bear any very close examination 
from a sti icily moral point of vieua * * 

Kaikoff, the Riis-,iau j^uu-nali'-t, is dead Katkoff was a sort of 
I'tcr.iry Skobc lcff. He lepieseiited, to a certain extent — he may 
be ^'lid to c>‘calcd — the exlnune sectioi'i of tlu^ Sclavonic 
patriotic sciio'd in J l(' was hii lousl) anli-Gciman and 

furiously anti-Ungli^h, aiul luiiously pinlo-Slavonic in his jjolitical 
s)’m[)athi<*^, but lie was a man of honor, coinage; and talent, and 
he wMs IK 1 onl\H)cl('ved liy liis own countrymen, but held in 
personal esteem \y the mo^t uncoi]i[>if)tnising opponents of his 
political \'iew’s. ^ 

The result ot tlio proto'U'tcd nujuiiy into the wreck of tlic 
“ Tasinanni ” has bjcn published, and the gc'ueral result may' be 
summed fip as follow s : — The U & () Company’ is substantially 
exonen-ated fioin ad i es[)r)nsil >ility oi blame in connection with the 
wreck of one of tin ii hne-t ships, d he ca[)lrn'n wms a com[)etcnt 
offi' ci, [)<*n'<‘ctl\' ca[ual tlw. duties of his position, and so far from 
being dazci;, h 'h.oi'd with all necessary' coolness and judgment 
aftc'? the w’rcck took ]dacc. Tlie first officer behaved admiiablv' ; 
the sccoikI officer bore a good diaracter before Hu's, but never- 
theh's- lie must be licld mainly’ respriiisiblc for the calamity : 
first because thcic is evciy reason to Irdieve that he altered 
the shi[)’s course, and secondly, because lie was aw'ay from the 
bridge just before the vessel struck, and therefore failed to 
observe, fioin the position of the coast lights, the perilous 
coin sc tile shi[) wms taking d'hc passengers who remained on 
the Tasmania ” behaved admiiably', and the Lascar crew did as 
well as could possibly^ b<9 exjiected from them under the cir- 
cymstaiiccs. Tiie officers wdiu went in the Jifc-boat behaved 
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disgracefully, with the exception of the fourth officer, who 
exerted himself to bring the life-boat back to the ship, and* the 
male ])asscngers who went on shore in the boats behaved shame- 
fully, in not assisting the few men who tried \o regain the 
wiecked vessel in the life-boat. 

Sir Ashley Eden, tlic ex-Licutenant-Governor of Bengal, died 
very .suddenly duiing the quarter. lie was a member of the 
Indian Council at home at the time of liis death. Sir Ashley 
was one of the strongest and most sagacious rulers who 
ever presided over the administration of an Indian pro- 
vince. Tlie two cliaractcristic })cculiarities of his official genius 
were, rai)idity combined witli thoroughness in the transac- 
tion (^f official work, and a mind cntiiely emancipated from 
tlie influence of sentimentalism or cant. No man was ever less 
of a tlieorist or more of a piactical administrator than Sir 
Ashley, liden. He iiiKhustood the native character thoi onghi}', 
Sind the natives knew, as ii-dccd they were always made to feel, 
that he did understand tiu'm. He gave no enconragcmenl to 
native gricvancc-mongcn s of the sentimental type, but on the 
other hand he had a ilee[) and aluhling interest in the welfare 
of the masses under his rule — the silent toiling millions — and 
llic constant aim of his administration wms to improve their 
conditifin. All practical works tending in tin’s direction — 
drainage, roads, raiKvays, \ ill.ige schools. &c.. weic prosecuted 
with the gieatcsl vii^or, and he left Bengal wiih the warm good 
wishes and heart-felt lespcct of all classes of tiic Indian and 
Anglo-Indian comm unit}*. 

Miss Cass, a young woman of respectable position and ante- 
cedents, wn'is arrested near Regent Ciicus fjr solicitation, u'as 
brouglit before the Magistrate, Mr. Newton, and changed with 
that offence. The Magistrate dismissed the case ; but in doii.g 
so, intimated his own o})inion th.it Miss Cass unas there flu* iuj 
good,” and warned her that she u'ould be fined or imprisoned 
if she w'as hi ought before him again on the same charge. 
This reminds us ol Bunch’s stona illustrating the administra- 
tion of justice in the laMiioter j).arts of Scotland. I'hc Magis- 
trate to the pi isoncr, Domald, ril only fine }^c half a ciovm 
this time.” Domald. — “ But your worship its nay proven.” The 
Magistrate — “Never mind, Til fine }'c half a crown, ami if y(‘U 
arc brought up again, pi oven or not i)rovcn, I’Jl fine ye ten 
shillings.” The Government at first refused an enquiry into 
the Cass case, but were compelled, b}^ an adverse vote of the 
House of Commons, to insliuitc tlie inquiiy, and tlic result of 
the inquiry is that the Bohee Conslabie is being prosecuted 
for perjury. 
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We continue to receive satisfactory news from Biirmah. 
The cdtintry is settling down. The admirable military disposi- 
tions of General Roberts have had the effect of check-mating 
the .dacoits in^ eway direction, and one most [satisfactory 
feature of the later operations, in Upper Burmah is -that, the 
surprises instead of being on the side of the dacoits were almost 
entirely on our side, and, when this came to pass, when the 
dacoits realized that they were being beaten at their own 
game — rapid marches and sudden a[)pcaranccs in unexpected 
quarter:. — they lost heart, and by the end of this year, it may be 
anticipated that they will ccasc from troubling, and that Tommy 
Atkins will be at rest 


Two inijmrtant meetings, connected with a most important 
ffidiaii .Medical (]iiestion, bave been held in Calcutta. Dr. l^irch, 
the ]'ja;si{icnt of the Calcutta Medical Socict}', brought forward a 
rcsoinlion before that body in whieli he affirmed lliat a Medical 
Registration Act: for ('alcutta was iug*nt]y needed. Dr. Biich 
^tl^>])o^ted this rc.s<.]ution in a wcigdity and incisive speech, in 
V. Iiich h(^ drew a tcnibic, but cnliicly luiexaggcratcd picture, of 
the cmIs resulting from (piackcry, as (jnackery in its most 
unchecked form is practiced in Calcutta. Dr. ]h‘ich’s resolution 
as ^an led unanimously ; and now that the Medical loaculty 
iiave clone their part, it i.^ to be hoj^ed that the Gt>vcrnmcnt 
will do theiis, and step in to sto[) the furtlicr spread of an abuse 
^vliich has alicady a-.sumed such tcnible pro[)Oitions. 


Sdme In’c-elcrtions took place since oiu last number was issued. 
S[>a]'l)TVf C^e^enl*)^, the northern division of* (jla.gow, tlic 
Nortliv :ck di\ i'.!on of Chesliire,™ and tlu' results were favour- 
able t(» the' (ila(k.tunian candidates. It would be foolish to under- 
rate the significance of thc-^c elections, for very signific.ini 
llu’3’ uiapic aionabl)- weve. It i^ to ])C fcareci tluit they indicate 
thai iiK’utable reart j,, 11 of ])ubhc fi'eiing wliich the strojigcst 
and wisest adminisi ration tiiat e\ cr ruled Icnglaiul niiglit be alto- 
gether pca\a'rle-s Iw a\ert. But that reaction, if it is a reaction, 
has cr>inu icrriljly soon, and it is also to be feared that the 
blunders and vacillations of a government which is neither very 
strong particularly wise, have greatly influcnccxh wdiat ap])cars 
so far to be, a very decided change in Englisli ophuon as regards 
the (iiiestion of Home Rule. 

G. A. Stack. 


2.\th Sept. 1887. 
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Punjab Dispcnsattcs, 1886 . 

P RiNcirAL Statistics 

The number of in-door and out-door patients treated dinin^i^ the 
year, as compared with the number tieated m 1885, is given in the following 
table : — 

Ku tn ^'tr ty I 1 ii d A'/y wl>^r t rented J h( u sc 

/n i t=i III I 'sSG 

In-door patients .. ^ 40,810 4^'^93 1,083 

Outdoor do. ... R 739 o »7 66,873 

Total ... 1,780,327 1,848,283 67,956 

The total incieasc of 67,956 persons treated docs not include 2 928 out- 
door patients who were seen at the Naiow.il dispcnsaiy prior to us dis- 
establishment, nor 9505 persons to whom medical aid was given by 
iiiucrant dispensaiics in ihe Kohtak Dl:^tIK■t. The \car undci leview \vas 
an exceptionally healthy one 111 many distiicts of the Province, and so the 
increase in attendance at the dispcnsaiifb may,sately be accepted as 
evidence of the giowing popularity of these lUbtUntious w iih the people. 
The hugest number of patients ticatcd in any one district was m the 
(Airdaspiu District, wheie 11 aiiioimtcd to 1,31,12;. In the Pc^hawMi- Dis- 
trict there 'vas an incieasc of 31,286 out-paiicius, and m the Jhang Dnstrict 
a dcciease of 10,947. No explanation of this huge decease is olfeied. 
Tlic Lieutenant Governor wall be glad to receive any lematks the IiispecLoi- 
Cicncral of Civil Hospitals may care to oiTer on the sul>j'‘Ct, 

The number of deaths among in-dooi patients was le^s than in the 
. Ar 7 / . .7 year 1885, but more th in in 1884.'^ The averat’C 

,, ,,g^s deatli-iate was, how^ever, IcdS than in either 

•. “ » 1884 or 18S5, me ptu'ccnlage being 4 93 in 1884, 

490111 1885. and 469 in j 886 The aveiage 
cost per diet was the same as last \ear, 77C., 10 pics, 

There are allogcLlicr 2,755 6etls for in-door patients in the J'nnjab ; 
of these 823 aie tor women. Tlieie is a great w'ant of such accomnuxiation 
at Delhi, Sonepat, Farivlabad, Shorkol, Kohdt and Laki but especially at 
Delhi, where the daily average ruimber of patients is 43 21 to only 28 
beds. 'I’hc Dui'feim Hospital at Delhi — a project to which ^iingeon Major 
G. C. Ross materially coiitiibuted- -wall, when built, meet the paiticular 
want at that place; but some delay must occni as the plans w^eic diawn 
on loo pietentioiis a scale, and fies>h plans and estimates have to be 
prepared before biiihliiig can be commenced. Its consti nction is to be 
taken in hand by the Pio\incial Public Woiks Depaitment. 

7. Tiic diseases for which the hugest number of patients were treated 
were malarial fevci, opthalmia, lespiiatory affections, ulcers and skin 
diseases. 
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, Si/tvcy of India, 1SS6. 

T he Survey of India has made a nc^\ departure. It is 
enga<4cd^n \^ork of a financially remunerative character: 

The Snivey Dcpaiiinent has, dyiin^ the ycai undtM- review, made a 
consideiahlc advance in the diiecuon of improving its financial value to 
the State by unucitaking work of a positively leinuneiative character, 
'I'he most noial)le opeiaiion of this kind is the Gicat Traveisc Survey of 
llie Ccntial Picniiiccs which, b\ pioviding a fiame-woik for the detai-led 
field plotting of villages by cistoct c^tabllshlncnts, will p» bably enable 
the Kevctuie authonties to ccnnplete the as-'CSbinent of about ,jo,ooo square 
miles, wiihout the loss of a single >caPs levcnnc. The peifoimance of 
tins work has thiown a heavy builhen on the Dcpaitment, which it has 
boinc in an admiiable mannei, at a linjc when, foi financial leason.i, it has 
been retpnied to contiact its establishments, and when the demands for a 
sinvey st,iff on the Boundaiy Commission, in Upper Biiima, and in the 
North West Fiontier, had added to its difhcuUies. A Ti averse Survey of 
the same kind was effected in Ajmir, while a huge amount of Cadastial 
work was done in the Noiili-We-tein Provinces, Central Piovinces, Bengal, 
Bunna. and Assam, and at tlie same time some valuable foiest syrveys 
weic executed in Burma and Bombay, 'riie ^’Ovcinment of India is glad 
to acknowledge that in no pievioiis ) car h.as the Dcpaitment done more 
to piove its financi.tl value lo the Stale, and ac’coids its llianks to Colonel 
’I'luillier, and the offic'ers who a’^sisted him, for the energetic manner in 
wiiicli tiny have giyen effect lo ihe pohe> advocated by the Government 
of cari>ing out survey opeiations in co-operation with the Revenue autho- 
iities un the svstein whicli has been found most conducive to the financial 
intc csts of llie Slate '1 lie labours of Colnml Barron, Major Sancleman, 
Colonel Steel, and Mr Scott in the field of ]\cvenuc Survey, and the coidial 
as^i>tnrrc wliicli they liave, inuler Colonel Sconce, icndcred in placing 
C'ada^-tial suivevs on aii economical basis, are especially ‘deserving of ac- 
knowledgment. 

fail AdmimstJ ation of the Norih-Westcrii Provinces 
and Ondli, jS^SG. 


P UINCII'AI 

Tile Mt. u:} ci 

'<tnce iSyS. Ici-, be' n <i. ;m<l li 


s TATl^TK S : — 

<lf CIe^^e in tlie ]nil ]) 0 ]>u],itif)n, wliicli 1 ia» 1 )najhe<l every 


year 


numb' ! fA pil-,oneis u>se by about 4^ per cent., 
h'>ni 7v7N8in 1S85. tf da. )u.ii untlei upoit, 'I’he incioase ac- 

c limed fjr. paitly by Mn .eina-'n'o nl 462 pnsuner-, fioni liuiimiand KajpiUana, 
and paiiiv iw a 11 .e of 2,or>in the mnnl>'*i of persons convicted l)y llie couils 
in llie-ie IVovnice-. during llie year. An exnnimation ol the letinns shows an 
inciease of 2 065 in the numlier of convicts witli sentences of less than a yeai ’s 
iiiipn'o 'linn. ni ; tlm puni'-liint ills <>I inoic than 2 and less tlian 10 years were 
iieaily .-taiionaiy, wliilc those ol a nnuc serious charactci showetl a sensible 
deciease. In ilic statements sliowing tin* Class of ('nme, the chi'.if variations aie 
found nndei tlic heads of tin ft, icct-iving stolen pioperly, and. housc-bicaking, 
wlieic the e<mduncd incica-c amounls lo 3-35-i *''ud of offences against ])ublic 
iranfjuilbty ami inni, wliuli ha.ve <leci eased by 497. 'fliese figure.s would seem to 
indicate a ccil.iin amount of disties>. among the lower classes ; ami from the 
revenue retin ns it appeals tint, tlmugh the r.ind.dl was above the average in 
amount, it was not oj'jKutunc. and botli tlie autumn and .'ijuing haiveStj? yielded 
considerably less lliau a full avciage outtuiii. 
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Sanitifry Administration of the Punjab y 1886. . 

P rincipal statistics : — 

The death-rate of the Province 2(»‘6o per lodo, remained almost 
stationary, there being a difference in favor of the year under review, as compared 
with the year 1885 of ‘32 per mille. The state of health of the Province may, 
therefore, again be said to have been good. 

The number of births registered, 743739. was higher than the number 
registered in 1885 by 11,805, — an increased rale of *63 per mille. This rate 
is slightly higher than the average for the past five years. "1 he districts of Dera 
Ismail Khan, Karn&l, I.udhiana, Ilissar and lloshiai pur, show the largest increase 
in the rale per mille in this respect. In his Report for 1S85. the Saniiary Com- 
missioner remarked, that the registration of births was very defective in the 
Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan district'.. The figures foi the yeai under review 
show that no improvement has taken place with respect to the foi rner district, 
but the large inciease of nearly 12 per mille, m the late of the laltci distiict would, 
in the absence of any other exjdaiiation, lead to the conclusion that the delect 
has, to a great extent, been remedied. 'Ihe Gurdaspur, Sialkot and Julluiidur 
districts lead with the highest rates, Z'/r., 50. 48 and 47 per 1000, le^pectively. 
Fourteen distiicts, including these three, show bnth-rates of over 40 jicr indie, 
twelve of over 30 and under 40 jier mille, and five of under 30 per mille. The male 
hiith-rate was 21*13 per inille, and the female 18*34 per mille. 

The dea'h-raie of the Pro- nice is again 27 ])er mille. The number of deaths 
registered was 501,266 against 507, 140 in 1885. The rate per mille among unles 
and females was 26 and 27 lespectively. The excess of deatlis among females 
over the deaths among males is most niaiked in the Jiilltiiidur JJi.,tiicL ; and 
the Sanitary Commissioner diaws ]>aiticular attention to the difference of the 
death-rates of the two sexes, in infantile life in this distiict. ' Among children under 
one year of age, there is a difference of 45 per mille. This ceitainly is rcmaikablc, 
and It would seem desirable that an attempt to investigate and exjd.iin the cause 
of It should lie made by the Sanitary Commissioner, as well as by the local autho- 
rities. In the Simla, Feiozepore, l.ahore. Amritsar onrl (iurdaspnr dNUicts 
female mortality was considerably in excess of male mortality. iJelhi, (.iiirgaon 
and Karmil are again among the districts with the liighe^t dealli-rntes, ahhoir h 

the rate is lower than in the yeai befoie. The statistics foi the fiontier dist nets 
are considered untruslw'orthy. The Sanilaiy Comnnssionci give^ a very useful 
table on page 3 of the Report, showing the montlu m winch the moitaliiy ig 
highest. "I'liis table shows that the monllis of Oclohei. N. *vembcr and Uocember 
that is, the months which follow the rams, and in Inch the gieatcst deci ease of 
temperature lakes place, aie the most imlie.althy ; and the spring nioiithi, or those 
in which the lemparature again rises, are the most healthy, ’ 


Police Adinmistratioii of the Tozun of Calcutta. 


P rincipal statistics : — 

The following eomiiai alive table shows the total number of cognizable 
and non -cognizable cases repoiled in the Town and Subuibs of Calcutta during 


the year 1S86 and two preceding ycais : — 
Cognizable 


Non-cognizable 


J Penal Code 
I Miscellaneous 
Penal Code 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


1884 

4.038 

i6,oio 

12.24S 

18,692 


4,132 

13.948 

9,692 

19,999 


1SS6. 

5,049 
> 9 , .336 

21,017 


5 L 5 S 8 47771 53,940 


An increase of over 6,000 cases is at first sight a veiy formidable increase ; but 
an examination of the figures in the appended ictiirns for the two yeais shows 
that there has not been any real increase of crime. For instance, in the town 
cases of grievous hurt have increased fiom 2! to 37, and house-bieakmgs fiom 
130 to 170, but, as a couiucrpuise. thcic were only 1,699 cases of theft, and 138 
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of criminal and house-trespass, against 1,858 and 186, re«;pectivrly, in 1S85. 
increase is to he lo<'ked for under the head of nuisances, and one 01 two local or 
special Acts, as is manifest fioiii tlie following figures * — 

^ Offences under Sta»e Carnnge Act 
Cognizable pu!)lic and local nuisances 
Miscellaneous offences in ^^lteets, und^i Act IV' (h.C,), 

I 66, as amended by Act li (h.C.), 1880, sec- 
tions 66, 68, 68 V, 70 ... 

Cruelly to Animals Act 1 (B.C,), 1S69 ... 

Inland EniigratioHy 18S6. 

RINCIPAL STATISTICS : — 

Ur. Grant IS able to gue complete particulais only as to *ho transport 
of emigtaiUs legKteied by coiiLiactuis, the otlieis tiavel 
Tian port. uidcpoiulently. As in the vuccedmg year, all the emigrants 
registered by contractors weie biought in the fiiat place to (.'aleulla, none going 
to Goalundo dnect. Of the 2,945 rcgisleied dunng the yeai, 2,885 arrived 

in the Calcutta depots, 9 "vveie di^chaigecl and 51 deseited. After the adtlition 
of 221 pel sons remaining fioin the picvious year, and of two infants boin in the 
depots, the luimbcr lodged in llie Caieiitla tli^nUs in 1886 vyas j,lo8. Of these , 
2,422 departed for Goalundo, and it> travtlleil by lail to Ulmlui. d'he remainder 
wcie disposed of as follow-, ; — I'lfteen ueie k jecled, 204 di.^cliarged, 265 dcscitcd, 

7 died. 138 leniained 111 the depots at tlie clo^e c.f the yeai, and 41 weic not 
accoun ed foi liy a coiuiacloi who closed his depot. Of these last pei.soiis, Di. 
(irauL writes : — “ It 15 probable that the coolies were allowed to leave the depot 
to oe engage i el-ewliere, in oaici lo avoid the payment to them of comjK'iisatiorj, 
which would liave Ijcen awaided tliem liad they been di^chaigcd* in the usual way 
wiih the knowletige and consent of the Supeiintendent of Emigration.’ This 
irieguLuily slmuld lie bon e in niiiui in the event of the contractor seeking fl 
renew'ai of hi.'. iiceii:3e. 



1K85 

jSS6. 

1 . 1 6 1 


3-3 

1,284 


• 

4,604 

7 95<'> 

2.S29 

3-.P9 


The Administration of the Lo~«cr Provinces of Bengal front 
1882-83 to itSSo-87 Being a supplement to the Annual General 
Adminisiratio^i Report fur 1885-86. 

I N ll'ic Jiopc tliat it may be of use to bis succcs.sor, 

Sir Kivcis d'liompson has written a history of his rcif^n, 
from 16 s own point cd’ view ; and lias liad it piintcd at the 
Ben^pil Scrcctariat ihess, d'he jjcriod under icview, he says 
in his introduction, has iK>t been so fortuitously aided by 
sunshine and luck a.s was Sir Ashley Eden's term c>f office ; 
but, tiiank i leaven, “the passint; of the JEnpr^^al Tenancy Act 
aloilt is .sufficient to mark the administration as one in which 
the first real effort was made to settle, uj)on an equitable basis, 
the relations between landloid.s aud tenants in these provinces/* 
Act X of 1859 was nouL;ht, accordinj^^ to Sir Rivers. The 
moral seems to be that human nature will be human nature 
to the end of the chapter, jind that the highest possible principles 
do not exempt a man from vanity. 

The first of our late Lieutcnant-Govcrnor'.s triumphs 
was opening out the Subordinate Executive Service to com* 
petition* Sir Rivers scems'^to have not the slightest glimmering 
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of an idea that competition is yet on its trial ; is far from being 
generally accepted as a wholesome product of 19th century 
progress. In matters educational, even the go-ajliead Yankees 
repudiate it. 

From -the iSth March i883,«'tltc Contagious Diseases Act 
was abandoned by the Government of Bengal, as “ lofncally in- 
defensible. ” 

Iri the the same year a Burial Board was estaldished for the 
better management of the chief cemeteries in Calcutta. In 1884 
a Director of Agriculture and an Etcetera Department were 
sanctioned for Bengal. What do they do ? Sir Rivers sings the 
customary paean of praise over Local Self-government, which is 
accepted as a fact, and not a farce. 

Twenty new legislative Acts were pas.scd during the term of 
his tenure of office : — 

Amongsl the rnttre important one<? may l)e cursorily mentioned tlio l>engal Tiam- 
ways Ac\, the Jute Warehouse and Fnc-l)iiga<le Ael, an Act to le^rulate Feinos in Jieu- 
gal, an Act to enable the Cominissioneis for the Port of (Jalciitta to piovide Docks, an 
Act fuuher to amend the Village Chaukiddri Act, 1870, an Act to amend the Mu- 
nicipal Act, 1876, an Act to provide for a Survey of the Town of Calculi a, an Act 
creating a Port d'lust at Chittagong, an Act to regulate the Jvuial Police o( Chutui 
Ns\gpur, and one to amend the Calcutta Poit Improvement Act of i87'\ by which 
the power to elect incmbeis of the Poit Commpsion is given to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Trades’ Association, and the Miiiiicipalily‘of Calcutta, 

During Sir Rivers Thomps'on’s incumbency Maharaja Mahcn- 
dra Narayan Bhup, Bahadur, of Kooch Bchar, came of age, 
and “assumed Ihc government of a State provided with good 
roads and bridges, and a complete sj’stems of education, justice, 
public works, and finance. All that this comi)lctcd ruler of 
men has to do now, is to wait till the clockwork “ systems uin 
down — and then wind them up again. 

In 1884, command of the semi-military police in the Cliitta- 
gong Mill Tracts was given to the Commissioner of the Chitta- 
gong Division, and the results of this Secretariat juggle are said 
to have been excellent : — 

The relation of the Tnbutary State? of Oiis‘?a towards the Coveinment came 
before the High Couit in the couise of the year 18S2 83, in ccmiiection with the 
Morbhanj State, when U vias decided by three out of five Imlges con.iiuiiing a Full 
IJench. that that Stale wa> not within Ih ilish Indi.i. "I’he (]nosii<)n was refen ed »o the 
Goveiiniient of India, wtIU the Ideutenanl-CcA'cnioi’s icc^miiiendation that there 
should be an apjieal from a <lecision, the conectness of wliuh r>pen to grave 
doubts. The judgment, Imwevei has ]»ecn accepted, but only in its Hf- ct upon the 
one State to which it applied, .Since the deaili of the Mahan'ij.t in iSS ;, the State 
of Moibhanj has been under Ihitish maiiagem'^nt witli the piosjiect of extensive 
intUenal development. 'i'he minor IMaliaiajA. now 13 yeais of age, Ills been under 
the chaige of an English tutor, and is nccivinghis ediicalion at (Aittack, 

A civil suit brought by Kumfir Nabulwip t'handia Deb against the ^^ahal;'^jii of 
Hill 1 ipperab fot doteinunalion of Ins i.ank. aiul also foi m untcnance, w’as disinisscd 
by the High Court in 1882 83, on the gi\uind of want of innsdiclion. it being 1 k I d 
that the MaliAraja was an independent Pnnee 01 luhng Cliief. to wdiom section 433 
of the Code of Civil Proceduie applied This p’ding wms of great import.ince. as 
the Mahanijii owns extensive estates in Biilish Indua, and if he be held to be an 
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independent Piince, difficulties maybe expected to arise in coimeclion with them. A 
niodifugation of beclions 432 and 433 of the Code has ^iiicc beeji uiuler contemplation. 

Sir Rivers gives dissertations on Census operations, the Eco- 
nomic history of^thc people, and Emigration ; but has nothing 
new or striking to say with regard to an\^ of these subjects. 

It appears that, as a result*of'* the warm interest taken by His 
Honour in agriculture, three agricultural shows were heUl at 
Doomraon, under the patronage of the obliging Maharaja of 
that place, we presume. 

Then comes the oft told talc of Surveys, Settlements, Gov- 
ernment Estates, Wards Estates, &c. Then a chapter on Police 
and Erisons. The only statement in it worth repeating is 
this : — 

Tlierc li.ivc p;eneially been abnul a hundred boys in confiinncnt m ilie Alipur 
Refonu.uoiy >chool, 'I’he success of this institution, and the want oi accommoda- 
tion led to the furthci development of the system, aiul in Septe nher 1S82, the 
Lieutonant-tiovernor saucUoned the opcnmi; of anolhei lelurniatoiy M H n/fn il)i'pi;h. 

In both mstilutions the discipline ami healtli of the imiiates have been , and, 

wilh \eiy few’ exeeplitHi-., the }oiiths relea-.ed on the expny <>l then teiins*o| con- 
finmeiU have taken to iKuieb* woik, and liavc bTcii icpoitcil to be domj^ wtdi. d’lie* 
i<l(\i of havinij a naming diip fui Muhammadan juvenile offeiuleis has been iiiuler 
considei.ll ion, lull is not yet fully matin ed. 

As a condensed work of reference, Sir Rivers Tliompsons' 
ac<^(.’Unt of a stewardship that, in multifarious Rcpoils and 
Resolutions liad already been rendered, may have* its uses pos- 
sibly. Meanwhile, it has helped to give employment to pre- 
sumably idle liands at the Rcngal Secretariat Tress. 

^ Siipploncnt to tJic Failupitr Garcttccr. ]>y F. S. Growsc, 

• C. I. T- . Renga* (.'i\’il Seivice. AIla]ial>ad, North-West Pro- 
vince^ and ( )u ih G<n ernmenl Pre^s. 1SS7/ 

HC outcome of Mr. Grou.'^c’s antiejuarian love and Itu'c is 

J, alu jibdisanl reading never Dryasdust, iii'^tinct ratlier 
w ith alii}' H<' i^^ dissatisfied with the f jazettt'er of the 

T'afeli])!!!' dislnd, juddislv d at the Allahabad (}ovt'inment 
Press in 'I'o u->e a loam U' rxjircssiveness, it has ‘'rubbed 

him up the wrong way/' \Vith tlic result tliat a spirit of 
repugnance its “ t^dal blank reg,arding all such matlcis 
as •ii\ hitectin e and ardicelog)', upon wliielt Nalivt's are 
sekban coinjielent to S2)eak/' has moved him t(j ]>ut ku'th 
a supplement to its lame record, by way of protest against it. 
Rut, characteiakticall}', lie has done mure than protest, and 
better. 

Two special giants from Goveininenl, and a more libcial expenditure 
of distnct funds, whi-Ji picvioiis Coilcciors had annually .illowcd to lapse, * 
have can bled me to cany out woiks for the consei vation of the temples at 
Baluia and Tiiuiu'i, of the icinple mosque at Hathgaiyv, and of 
Ainangzeb’s extensive meim^ial buildings at Khajuba. 1 be cotton- 
pi inters of Jafarganj, who practise the only local industiy of artistic 
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significance, but were making a most precarious livelihood by it, have 
been supplied with .constant employment during my two years’ tenure 
of office, and in consequence, have greatly improved in skill and are 
acquiring a wide reputation, which, 1 tiust, will suivivg^ my departuire 
Considering tlie character of the woik, their cha-ges are leasonable ; 
and the clear annual profits of the family do not exceed Rs. 500. It is 
theiefore »to be hoped that the strfiggling manufacture will not be pre- 
maturely stifled by assessment under the odious Income Tax, from which 
1 have hitheito exempted it. The curtains, bed covets, and table-cloths 
aic extremely effective, and are in most general demand. The skamidnas^ 
or ceiling-cloths, sent to South Kensington for the Exhibition, seem to 
have been taken by all the newspaper reviewers for Kashmir work, which 
they resemble when seen by aitihcial light. The mistake must be re- 
gaided as a compliment, lliough it has had the immediate effect of robbing 
Fatehpur of its due meed of praise. 

Tlic district of Fatehpur being, like so many other Indian 
districts, essentially agricultural, cannot lay' claim to many 
manufactures of importance and interest. The most interesting 
arc, whqrs of the old Indian shape, called Kora, worked with 
gold thread and silver mounted, bed-co\’ers, curtains, and awn- 
ings, of very cxcciiliunab merit, and Indian ])laydng cards 
(ganjefei). About these cards wc arc told : — 

The best rn.'iker*, Mir (ifizi, lives at Khajnha. Each pack consists of 
eight suits of twelve c.'uds each. The mateiial ordinarily employed is 
paper ov pap ter madid price Re. i or Re. 18a pack ; but die best kinds 
are made of the sc<ilcs of the tvhii hsh, price Rs. 3. A fi.rck of the 
very cheapest desciipiion, such as natives commonly ubc, can be had for 
two or three annas. The names of the eight suits aic given in the 
following lines; — 

' 1 .IS Siirctl .uii 

(\ lit .‘im.ici il.ilit.i It iitt) . 

SmI It, elaii’i n.ii It, Kim.tbli 

(Y ill Aw c c t a ka k.iiu) * 

Here is an c.^tract suggestive of time’s wreckage and 
over la}a’ngs ; — 

Asoihai (for Asvathdmapu} (i) is about a mile off the Raima and Dhfu 4 
road. The fort was built by Ardiii Sinh in the fust half of last century ; 
the town IS iiuiny hundreds of years older. Its 01 ignial site is iiiuicaied 
by an extensive brick strewn mound, two or three Inilongs to the south 
of the foil. On the highest part of it is a smail modem enclo^me which 
beai s the name of the eponymous hero Asvatihdma, the son of Oiona, 
but was evidently the site of an ancient temple of Mabadeva Rail of the 
sikhara has been set up as a lingam ; the gurgo>led water-spout makes a 
Hough foi a wed ; and many other sculptuicd fiagments aie Ring aooul, 
or have been built up into walls, all of the ninth or tenth ceiuuiy. C>n a 
smaller inoumi fuither to the south aie five large figure sculptures. All are 
nude ; one is standing, the others are seated cr oss-legged, wnh the usual 
accessories ; lions, elephants, and devotees. Tlic hair of the head is in 
shoit close culls as in statues of Ruddha ; but the nudity is rnoic a Jaini 
ciiaractei i>iic. The people call them the five Randus. 

Mr. Growse’s su[)plcinent contains sundry studies in byc- 
vvays of history', some cui ious pedigrees, and bits of family 
history. Tradition has it, for instance, that the Gautam 
Thakurs once owned- the whole of tiie Fatehpur district, and 
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^piuch* adjoininc^ tcrriton^ on both sides of the Ganc^cs. The}' 
claim descent from the V'edic saint Gotama, Buddlia Gautama's 
ancestor. Anfi ik^w — 

To snch extienv? indigence is the Rajn reduced, tint Im eldest son, 
and come([ut^ntiv tli-' Inn to ono oT i 7 \e olnc'^t title's in Indi 1, lately a, 

constaljie in ilie ll onnpui iioliee, on a salary of R". 10 a nionih. Me Ins 
now lesij^ned, as thete was not muen pi ospect of pnimiion. <*11 account of 
his impel fc-c t edmatuin 1 he >eei>nd -on ins b'-tm oivn a small schi>lnr- 
sinp for ins svijiimrt. and is a pii)> I in the Cjoveininenl sehov>' m the ti>wn of 
Fatelrpur ; hut thoin^^h tiftecn \eais of a‘::e, he is r)nlv in the ninll (“iass ; 
and thus ilieie is little pit)S|)ect of anv revival of the faniih ffMnn in thw 
oeiieiaiion. \\ rdi heieoitarv /;/ e the K.. | », duMn- t lu' n-^i' e\eiuie 
setlienu'iit. \\hirh was in pto^us-:, for seven \eajs. Itoni lo'/i > 1877 
allowt'ri tlu' pool lemiiant of hncst.ite to he pei inanenl ly lai'Ueim ivilh an 
aniiutd ciiat'^c on account (‘fsoine land uhicli li.al i )n'^ sun e pa^^^ 1 out td 

his possessiot\, anel is now ovvnevl by a luh m<me\ -leiubu . So^' after 1 
came into the dninct, Iv: com]>l unetl lo me of tlic haidship t<i whn he was 
subjected, and I 1 epi eseiiied the mallei foi linn in ihe piopci ofticn juaitci, 
but could obtain no redress. 

A book on the vicissitudes of tndian families, after the • 
cxamjilc -set by Sir Bcrnaul Burke in Bnt;l.ind, lias )xl to be 
writtcii. 


Kcvic'tr of the M^vino^citicni of Estates in the Comt^of ll^an/s, 
under the 'J alnqdai' s Relief Act in Ond/i. I'or the )'ear 
cndin;:T 30th S(‘]'>teinbei , iSX( 3 . Allaliubad : Nortli-Wcstern 
Provinces and Oudh Govciiimcnt lh'c:ss. , 

T lllil Report on the mana^;ement cd estates in the Court 
of Waids^ or unden* the TaliU|dar’s JxidicT Act fn Oudh, 
for the officird }*ear ending 3‘)th September 18K6, il' ahs witli the 
statistics of 6 > es(at(\s. Jvi^lit new estates weic broiiglit 
under management during the year. 

TJic»grri*-,s lental id tlie estates under managennent amounted 
to Rs. iM, 73 913, airears of }>rc\ions )’eais to Rs. 

1,84,049. d'he cr/iha tii'Ds wete Rs. 1603 904 on accenmt of 
current icnts, and Rs, 43/>29 c»n account ()f ariears, the tota 
amount leahzed bedng 9tS 66 [>cr cent, of a year’s rental 

W^c are glad to inAc that the cost of management was les- 
sened dining the year under levicw, and tiiat caieful attention 
seems to ha\ e been paid to this very impoitanl matter. Apropos, 
wc arc told tluit the cxpciimcnt of placing the estates in tlic two 
districts of Rue Baicli and ikirtabgarh under a special mana- 
ger, IMirza Hiiina}’un Oadr, cd the standing id a Deputy 
Collector, is con^ideied a success. The Commissioner of the 
Rae Bareli Division writes: — “The way in which he lias faced 
his difficulties, and unostentatiously got through a great deal of 
honest work, is very cicditcibie to him.’' • 

•Wcll-sinkmg has greatly excrci.scd the ingenuity of Jthe 
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good people administering the affairs of encumbered estates- 
in Oudh. Colonel Hdrsford writes; — 

“It is easy enough to allow a number of wells to ’be made ; but Vhe 
difficulty is to j^et them well made. The Manac^eis have no knowledge of 
well-smking, atid the men they have to entmst the woik to, they have no 
leal confidence in. At the best the men so employed have but small wages, 
and the supervision over them equally little. Nearly always the cost is 
undet estimated, and the attempt is made to woik within the estimate. 
The lesuit often la that the well is somehow or anollier patched up to pass 
muster, and soon comes to grief, and becomes more or less useless. The 
more honest the Manager is, the mote shy he is of undertaking such woik. 
The question is how to overcome the difficulties we necessaiily labour 
under. 

Boring tools, to be obtained through the Agricultural Depart- 
ments, at a cost of Rs. 400 the set, are suggested as a practi- 
cal solution of the difficulty. 

About benevolent and charitable trusts, w'c are told that of 
the twelve existing in Oudh, 

seven belong to Lucknow, and materially alleviate the poverty and 
destitution which cannot fail to exist in a city with its liistory. 'I’hey are 
undci the supervision of a luge and influential committee, known as 
the General Chatitable Committee, though the internal m.m.igement in 
each case is left in the hand-* of speci.il sub committees. A few liguies will 
illustrate the good done by these institutions dining the }ear. 'J'he 
King’s Poor-house lelievcd 76,880 paupers, besides supporting iSS monthly 
pensioneis. The King’s Hospital gave medical aid to 116,513 persons, of 
whom 23033 weie in-dooi patients Tne Pal.d'npur Hospital tiealed 19,221 
out-patients and 845 in dooi patients The New Chaiity Fund disbursed 
neaily Rs. 18,000 in small charitable allowances to destitute native families; 
while the Pjailhe Fund supplied the Civil Chaplain with Rs. 848 for tne 
iclief of destitute Europeans and Eurasians. The yeaCs management of 
all these funds is deservedly jii.used by the Commissioner of the Division. 
The Balrampur Hospital wms gieatly improved in its internal airange- 
ments, and supplied with a full complement of surgical instruments jvnd 
olhei hospital appliances. A new vMng was added lo the Unani branch of 
the King’s Hospital, and iron cots substituted for the old wooded beds. 
Extensive additions and alter ations were commenced in othei branches of the 
hospital, in which the English system of singer y .and medicine is practised. 
The King’s Poor-house was greatly improved by the construction of a new 
and commodious verandah for the use of the inmates 

Expenditure on Jubilee fireworks may enliven for an fc/our, 
but the poor we have always with us. 






